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A COURIER’S STORY, ©: 


My name is Carl Johann Roeckel. By 
birth and nationality I am a Swiss, but cos- 
mopolitan in every taste and habit. In my 
early days I regularly followed the profes- 
sion of a courier, as Ido now occasionally 
when any of my old patrons or their friends 
require such services, which is rather infre- 
quent, the taste of the public having degen- 
erated into hasty journeys by express trains, 
with the consequent loss of all enjoyment of 
the different phases of acenery through which 
the travelers are passing. In the course of 
my many years’ experience 1 have been wit- 
ness to many strange occurrences, have as- 
sisted in many a secret and adventurous un- 
dertaking, and have been subject to many 
perils, From among such varied experi- 
ences I give the following strange story, sup- 
pressing for obvious reasons the real nanies 
of those interested. 

any yore ago I was engaged as courier 
to his Excellency the Honorable Frederick 
Eslington, ambassador-extraordinary of His 

Britanic Majesty King George, on a apecial 
secret mission to one of the great continen- 
tal powers. Having finished his duties and 
suoveassfully attained the object of his mie- 
sion, we started on our homeward journey in 
the summer of 18—. The period was one 
to belong remembered from the political 
excitement which existed throughout almoat 
every government having unsheathed the 
sword. We had traveled a considerable part 
of the first atage of our journey, when his 
excellency, who was feeling the fatigues of 
the incessant traveling in the heavy rumbling 
carriage, said he should stop al the next 
town we arrived at and take rest and re. 
freshment; both of which he was much in 
need of, besides having important state doc- 
uments to transcribe. In due course we 
arrived at the small town of S——, on the 
confines of Germany, where we putup. We 
stayed a day and a half there, and I was 
then instructed to have the carriage and 
horses in readiness to continue our journey. 
His excellency meanwhile had completed hia 
writings, to which he had assiduoualy ap- 
plied himself, and told me, as it wasa fine 
afternoon, he would take a short walk, and 
on his return resume hia journey at once, 
and. 1 must therefore make all necessa’ 
preparations. He accordingly left the hotel. 
But he was never seen afterwards, nor was 
eaprning ever known of his fate. 

waited for upwards of an hour anxiously, 
and then made a close search for him, which 
I continued for several days, but not a trace 
could I discover of my master. A villager, 
however, fiving outside the tawn, brought to 
me at the hotel a pair of overalls which he 
stated he had found in a neighboring copse. 
I recognized the garment as belonging to his 
excellency, and at once repaired with the 
villagers to the copse and closely examined 
the spot, but found no trace or sign of any 
struggle. Finding it useless to prosecute 
the search I at once returned to London with 
hia excellency’s traveling gear, which I 
banded to his tamily. The British govern- 
ment at once instituted inquiries, as alao did 
his excellency’s family, and large rewards 
were offered by both, and advertisements 
widely disseminated for any information re- 
apecting the missing ambassador, but they 
failed one and all to gain any information 
‘of or the slightest clue to hig fate. A cer- 
‘tain amount of suspicion attached to me, 
|but it was momentary, and I at once cleared 
myself of it, and assisted the distracted wife 
and her missing husband's family as .much 
as lay in my power. Em 

Well I remember the agonies of anxiety 
and suspense caused to the ambassador's 
wife and family by the distressing calamity. 
Magisterial investigation was made, experts 
were employed, and every endeavor made to 
penetrate the dark veil of myatery.surround- 
ing the event ; but all efforts were unsuccess - 
ful. Orie of his Majesty’s ambassadors had 
completely and myasteriousiy. disappeared, 
without leaving a clue to light up the awful 
obscurity which enveloped the tragic occur- 
rence, : 

Several years had elapsed since the: dis- 
tressing event, and the memory, the- painful 
memory, of it was beginning to fade from 
my mind, when J happened to be in Antwer 
on a short tour through Belgium wit 
patrona. And while listlesaly strolling by 
myself on the quay one summer's evening, 
watching the passengers disembarking from 
the newly arrived steamer, [ was accosted 
by a mean, haggard-looking, little man of 
beggarly appearance, who spoke to me in 
| Flemish. : 

“ Are you not Herr Roeckel, the courier P” 
said he. 

“Yes,” replied I. “What do you want 
with me? Who are you ?” 

“ T suppose you have quite forgotten me P” 
said he. 

T stared at him keenly. The man’s fea- 
tures were somewhat familiar to me, yet I 
was confused in my remembrance of how 
and where I had seenhim. “I do not know 
you,” said I. , 

“Yea; you do, and very well,” replied he. 
“ My name is.Ludwig Kuhl, and I have fre- 
quently driven you the first stage out of 
Vienna. 1 did ao when you were courier to 
his excellency the Honorable Eslington, in 
the summer of the year 18——” 

(The courier is remembered even when 
the patron is forgotten, for it is tous that 
landlords and their servants look for their 
gratuities.) 

I stared at him, and then recognized the 
haggard looks, “True,” saidI, “Iremem- 
ber you now, well. How goes it with you? 
| What do you here in Antwerp? The old 
trade, eh ?* - 
_. * Ah, no,” he replied with a deeply-drawn 
sigh. “It’s a long story, and I can’t tell it 
to you here inall this noise and bustle. Let 
us go to a quiet cabaret.” 

lagreed; and in our short walk I revolved 
in my mind all those circumstances, so dark 
and impenetrable in their profound mystery, 
which had happened years before. And I 
remembered how our postillion Ludwig Kuhl 
had assisted me in the unavailing search for 
his excellency. Soon we reached a little 
cabaret—their name is legion in Antwerp— 
in one of the back streets near the Cathedral ; 
and with a glass of his favorite Boonjokamp 
in front of him, he seated himself and told 
me the following sequel to the mysterious 
disappearance : : 

“You must remember me, friend,” he be- 
gan, when I was in better condition thanfyou 
now see me;" and he scanned his wretched 
prcinente, shrugging his shoulders with an 

impatient air, ~ ge es 
| I nodded acquiescence. | : 
“ Well,” said he,“ you must also know in 
-your long exporience of travel that all classes 
of society on'the continent, and particularly 
in Vienna; have their-secret club. .. The pos- 
tillioris Had theirs, but it was subject to” the 
rule of the chief ‘secret society.’ In my, 
younger days, friend, I was induced, in‘an 
unlucky: moment, to enroll myse}fas a mem- 














woes i Sa te 
bor and take the oaths ofthe Secret. Soctet 
bf -Postillions. Bitterly have I repente 
since, for it 16 to that circumstance I owe 
my present deplorable state of mind and 
position.§ oo: ee 

, “But what hes that to do with the myste- 
rious casg of His Excellency?” I asked of 
him‘somewhat impatiently--- = © ' 

“Much more than you imagine or can 
ever know, friend,” replied he, sententious- 
ly wagging hie head. He paused for a mo- 
ment. “Weill, I will tell you," continued 
he, “though you must not break my story 
with your ‘inquiring comments, Firatly, 
then, you must know that. 1 was on the es- 
tablishment of Herr Spultzen, the carriage- 
master and stable keeper- from hon hie 
excellency ‘the Honorable Eslington hired 
his travelling carriage and horses for hia re- 
turn journey. It was known to the chief 
secret society that his excellency was in pos 
session of important papera, and xt was also 
known that he was on the point of starting 
with them for England. The chief com- 
mander had iniportant reasons for obtaining’ 
these papers, or copies‘of thém, and ‘of one 
in particular above all others, by fair means 
or foul; and what the- chief says is to be 

one'ts done‘ invariably at any cost. The 
committee had balloted for the person 
who’ must execute ‘their order; and thelr 
choice had fallen on me as postillion, and the 
more likely to effect a successful result. B: 
virtue of my oath I was bound to obey, or 
should have suffered 8 secret death, ty abe 
sassination probably. I need not tell you 
my instructions ; but a dreadful fate awaited 
you in the event of you or his excellenoy ob- 
structing our wishes. In évery town through 
‘which we passed there were emissaries of 
the chief society to assist me, 80 great is its 
organization; and when I received your in- 
structions to pull up at the next town, 
which, if you remember, was S——,I knew 
the wishes of the chief commander would be 
effectually carried out, The landlord of the 
hotel you atayed at and the head hostler were 
well known to me as members of the chief 
society, and there were other residents in 
the town aleo members, whom I did not 
know. So you see, my friend, how his ex- 
cellency and you were encompassed in a net 
from which there was no escape ;” and he 
chuckled to himself as he said it. “Now 
you remember how his excellency was always 
engaged in writing hie despatches and docu- 
ments,“ Well, there was consequently great 
difficulty in getting a view of the. papers 
without adopting foul means, and time was. 
of.great importance to the chief commander.” 
_- ‘What !.. exclaimed, in great astonish- 
ishment, my hair almost on end with the 
suddenness of. the confeasion—* what! Do 
you mean to tell me Carl Johann Roeckel, 
that i murdered his exvellency in. cold 
blood ?” 

Not exactly that, friend,” he quietly re- 
lied. “ When his excellency went for that 
short walk the head hostler also went for a 
strollin the same direction. A short dis- 
tance from the town the hoatler meta friend, 
also a member, and they quickly bound and 
gagged his excellency and carried him to the 
cellar of the latter’s house, where they kept 
him secretly until after the excitement. of 
the disappearance and search had subsided, 
when he was taken to Vienna in the invol- 
untary disguise of a dangerous lunatic peas- 
ant, and afterward’ And he made a 
significant sign indicative of strangulation. 
“ The papers were abstracted by the landlord 
and handed to me, and I in turn delivered 
them to the chief commander personally. 
Nothing was ever said about the missing 
documents, if you recollect, because only one 
other peraon besides his excellency and the 
chief commanter knew of them, and he 
dared not say what they were.” 

“But how,” asked. I, “was everything 
kept so quietly, as the British government 
made a great stir over the matter, and large 
rewards were offered P” 

“ Well,” replied he, “those to whom the 
matter.was referred were mostly members of 
the chief society, which you must remember 
numbered in its roll members of all ranks 
and stations, The pair of overalls found in 
the copse some days after the disappearance 
were parporsty placed there to lead and en- 
courage the belief that his excellency had 
been robbed and then murdered.” 

“But you donot account for your being 
here in Antwerp now,” said 1. 

“Well, friend,” continued he, and he drew 
himself closer to me and spoke in a very 
low tone— well, the chief commander, in 
consequence of the stir made by both the 
British and our government, and fearing dis- 
closure on account of the large rewards 
offered, took effective steps to prevent it by 
ordering the deaths of those concerned in 
the tragedy. The landlord of the hotel, 
however, suddenly decamped to America— 
where he willbe tracked, never fear—after 
hearing of the deaths of the hostler and his 
friend, who were found stabbed in their beds; 
and I egcaped here by circuitous routes. and 
{ have remained in hiding ever since. But 
Tam already known and discovered, and 1 
go daily in fear of my life. The sign of the 
“Black Dagger here —and he tore open his 
veat and shirt, disclosing the print of a dag- 
ger on his breast—‘is known to all mem- 
bers of the secret society. My death-war- 
rant has long sgo been signed, and Iam 
studiously watched, I feel certain, Even 
now’—— And he suddenly stopped, cast- 
ing a cautious glance round the room, and 
pointed toa atranger who was silently smok- 
ing and drinking, to all appearance en- 
grossed in their enjoyment. “I must leave 
you,” he said ina hurried hoarse whisper. 
Good-bye, friend;” and he crept out of 
the carabet quickly. ae 

The next morning Ludwig Kuhl's body 
was found flosting in the canal, near the en- 
trance to the Scheldt, pierced in the ~breast 
with a short dagger, with the device in | 
German on its flat black handle, “ We wait.” 
—Selected, : 
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Our Young Folks. 


A FLOATING GROCERY STORE. 
By A. F. LAWRENCE. 
a Y goodness, mamma! Do you believeit? Do 
you think it’s true?” cried my little sister 
Sarah as she rushed into the sitting room all out of 
breath. 

“Why. my dear child," said mother, in a quiet 
voice, ‘how excited you are! You should never let 
yourself become so excited that you have to say ‘my 
goodness;’ it isn’t a nice thing to {say. Besides, how 
ean I answer your questions when I haven't the re- 
motest idea of what you are talking about?” 

“Well, anyway, I think I ought to be excited, mam- 
ma. Peter's just been down stairs and told me an’ 
Lottie that yest’day when he was down on the river 
rowing he seeu——” 

“Saw,” said mother, with a smile, 

“Saw, I mean,” continued Sarah—“ 4 grocery store, 
with baskets of peaches and potatoes and pears, and 
a man and a little boy, s-floating down the river, 
Now what do you think of that ?” 

“Tt is rather astonishing, I admit,” said mother, 
“But perhaps Peter” (here she turned to me) “ will 
explain to us what. he meant.” 

So I told them the following story, which very like- 
ly may interest some of you. But first I must tell you 
that I live on the Hudson River. It is a large and 
beautiful river—so beautiful that the scenery along 
its banks has been compared to that of the Rhine, the 
famous river of Germany. There area great many 
sailing vessels and pleasure boats and steamboats on 
the Hudson, and not only these, but there are canal- 
boats also. Now we all know that canal-boats are 
made for travel in canals, where they are pulled slow- 
ly along by horses or mules which walk the bank on 
the “tow-path,” as it is called. One of the largest 
canals in the country, however, the Erie canal, comes 
into the Hudson River a good many miles from New 
York, and in order that the boats may reach New 
York they have to be “ towed” down the river. They 
can’t sail down, for they have no sails; they can’t 
stenm down, for they have tio engines; and they can’t 
be pulled down by muges, for there is no place for the 
mules to walk. So a great many of them, sometimes 
twenty or thirty, are fastened together, three or four 
abreast, in a long line, like a train of cars, and then a 
single powerful steamboat takes them in tow. I tell 
you this because one of these “ tows” is connected 
with the grocery store which I saw. Of course, when 
Sarah and mother asked what I meant by a grocery 
store floating in the river I explained myself as wel] 
as I could. 

“You know,” said I, “that Frank’—Frank is my 
older aister—‘ and I went rowing yesterday morning. 
We intended to go to the Cove. But when we reached 
the boat-house we found that a large crowd had come 
together to sce a regatta which had been arranged for 
that morning.” : 

“What is a regatta?” asked Sarah. | 


its 


“A boat race,” I replied; “but if you want to hear 
my atory you mustn’tinterrupt. After watching one 
or two of the races we started for our row. The water 
was smooth, but the sun was hot and Isoon became 
very warm, for although Frank was rowing she 
didn’t do any good; girls can’t row much, any way.” 

‘““Why, Peter, how you do talk! said mother with 
agrieved air. “I'm sure Frank rows very nicely.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” snid I, “I got tired, and was about 
to stop to rest when I sawa long tow of canal-boats 
eoming up the river.” 

“Well, where’s your grocery store?” interrupted 
Sarah again. 

“I thought it would be interesting,” I continued, 
without paying attention to her iuterruption, ‘to 
row alongside the canal-boats and make an exami- 
nation. And we did find it interesting, The canal- 
boatman’s family, you see, live on the boat with him 
in a little cabin, so that the bont is really a floating 
house. On one boat wesaw the washing of the family 
dangling from a clothes line on deck and fiuttering 
and drying in the breeze, while a woman, probably 
the Captain’s wife, was hard at work at her wash-tub. 
From another boat the blue curling smoke was rising 
from a stove-pipe;in the eabin roof, which led me to 
think that dinner was cooking. On still avother I 
saw under an awning made of an old sail a little baby 
curled up fast asleep in a-home-made, or rather boat- 
made, canyas hammock. On soine of the boats, in 
the cabin windows there were pretty pots of flowers 
and bits of curtains, while otber boats were dingy, 
dirty and disagreeable looking; just a3 on shore, you 
know, Sarah, you find that some little girls keep their 
rooms tidy and some little girls don’t.” 

fm not sure what Sarah said to this, but it sounded 
like “ Humph !" 

“But,” I continued, ‘as we were leaving the canal- 
boats, to row home, I suddenly heard the sound of a 
tin-horn, and, immediately after, a man shouting: 

‘< Here you are, now, nice fresh pears, five cents a 
quart!’ If it had not been for the river surround- 
ings, I could have !muagined that we were in the 
streets of New York, and that a licensed vender was 
dinning his morning call inour ears, But, on looking 
around, I found, not a vegetable cart, but a long, red, 
flat-bottomed boat, Alled with bushel-baskets of 
peaches and onions, potatoes and pears, barrels, 
boxes, and baskets of everything that would be 
found ina corner grocery. Aman and a little boy 
werg in charge of the boat; and that’s the grocery 
store I saw.” 

“Hoh!” said Sarah, ‘nothing but a row-boat. I 
don't think that’s very wonderful. I thought you 
mesnt a real grocery store, with 2 roof and walls and 
windows," 

“Y watched the grocery-boat some time,” I con- 
tinued, turning now to mother, ‘to see how the man 
who was init did his work. He would let his boat 
drift up to the side of a barge, and, while the little 
boy threw a rope up to the deck above, and the 
men there made it fast, he would blow his horn, 
and shout out hiscry of ‘Here you are.’ After selling 
all he could to the occupants of that boat, he would 
drift on to the next one, and go through the same 
operation. We rowed up to his grocery-boat, and 
purchased two quarts of pears, while the men on 
deck above looked down with the greatest curiosity 
atus. During the time that we were fast to his boat, 
making our purchases, he sold everything imaginable, 
from ea pint of peanuts fo the captain’s smallest boy 
up toa quart of vinegar to the captain’s wife. You 
see, mother, it’s the only way the canal-boat people 
ean trade, They can’t goto the stores. Accordingly, 
the stores cometo them. Don’t you think it is a curi- 
our method of shopping?” 

“Very curious,” said my mother. 

“‘T don’t,” said Sarah. 
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A GLANCE INTO THE FU- 
TURE; OR, THE WORLD 
IN THE TWENTY- 
NINTH CENTURY. 


BY E. T. CORBETT. 


(SCENE.—A drawing room in ahandsome house 

in New York. The room is elegantly furnished, 
but ts chiefly remarkable for the absence of furnace, 
register, fareplace, or any other visible source of 
warmth, The gas fixtures are also lacking. On 
one side is a sort of clock-face or dial-plate (though 
without hands or figures) let into the wall, and 
just beneath tt stands an elegant card receiver. 
The only occupant of the room is a@ lady, who sits 
before a piece of furniture resembling an escritoire, 
but she is not writing, although her fingers move 
busily. Presently a young girl enters and ad- 
dresses her with :) 

Well, Edith, what does Georgiana say ? Where 
is she now ? 

Mrs. Trevor. She hasn’t said much. I have 
been doing all the talking, and my fingers are 
fairly stiff with fatigue. She is still in Germany, 
and she proposes that we should join her there on 
Saturday; at the baths, you know. 

Miss Trevor. On Saturday? Why, do you 
recollect that this is Tuesday, and we should have 
only to-morrow in which to get ready? I don’t 
think we can do it, Edith. 

Mrs. T. Nor I; but we might take Saturday’s 
balloon, and so reach her on Monday evening. 
What do you say? Shall I tell her that we will 
go? 

Miss T. Yes, by all means. (Ars. Trevor 
resumes the movement of her fingers for a few 
moments, then pushes her chair back wearily.) 

Mrs. T. There! I am too tired for any more 
correspondence. I wish some one would come 
in and talk to us. 

Miss T. Your wish is ‘granted, for see—Dr. 
Renington and the Professor are at the door. 

(Already the dial plate before mentioned has 
opened, and discloses the likeness of a gentleman, 
while a visiting-card drops into the receiver. The 
next moment a second picture replaces the first, 
and a second card drops’into the receiver.) 

Mrs. T. Yes there they are—I am so glad. 

(She touches a small silver knob, Immediately 
the large doors at the further end of the room 
slide open, and two arm chairs are seen rising 
through the floor of the hall beyond. Twogentle- 
men advance, greetings are interchanged, and 
conversation begins.) 

Prof. Excuse me, Mrs. Trevor, but is not 
your house oppressively warm? The temperature 
is certainly too high for health. 

Mrs. T. So itseems to me, but I cannot ac- 
count for it, We have opened but one jar of 
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caloric since yesterday, and that is our usual al- 
lowance at this time of year. It must be stronger 
than common. 

Miss T, (Laughing.) I shall be obliged to 
confess my misdeed! The truth is, Clara, that I 
upset a whole jar some hours ago in the library, 
and so you have been suffering the consequences 
ever since. 

Dr, R. Never mind, Miss Clara, you have 
not done half the mischief that the Professor did 
when he went with me to the North Pole last 
month. 

Miss T, Oh, do tell me what he did; won't 
you, Doctor? 

Dr. R, Of course I will, You must know 
that he began by capturing a white bear and 
bringing it on board the yacht. 

Mrs. T. Alive? 

Dr. R. Very much alive, my dear madam, as 
you will see when I tell you what happened. The 
beast got loose, rushed into our store-room, and 
contrived to break nearly every jar of caloric we 
had on board, before we could secure him. 

Miss T. And what did you do to the bear? 

Dr. R, Well, we hadn't an opportunity of 
punishing him as he deserved, because he came 
to a speedy end. The immense quantity of caloric 
so suddenly liberated, quite overcame his bear-’ 
ship; in fact, he was partially roasted on the spot. 

Miss T. Oh, how horrid ! poor thing. 

Dr. R. You might better expend your com- 
passion on the real sufferers, Miss Clara. We 
were ina terrible plight, for we had so little ca- 
loric left that we were obliged to use it nearly all 
for melting the ice through which we passed on 
our return; consequently we did not dare to warm 
the cabin atall. For my part, I was nearly frozen, 
and I have never quite thawed since. 

Mrs. T, Why that was really dreadful. Where 
did the accident occur, doctor? 

Dr, R. In the north-west passage. 

Prof. But as I told you at the time, Ren- 
ington, you were enabled to realize some of the 
sufferings of the ancient navigators, before our 
present method of carrying heat into frigid latitudes 
was ever dreamed of. 

Mrs. T. Professor, you astonish me. Did 
people ever venture into those frozen regions 
without protection from the intense cold ? 

Prof. They did indeed, and endured incredi- 
ble hardships in so doing. 

Dr. R. And now we provide ourselves with a 
few dozen jars of condensed heat, and suffer no 
inconvenience from the lowest possible tempera- 
tures. 

Miss T. Unless you take a bear on board. 

Prof, Come, Miss Clara, that is hardly fair. 

Mrs. T. Tell me, when was it that people 
first began to use caloric, or condensed heat, as we 
use it? ; 

Prof. 


About two hundred years ago. By the 


way, that twenty-seventh century was a remarka- 
ble one in the world’s history. It was crowded 
with discoveries and inventions, all more or less 
important, though not equally conspicuous. Our 
present mode of communicating with our absent 
friends was then perfected: before that period, 
men had tried in turn telegraphs, and telephones, 
as they were called—both cumbersome, intricate 
contrivances, full of defects and liable to accidents. 
They learned by slow degrees the true uses and 
powers of electricity—in fact, the most advanced 
minds of the nineteenth century would have 
flouted as incredible some of the commonest ap- 
pliances of the twenty-ninth. But the inventor 
always has been, and always will be, in advance 
of his generation, 

Miss T. Oh, Professor, tell us more about these 
discoveries, won't you? Give us a little lecture. 

Mrs. T. No, don’t begin there. Tell us some- 
thing about the nineteenth century, for that is 
what we have been studying lately. How little 
the people of that epoch knew! 

Prof. And how much they thought they 
knew! 

Miss T. Yes, that is so comical. One would 
imagine, to read the literature of the time, that 
they had attained the pinnacle of greatness and 
wisdom. 

Prof. Yet they crossed the ocean in steam- 
ships—great, slow, clumsy things, which con- 
sumed eight or ten days in the voyage. 

Dr. R. And considered forty miles an hour by 
rail fast traveling. 

Prof. And employed the poorer classes for 
their household servants. 

Miss T. Yes, I was so amused with thate— 
wasn't it odd? Didn’t they know enough to 
have mechanical servants ? 

Prof. No, Miss Clara, neither they nor their 
children were able to solve that difficult domestic 
problem. It was not until the twenty-sixth century 
that mechanical servants were first constructed ; 
and even then they were so poorly made, and so 
inadequate, that they were seldom used. It took 
nearly a hundred years to perfect the invention, 
and make them what they are now. 

Miss T, Apropos of that, we had a droll ex- 
perience here last week. ‘Tell them about your 
new cook, Edith. 

Mrs. T. Oh, a most absurd thing; but since 
Clara has spoken of it, I may as well tell you. I 
was over-persuaded last week to buy a new pat- 
ent cook, with so many improvements that I was 
completely won over, So I purchased the thing, 
and told Dawson, my housekeeper, to set it going 
at once. Unfortunately, we had a dinner-party 
that evening, and you can imagine how I felt when 
I found that everything was completely spoiled 
—literally burned to cinders! To cap the climax 
of my miseries, just as it was time to make the 
coffee the horrid thing stopped entirely, stood 
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stock still, and all the screwing and oiling only 
made it worse ! 

Prof. But why not have sent for the inventor 
‘or the merchant ? 

Ars, T, We did; but when the man who made 
it came next morning, he insisted that, Dawson 
had put it out of order. Of course that was ab- 
surd, for Dawson has been with me for five years, 
and he manages all the servants beautifully, though 
Ihave some very complicated ones. There is 
my new waiter with the double suspension. at- 
tachment, which is such an intricate thing; and 
Dawson understood it from the very first, although 
I don’t even yet, and I never dare to put a finger 
on it. ops 

Miss T. But I did put a finger on it one day, 
and the consequence was that he poured a whole 
bottle of wine into my glass, or rather over it. - 

Dr. R. It is scarcely to be wondered at that 
these mishaps occur sometimes; the greater wonder 
is that they don’t occur oftener. I set my letter- 
writer at work not long ago to write a letter of 


sympathy and condolence toa friend who had , 


lost his wife, but instead he sent a letter of con- 
gratulation. _ 

Mrs. T. Now that was really dreadful. 

Dr, &. So T thought, Mrs. Trevor, for it nearly 
ended our friendship. ' 

Mrs. T. But then, what are such annoyances 
compared with the unpleasantness of having ser- 
vants with eyes, ears and tongues forever about 
one? Why, domestic privacy must have been im- 
possible under such conditions. 

Prof. Doubtless it was, but people were e forced 
to endure an evil for which they could find no 
cure. These civilized barbarians prided them- 
selves, too, on having subjugated the horse to their 
uses. You know they employed those animals to 
draw vehicles, and they even rode upon their 
backs. 

Mrs. T. Yes,1 have ea about that, At what 
time did they get an idea of using electric pro- 
pellers like ours? 

Prof. About A. D. 2450. You have, of course, 
seen the models and drawings at the Antiquarian 
Rooms, illustrating the ancient horse ? 

Miss T. Yes, we were there last: week. It 
seems almost incredible, but I suppose that they 
actually went about in those queer vehicles, with 
the horses attached. 

Dr. R. .Beyond a doubt, Miss Clara. What 
ancient history have you been reading lately, may 
Lask? : : . : 

Miss 7. Oh, it isn’t a history, not even a trea- 
tise on history, Dr. Renington. But one day when 
I was looking over the books at the Antiquarian 
Rooms, I got hold of the queerest volume! It 
was poked away in a dusty corner, as if no one 
cared: for it, and it was called the “ Centennial 
Record.””. I. brought it home, and Edith and I 
have been dipping into it ever since. It gives an 





account of a great festival, held in the year 1876 
in this country, at which all the inhabitants of 
the country came together to pay their devotions 
to that great bird they worshiped——the American 
eagle, I think. 

Dr. Rk. Oh, no, Miss Clara, you are wrong 
there—the ancient Americans were not idolaters, 
and they never worshiped the eagle. Doubtless 
the barbarous spelling of your old book -has led 
you astray ; but the Professor can tell you the ob- 
ject of that great gathering better than I can. 
What was it, Professor? 

Prof. It was certainly not.a religious festival 
—it was only one of a series of bazars, or gigantic 
fairs, which were considered to advance the arts 
and sciences, and were held in various:countries 
of Europe during the latter half of this same cen- 
tury of which we have been ee Nothing 
more than that. 

Mrs. F. Weil, all these ietnge a are very inter- 
esting to know, but I am really.glad when I think 
that I was not born in such.a, stupid age. 

Miss T. Yes indeed! we have a great deal to 
be thankful for when we consider how uncom- 
fortable life must have been with such bare sur- 
roundings. 

Mrs. T. T-wanted to ask if they had no bal- 
loon traveling at all in those days? Surely I 
have read of balloons in. the history of ancient 
America, although I am not sure of the date. 

Prof. You are right ; they were partially known 
before the year 1900, but so defective and imper- 
fect was that knowledge that they were regarded 
as playthings, rather than. useful and necessary 
conveyances,. Of. course, there were some ad- 
venturous spirits who made balloon voyages, and 
astonished all beholders with..their temerity; but 
the balloon was not utilized until the close of. the 
twenty-sixth century, almost the twenty-seventh. 

Mrs. T. What a pity, for it is certainly a most 
charming mode of traveling, far superior to that 
gloomy tunnel, if one wishes to cross the ocean. 

Dr. T, J differ,from you there. . I vastly pre- 
fer the tunnel, and then the time you.save is quite 
a consideration. You know that the express trains 
are making the through trip now in thirty hours. 

Mrs. T. Well, the balloons only take forty- 
eight, and that is fast enough for me. . Besides, I 
am always so fearful while in the tunnel that the 
lights will be exhausted, and then imagine the 
darkness! I should die of fright in such a case. 

Prof. No danger.of that, Mrs. Trevor. The 
company send an extra supply of light put up in 
the most convenient jars you ever saw, with every 
train. In fact, I found the light too intense for 
me, and was obliged to turn it off. several times 
to rest my eyes. 

Mrs. T, Still, I think I shall taayal by balloon ; 
T feel so much safer. ce 

Miss T. Edith, you are a real coward. What 
would you have done if you had been obliged to 
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cross in a steamship, with the great waves buffet- 
ing you on every side, and threatening to swal- 
low up vessel and passengers ? 

Mrs. T. Why, I should have staid at home, I 
suppose, rather than encounter such horrors. 

Prof. Excuse me, ladies, if I remind Rening- 
ton that. we are engaged to dine with an old friend 
in Charleston this evening, and the day is already 
far spent. But I had something for you, Miss 
Clara, (¢aking some tiny packages from his coat 
pocket) which I know you wilk enjoy. :::I did not 
see you at the opera last. evening,'so-E-brought you 
a few of the gems: -This aria from the second act 
is especially fine, and bids fair to be very popular. 

Miss. T; -Oh, thank you, how, kind you were 
to remember me! -..I was so anxious to go last 
night, as it was the first- representation, but it was 
quite impossible. However, this is very consoling. 
Suppose we open the aria you mentioned and en- 
joy it now. Will you unseal it, please? . - 

Prof. Certainly.’ (Prof. takes up one of the 
small packages and carefully breaks the seal. Im- 
mediately a charming soprano voice executes a 
difficell aria. ae listen attentively. The voice 
ceases.)- “ae 

Miss T. How dherhingl. Tam-so auch in- 
debted to you. ‘Now I-want to ask: a! fayor-of 
which this. music reminds me, although: my re- 
quest has‘ nothing to do with operas. - Won't you 
give me your last speech before the. Historical 
Society? The package Edith purchased was not 
good—some of the sentences were quite inaudible, 
and we were so disappointed about it. 

Prof. It will give me great pleasure to bring 
you a new one; but where did you get- yours? I 
ask because I suppose the‘copyist must-have used 
a defective appaatnss and: I want to inquire 
into it. TE, 

Mrs. T. . 1 bought it hte I go. for all ‘our 
lecture and music packages; at the new. bazar ; but 
I think I shall have to change—they have sold me 
a number of defective things lately, 4 

Prof. Such carelessness is inexcusiible, . Not 
only every word, but every inflection of thé voice 
can, and should be given with perfect distinctness. 
I should advise you ‘to go to Trevelyan’ s in fu- 
ture. But now I must say good morning: Come, 
Renington. 

( The gentlemen make Pie adieux. Mrs. Tre- 
vor touches the small silver knob again, the large 
doors skide open, and the arm chairs once more 
appear rising out of the floor. -The visitors take 
their seats, and the chatrs descend into the lower 
hall, There a mechanical footman hands them 
their hats and overcoats, and opens the door for 
them. 

They seat themselves in Suall. a vehicles 
of peculiar style, press a button for a moment, 
then lean back comfortably, and are waeled 
rapidly away. : 


Opstairs Mrs. Trevor shanks: + Suppose we 


‘have the lights now, Clara; it is getting too dark 


to see. 

(Afiss Trevor moves toward a table on which 
Stands an exquisite vase. She raises the cover, 
and at once the apartment is filled with a soft 
sunshiny radiance. 

Enter mechanical footman with newspaper, 
which he places on the table and retires.) 
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A JUDGMENT OF GOD. 


CHAPTER IL 
A MYSTERIOUS INTERVIEW. 


Ox the right bank of the Memel, near the town of Tilsit, 
ia citnated tha astata of Tnrellen. 

It had recently come into the possession of a wealthy 
old lady, the widow of the Count of Ruthenberg. This 
person lived exceedingly retired, associating but little with 
families in the vicinity. She was, however, frequently vis- 
ited by her relatives from Courland. She was a Russian 
by birth, but had left her country a few years previous to 


tha onaning af this narrative. to reside in Prussia. 





A JUDGMENT OF GOD.— THE GAMEKEEPER HIDING T 


LE 





HE YOUNG COUNT'S BODY. * 


The Countess of Ruthenberg had been very beautiful in 
her youth, and had played an important and brilliant part 
at the court of St. Petersburg, before the time when the 
Emperor Alexander I. became pious, or even thought of 
becoming so. At last, however, sho fell into disgrace, and 
retired to the chateau of Turellen, which had belonged for 
many years toher family. She had no children, and lived 
in the preatest luxury in her retreat, which she rarely left, 
except to visit some of the German watering-places. 

She had resided in Prussia four or five years, when 
strange rumors were set afloat about the chateau. The 
countess had received a visit, 4 month previously, fromone - 
of her nephews from Courland—the young Count of Ruth- 
enberg, who, a fortnight afterward, suddenly disappeared. 
One night he took leave of his aunt as usual, and retired to 
his chamber. The next morning his bed was found undis- 
turbed, his clothes in their usual place, but of the count 
himself not the slightest trace was discovered. 

The countess had at first manifested the utmost anxiety, 
butsoon after spoke of the matter with great indifference. 
The Ruthenbergs wero all strange people. Perhaps the 
young count had embarked in some adventure ; perhaps 
some sudden caprice had seized him, in the pursuit of 
which he hed been Jed on farther than he had intended to 
go, and from which he would doubtless return in due time. 
But a fortnight elapsed, and yct no traces were found of 
the young count, nor was any nows received from him. 
Tho rumors which were afloat began to assume a serious 
shape, and it was even asserted that, on the night of his 
disappearance, strunge noises had been heard proceeding 
from the chateau, followed by stifled cries for assistance. 

These rumors reached my ears, and as I was then justice 
of the peace of Lithuania, and as the chateau of Tarellen 
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was within the circle of my jurisdiction, I thought it my’ 
duty to inquire into the affair, and to that end wrote tc 
the bailiff of the vicinity for information. 

He replied by assuring me that the rumors afloat were: 
certninly well founded, but that the countess was not at all 
uneasy, and attributed the count’s disappearance toa mere 
freak, which was quite in keeping with his reckless charac- 
ter. As regarded the noises and cries said to have been 
heard, he hud been able to obtain no positive information. 

A few wecks later, after I had almost forgotten the affair, 
I received a visit which surprised me greatly. Ata late 
hour in the evening a earriage stopped before my door. 

A few moments after, my servant announced that a 
stranger had insisted upon speaking with me, but refused 
to send up his name, and was awaiting me in the parlor. 

A man in my position is of course accustomed to receive 
mysterious visits. 

I went below at once, and found myself in the presence 
of an old gentleman, elegantly dressed. Ho was a tall, 
slender man of stately bearing, whose exquisite politeness 
was quite in keeping with his general appearance. His 
whole air and manner, together with the mocking smilo 
which played about his thin lips, bespoke the diplomat. 

**Tam Count Alexander Ruthenberg,” he said, “ attached 
to the Russian Embassy at the court of —~.” 

**How can I serve you, count ?” I inquired. 

“T have a confidential communication to make to you, 
of 2 most serious nature., Can I rely upon your discre- 
tion ? on the most complete discretion—the most absolute 
silence 2” : 

* Assuredly ; at least, so long as they do not conflict with 
my duties as a judge.” 

It is precisely to you, in your capacity ag jndge, that 
I address myself, to learn if what I am about to relate to 
you ean be verified or not. Outside of this, personally, the 
result is a matter of indifference tome. But to my story. 
The Countess Ruthenberg of Turellen is my sister-in- 
law.” 

AhY? ; 

JT have been visiting her during the past week. A 
month previous to my arrival, my nephew, Count Paul, 
had been with her, and suddenly disappeared after a so- 
journ of a fortnight at the chateau,” 

*T am aware of this fact.” 

‘Have you entertained any suspicions concerning his 
disappearance ?” 

“Many rumors have been afloat in reference to it, but I 
have been unable to verify them.” 

“T fear that I can enable you to dogo. Mf sister-in- 
law thinks that this disappearance is a youthful freak ; 
but the countess is a woman who looks at things from a 
frivolous point of view. It is her habit to do so.” 

' A scarcely perceptible sneer curled the lips of the diplo- 
mat, an‘ he continued in 2 Jight tone : 

‘The young man has doubtless been guilty of some 
folly, but I fear it has cost him his life.” 

“Then you think that there has been a murder ?” 

“ Have the kindness to follow mo attentively. ‘Last year 
my sister-in-law visited the watering-place of Ems. There 
sho engaged, as a companion, a very beantiful young lady. 
A few days after this, a young man came and offered his 
services a3 & gamekeeper, My sister-in-law also took him 
into her employ, and he accordingly accompanied her and 
the young Indy to Turellen. Between the young people 
some mysterious tie existed, or, at any rate, they met fre- 
quently in secret. They must have been acquainted before 
entering the household of the countess. But you will ask 
what connection can there be between these circumstances 
and tha disnppearance of my nephew ?” 


*Tndeed, count, I cannot see —~” 

“TI beg that you will hear me out. Two months since, 
my nephew came to Turellen. Hoe was—I wish that I 
could say he is, but, unfortunately, I can only speak of 
him in the past tense—he was very wild, reckless, head- 
strong, and neither his father nor my sister-in-law had ever 
checked him in his wayward and evil habits, 

“He had just*passed a year in Paris, to complete his 
education, when he made this visit. Here he met tho 
young lady companion, who, as I before mentioned, was 
exceedingly beautiful, and with whom he immediately fell 
violently in love. Ho had never been thwarted in any of 
his wishes, so he persecuted the lady with his attentions ; 
while she, finding that her repulses only inoreased his pas- 
sion, at last demanded protection from my sister-in-law, 

The countess is frivolous, and attaches little import- 
ance to matters of this kind; so she coldly informed the 
young lady that she never interfered in affairs of the heart. 

* But tho heart has nothing to do with this affair,’ re~ 
plied the yonng companion. ‘Then it is only a flirtation, 
and I am still less disposed to give myself sanoyance abont 
it,’ added the countess ; and she repeated the conversation 
in the same light tone to the young count, who, in conse- 
quence, became doubly pressing in his suit. 

The persecuted young girl, if appears, now confined 
herself to her apartments, which she left only when ‘sent 
for by her employer. Doubtless she made some arrange- 
ments for leaving the chateau at this time, for she wrote 
many letters. There seems throughout to be something 
mysterious in her history—however, this is not to tho 
point. 

‘« But in proportion as she took pains to avoid being in 
the presence of my nephew, the gamekeeper (the hand- 
some fellow who had been brought from Germany) sought 
to keep the count always in sight. Ho followed him con- 
stantly with looks full of anger and menace. Was it from 

j jenlousy, or some other cansc? This question I have not 
| been ablo to answer in my own mind. 

*€On the night of my nephew’s disappenrance, the com- 
panion had served tea, and remnined with the countess 
untilten o’clock, when she retired to her own apartments. 
A few moments subsequently, my nephew also bade his 
aunt good-night. He was never seen afterward. You 
were doubtless familiar with all these circumstances before, 
sir ” ’ 

I bowed assent. : 

“But probably your knowledge of the affair rests hero ? 
The young lady occupies (for she is still at Turellen) a sit- 
ting-room with an adjacent bedchamber, on the ground 
floor overlooking the garden. Next to her apartments is 
a third room, which communicates with them. 

* The countess never enters this room, which is used ay 
a library, and her companion, who was the only person 
who frequented it, rarely closed the door opening into it 
from her chamber. The key remains, or did remnin, in ths 
lock. It was easy, therefore, to gain access through this 
library to her chamber; the windows of the latter havo 
heavy inside shutters, while there are only blinds to those 
of the library. 

“The night of my nephew's disappearance was toward 
the last of April. One, or several of tho windows of the 
library were open. He retired to his own chamber, but 
only for the sake of appearances, for he spectlily extin- 
guished his light, and went out softly, closing his door, so 
that the inmates of the house might suppose that he was 
asleep. He next quietly descended the stairs and entered 
the garden without being perceived ; ho then directed his 
steps to the side of the chateau inhabited by the young 
lady in question. 
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** The lights were out in her rooms. He listened for a 
moment to assure himself that she was sleeping, and henr- 
ing no movement, he entered the library through one of 
the windows, making use of a peach-tree growing beneath 
it. The blinds were not latched, but only tightly closed, 
for during the day he had entered the library and arranged 
them to suit his purposes. He had therefore only to push 
them open and jump into the room. 

“Once there, he was, so to speak, almost in the young 
Jady’s chamber, for, as you will remember, the door leading 
into it from the library was never locked.” 


CHAPTER II. 
HYPOTHESIS OF 4 MURDER. 


HERE thought fit to interrupt the count. 
For the last few moments I had listened 
to him with the utmost astonishment. 
What ho had first related to me he might 
have learned by questioning the servants, 
or from the admissions of his frivolous 
sister-in-law. But how, and by what 
means, had he become acquainted with 
the latter details ? 

Count,” I inquired, ‘‘have you re- 
-eeived any news from your nephew since 
his disnppenrance ” 

PO “*None, sir.” 

“Then there are parties who must bo aware what has 
become of him ?” 

‘None that I know of.” 

‘Yet you relate to me circumstances which'can only be 
known to himself, or to some one who had closely observed 
his conduct.” 

 Assuredly ; but I have not yet finished my recital.” 

‘Have the kindness to inform me of the source whence 
you have obtained your information.” 

“T am quite prepared to do so. I have never been a 
detective, nor even a magistiate——” 

“Tt is difficult to realize the fnct.” 

“But I am 2 diplomat—an old diplomat.” - 

© Well 2” 

“*Well, I am a enrefnl observer, and ean deduce con- 
clusions from my observations as well as a detective.” 

“Then you are only giving me the benofit of your obser- 
vations and deductions ?” 

**Sir, I have made human natnre my study. I knew 
my nephew well; I have also fathomed the countess and 
hercompanion. I have observed everything at Turellen— 
the arrangement of the house, the inmates, and the life 
which they lead. Rest assured, therefore, that I am able to 
draw just conclusions from my observations.” 

‘Do these conclusions selate to your nephew's disap- 
pearance ?” 

Precisely. Shall I continue?” 

“T beg that yon will do so.” 

** My nephew being in the library, approached the young 
lady’s room nnd listened. All was quiet, He opened the 
door softly and entered the room. She was sleeping. Ho 
whispered, ‘ Alice 

“TJ believe this is her name. Sho awakens, is about to 
eall for assistance, but he closes her mouth with kisses, 
She had recognized his voice ; besides, the moon was shin- 
ing brightly on this April night. 

“She starts from his embrace with horror, and is agnin 
about to seream for assistance. But the young count is a 
true Ruthenberg, and his will is of iron ; besides, had he 
not been 2 student at. German university, and completed 
his education at Paris ? 








‘¢ «My dear girl,’ he said, quietly, ‘if you alarm the serv- 
ants they will find me here—in your chamber.’ 

‘* ¢Wretch !’ she cries, ‘leave here instantly !’ 

‘* ©Tt would be a crime to obey you, my fair Alice, a crima 
against your beauty and your love.’ 

** ¢Jnfamous wretch !’ 

“The conversation continued for some time in this 
strain. The girl is the soul of honor, and is courageous 
and energetic. She was maddened by despair. Sho ro- 
membered her poniard, and finding no other means of 
deliverance, she seized it and plunged it into the bosom of 
the count. It touched a vital part, and he fell dead at her 
feet | 

“She has escaped one danger only tb incur another. 
She is in despair. Then comes to her assistance the mys- 
terious gamekeeper, or perhaps she goes in search of him. 
What is she todo? Shall she relate what has happened ? 
But she has committed a murder, and not strictly in self- 
defense, for she had but to call for assistance and a dozen 
servants would have responded to her summons. 

‘She must dispose of the corpse. But how to do so? 
The slightest accident would betray her. There was no 
time to lose. The gardeners would at an early hour be at 
their work. The blood-stains in her chamber must be 
effaced before daybreak. 

“But where conceal the corpse? If it were not borne 
away from the chateau detection was inevitable, and to 
hide it in either of her own rooms was also to expose her- 
self to great danger. There remained, then, only tho 
library as a place of concealment. Np one save herself 
frequented that apartment. 

«They bore the corpse into the library, then raised somo 
of tho boards of the floor, and after having dng a sufficiently 
large hole beneath, they deposited in it the body of my 
nephew, threw back the earth and replaced the floor. The 
body still lies there !” 

The count ceased speaking. But even before he had 
concluded I had decided upon my plan of action. 

* Count,” I inquired, ‘would you be willing to repent 
before a notary what you have just told me ?” 

“No, sir, I should be silent; and if yon were even to 
allude to our conversation, I should deny that it had taken 
place.” 

‘*Then pray may I inquire, since yon nre so determined 
on this point, why you have thought proper to communi- 
cate your suspicions to me ?” 

Tn order to induce you to equse a judicial investigation 
of this mystery. For I supposed that, after you had liat- 
ened to my communication, you would feel yourself in duty 
bound to do so.” 

Our laws forbid a judge to notice anonymous denun- 
cintions.” Ls 

“*T sincerely regret it. My nephew is certainly dead, at 
least I fully believe so. True, an inquiry would not restora 
him to life, and one man more or less in the world, even 
when that man is a Count Ruthenberg, makes no great dif- 
ference. Still, I very much wish an investigation could 
take place.” 

«Without being considered impertinent, may I inquire 
why ?” 

‘©Why ? I will tell you frankly. I am desirous to know 
if my observations were just, and if my ¢ deductions and con- 
clusions are correct.” 

Although his reply bordered on cynicism, the frivolity 
of this Russian diplomat was so original that one could not 
but admire him in spite of it. Besides, his communica- 
tion, although he refused to give it publicity, and althongh 
it did not oblige me to prosecnte my inquiries further, 
piqued my curiosity, and I continued the conversation, in 
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NEWS BROUGHT TO THE MAGISTRATE OF TBE HEAD GAMEBEKFER'S DEATH, 


order to ascertain how far I could depend upon what he 
had said. ; 

**Count, I will only begin {the investigation which you 
desire on one condition.” 2 

* And what may that be ?” 

“*T will go to Turellen, to interrogate your sister-in-law, 
and if she shares your suspicions——” ; 

**She does share them, and will not hesitate to admit it, 
But what will you do afterward ?” : : 

TT will question all the other inmates of the chateau.” 

“All! The young lady also ?” 

‘* Most assuredly.” 

* Ah, if this be so, sir, I agree beforehand fo your con- 
ditions.” 

“Then assure me, on your honor, that the facts which 
you have related to me are true, and that you are con- 
-vinced of the exactitude of the conclusions at which you 
have arrived.” J 

*¢Will you give me your word nof to mention ot Turellen 
my visiéf to you? I-warn you that, should you speak of it, 
.I will deny it in the most positive manner.” 

**T promise, on my honor, to keep your secret.” 

* And Lin turn give you the assurance which you require. 
I wish you success in the prosecution of your inquiries, sir, 
-and have the honor to bid you good-night.” 

He rose, bowed and departed, and I soon heard his car- 
ringe-wheels sounding in the distance. 





CHAPTER If. * 
THE COUNTESS OF RUTHENBERG. 


My visitor left me s prey to the most contradictory emo- 
tions. He had appnrently no direct interest in this matter, 
at least I could not perceive that his denunciation arose 
from any personal motive. But was it not to be feared 
that he had been influenced by some sinister consideration, 
and only wished to make use of me to accomplish an evil 
design? Besides, in sifting what he had told me, I found 


that he had presented but few actual facts, and that his | 


recital was mostly made up of his own conclusions, and 
these were vague materials on which to begin an investi- 
gation. 

What, I asked myself, is the object to be gained in pros- 
ecuting this affair? To prove a murder, doubtless. But 
also to place the culprit in the hands of the law.: 

Now, who is this eulpri¢? The count himself had ad- 
mitted her to be a virtuous and charming girl, who, without 
friends on whom to rely, and surrounded by evil-minded 
and unscrupulous persons, to save her honor, and urged 
on'by despair, had committed an action which, however, 
under a strict construction of the law, could not come under 
the exculpation of a homicide in self-defense. 

And the victim? Was he not one of those vulgar de- 
bauchees, destitute alike of soul and honor, and was not his 
fate simply a just retribution for his brutal conduct ? 

And yet, how could I avoid prosecuting my inquiries ? 
In my capacity of judge I had heard the denunciation by 
the count, and however much he might persist in refusing 
it publicity, it was still my duty to investigate the whole 
affair. 

If his conclusions were unfounded, it would have the 
advantage of removing all suspicions from the young Indy 
implicated ; and, in the contrary event, it mighé still result 
to her benefit, for the count had admitted that he was not 
the only person who suspected her, but that his sister- 
in-law entertained the same suspicions with himself, which 
were at any moment liable to assume shape and take the 
form of a criminal accusation, in which case many extenu- 


_ ating circhmstances that I could adduce might possibly fail 
: $0 be brought forward. 


My duty, as well as the young girl’s interests, demanded 
that I should take immediate action in this matter. 

Shortly after forming this determination, I found myself 
at Turellen, in the presence of the countess. I had invol- 
untarily painted her, in my own mind, as & woman or 
whom age had conferred embonpoint, but who still pre 
served traces of her former beauty, with perhaps indics- 
tions of her early frivolity in the way of freedom of speect 
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TUE CHATEAU OF TURELLEN, 
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and Tightness of manner. In my first supposition I was 
right ; in the latter, entirely at fault. I had judged her by 
man's standard, and was consequently deceived. Appear- 
ances, of which men are so often regardless, aro everything 
to women. ‘They can only live respected by preserving 
them intact; she alone dares to trample, them under her 
feet who is dead to all sense of virtue and honor. 

The Countess of Ruthenberg was still handsome. Her 
aimple and elegant toilet was,so harmonious and becoming, 
that you would have supposed her forty rather than sixty 
years of age. But her mauner was that of a women who 
had lived the greater number of years. Her bearing was 
grave and dignified—her expression cold and almost severe. 
I saw at once that her powers of dissimulation were great, 
and that I hnd an adroit woman of the world to deal with. 

T felt that I must begin by informing her frankly of the 
object of my visit, for she was too shrewd, on the announce- 
ment of my name, not to have divined that 1 visited her in 
my official capacity. 

‘Madame, I am a justice of the peace, and my duty as 
such must excuse my troubling you with this visit.” 

In spite of her reserve, sho politely rejoined : 

**7 could have wished, sir, that I owed this honor to 
some other cause. In any case, however, you are most 
welcome, and I am all attention to what you may have to 
pay.” 

“Some time since you were visited by your nephew, the 
Count of Ruthenberg, and a fortnight afterward he sud- 
denly disappeared.” 

The countess bowed assent. 

‘Have you heard from him since then ?” 

**T have not, sir.” 

‘*Have you any suspicions us to the cause of his disap- 
pearance ?” 

** Permit me, sir, to inquire, before replying, if you at- 
tribute his disappearance to 2 murder ?” 

Personally, I have no suspicions ; but thero are rumors 
afloat Whieh it is my duty to verify or dispel. Do you your- 
self believe that a murder has been committed 2” 

«I have no reason to believe so.” 

‘How, then, do you account for your nephew's disap- 
pearnnee 2” 

“Tt is to mo an inexplicable mystery, which I can only 
hope that time will unravel.” 

‘* May I inquire who are the inmates of your chateau ?” 

‘- Myself and servants.” 

‘** Are they numerous ?” 

“TT have a young lady companion, ‘a butler, six lackeys, 
three maids and two cooks. Do you wish also to‘know the 
personnel of my kitchen ?” 

“No. You have also a gamekeeper, I believe ?” 

*‘¥es ; but he does not reside in the chateau. He ocou- 
pies a cottage i in the neighboring wood, about ten minutes’ 
walk from here.” 

“ Has he a family ?” 

“Ho is a widower, and resides alone with his daughter.” 


“4 





CHAPTER IV. 
PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS. 

I pausep in surprise. Tho count had mentioned a 
gamekeeper, but as a young man who had some mysterious 
xelations with the companion. There was, then, some 
misunderstanding. Nevertheless, the existence of this 
gamekeeper, who, with his daughter, resided in the vicinity 
of the chateau, arrested my attention, and I had a presenti- 
ment that this circumstance was in some way connected 
with the success of my investigation, So I continued my 


inquiries : 


“Ty this gamekeeper the only person inhabiting. the 
forest ?” 

** His cottage is entirely isolated.” 

**What kind of 2 man is he ?” 

**He is a stern man, who performs his duties with the 
utmost exactitude.” 

** And his daughter ?” 

‘What do you mean, sir ?” 

‘©What is her reputation ?” 

“JT have not inquired concerning it, and have never 
heard anything in favor of, or against her.” 

‘‘Then you have not seen her ?” 

‘Yes, sho sometimes comes to the chateau.” 

“Is sho pretty ?” 

“Yes, she is very pretty.” ” 

My presentiments were becoming verified ; for I too had 
formed conclusions, differing entirely from those of tho 
count. The nephew of this latter had doubtless met the 
gamekeerer’s daughter in the chateau or grounds, This 
pretty girl had pleased him, and she had not repulsed so 
rich and handsome a suitor. Some evening the father had 
surprised them. He was a stern man, and what followed 
might easily be imagined. 

Tho countess had read my thoughts, 


head. 
‘No, no,” she said, ‘there was no love affair between 


my nephew and this young girl.” 

* Are you sure of that, madame ?” 

‘Had such been the ease I should have known it.” 

A slight smile passed over her lips. It was the first time 
that she had smiled. I read in her eyes, ‘Had he sought 
this young girl he would have informed mo’of it.” 

“You have doubtless an under-gamekeeper ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Is ho young ?” 

** About twenty years of age.” 

‘* How long hus he been in your employ ?” 

eT brought him with me from Germany Inst Summer.” 

* And has your female companion been long with you?” 

“The same length of time.” 

“Td she still young 2?” * 

‘Sho is scarcely twenty.” 

«Do you know anything of her family or past history ?” 

‘No, sir. ‘Last year at Ems I gonght a young lady asa 
companion. She was presented - me—sho pleased me, 
and I engaged her without inquiry.” 

“Have you not had cause to regret your choice ? ad 

“No, sir, She isa perfect Indy i in point of education 
and manners, and of a most amiable disposition, although 
exceedingly reserved, 

**And you have found no reason to aviestion her moral- 
ity 2?” 

= On the contrary, sir, . her principles are above sugpi- 
cion.’ 

“Pardon me, madame, this inquiry, but my duties as a 
judge require mo to make it—~what relations existed be- 
tween this lady and your nephew.?”: 

T had expected to have seen a faint, mocking smile curl 
the lips of the countess, But her expression was cold and 
unchanged, and yet I fancied that I could detect a feeling 
of uneasiness beneath “her calmness and asaurance. 
Scarcely, however, had I had time to remark this when it 
had disappeared. 

Sho replied to my question in a firm, quiet voice, not 
unmixdd with pride—a pride, the equivocal significance of 
which I fully understood. 

“Sir, their relations wero always such as should have 
existed between the nephew and the companion of the 
Countess of Ruthenberg.” 


She shook her 
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I thought these words somewhat ont of place from the 
lips of a woman like the countess ; they neither agreed 
with what I had heard of her or of her nephew. But as 
the Indy had taken refuge in her pride, I knew it would 
be folly to attempt to induco her to make an admission 
which she had denied with such hauteur. I therefore 
vhanged my tactics. 

Do not the apartments of your companion overlook 
the garden ?” . 

"Yes, sit; they are on the ground floor.” 

Do they not adjoin a library ” 

‘The troubled expression became this time more marked 
upon her face. She looked at me inquiringly and unea- 
sily ; then, as if fearing that her glance had betrayed her, 
she suddenly dropped her eyes. 


It was evident that Iwas making some progress now.- 


The countess soon recovered her self-possession, and re- 
plied calmly : 

‘There is an old library, certainly, adjoining her cham- 
ber.” 

“Have you visited that library since the disappearance 
of your nephew ?” 

‘No, sir; I have not been in it for over a year.” 

**Sinca the evening in question, have you noticed any 
change in the manner or conduet of your companion ?” 

**None, sir.” 

**Pardon me, madame, if I dwell so much on this cir- 
enmstance ; but I consider it highly important, and I beg 
you will endeavor to call to mind——” 

*¢ Do you suppose me capable of concealing from you 
the truth ?” 

“T will be frank with you, madame, In the conversa- 
tion we have just had, you yourself have furnished me 
with a clew——” 

eT, sir 2” 

‘Which itis my duty to follow up. To this end, there- 
fore, it is necessary that I should interrogate the persous 
iu your employ.” i 

Provoked to such an extent as to be thrown off her 
guard, she exclaimed, angrily : 

**You have promised to be frank with me ?” 

‘Certainly, madame.” 

Well, tell me the name of tho person who last night 
paid youa visit, regarding this matter ?” 

She had betrayed herself. My words had convineed 
her that her brother had communicated his suspicions to 
me. She had divined their nature, and this at once con- 
vinced me of. their importance. I mado her a diplomatic 
reply : 

“Madame, the law imposes it as a duty upon 5 judge 
sometimes to refuse to answer inquiries, and yours is 
among the number.” : 


She placed her hand before her eyes and appeared to 


reflect, remaining motionless for some moments. She. 
| Jatter was full of cunning and secretiveness, hers was all 


felt that she had betrayed herself. But this consciousness, 
the breast of the proud and adroit countess, whose life 
had been 2 constant triumph, and who now found herself 
beaten with her own weapons by 1 poor country judge, 
was full of bitterness, It had awakened all the evil pas- 
- gions of her corrupt nature, and her pride and the self- 
possession which never desert a true woman of the world” 
were all that prevented her from giving expression to her 
anger and her hatred. : 
Suddenly she drew up her head, and, rising from her 
chair with o look of pride and scorn, in a cold, cutting 
tone, said : 
“Sir, honor is to me above all other considerations, and 
Z should deem myself dishonored if T heeame guilty of 
treachery. You are freo to fullill your olliciu) duties in my 
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house, but I will no Jonger be annoyed by your interroga- 
tories !” 

She bowed slightly, and quitted the room with tha 
tread of an empress, but she was nevertheless deteated | 


CHAPTER V. 
SUSPICIONS CONFIRMED. 


IKE her brother-in-law, the countess 
believed her companion guilty of 
_ the murder of her nephew, and 
, both had arriv7d at this conclusion 
through a thorough knowledge of 
the two persons and the place. The 
!' Giplomat, whose frivolity respected 

nothing, and who, besides, had nb- 
thing to conceal, had at once, and 
3, without scruple, communicated his 
. suspicions to me for the simple 
. pleasure of ascertaining whether 
his. judgment was correct, The 
‘’ countess had manifested greater 
reserve, 

She was a woman habituated for 
many years to guard appearances. 





. The revelation of the murder would have induced much 


discussion, and. have tarsished the honor of her house and 
family, and she preferred leaving her nearest and dearest 
yelative buried in an obscure corner of the chateau, rather 
than create a scandal. 

She also feared lest the inquest should betray that she 
had permitted, perhaps encouraged even, the improper 
advances of her nephew, and that some responsibility 
might therefore rest upon her own head. I was reflecting 
upon what further steps I should take, when 2 servant came, 
hy his mistress’s orders, to inquire my wishes. 

‘Ts the countess’s companion at home ?” I inquired. 

“She is in her own apartments, sir.” 

‘ Have the goodness to conduct me to her.” 

«She is there,” he said, after leading me through a long 
corridor at the other end of the chateau. 

I knocked at the door. My heart beat violently. £ was 
about to fulfill one‘of the most painful duties of my call- 
ing, and I could not but feel compassion for the poor girl 
whose agonizing incertitude I was about to convert into a 
still more terrible certainty. 

A soft voice bade me enter, On doing so T perceived o | 
beautiful young girl bending over an embroidery frame ; 
she rose to receive me with the easy, well-bred air of one 
accustomed to society. She, however, betrayed a liltle 
astonishment, mingled with uneasiness. , 

I saw at a glance in her noble and peautiful counte- 
nance that I should find this young girl o totally different 
person from the countess. Whilo the expression of the 


honesty and candor. 

* Mademoiselle,” I began 
peace of ——.” 

She had murdered the count! Nothing but the con- 
sciousness of crime could have caused her such terror at 
this simple announcement. She beeamo pale as death. 
The needle with which she was embroidering fell from her 


“T am tho justico of the 


‘hand. She staggered to a sofa, and motioned me to bo 


seated. Then began my cruel questions. 
“Have tho goodness to tell me your name, mademoi- 


selle 2?” . 
“Alice Braun,” she replied, in a searcely audible tone. 


‘Where were you born ?” 
“Tn a village on the banks of the Rhine." 


s 
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THE WOODS OF TURELLEN, 


‘When did you come to Turellen ?” 

*¢Last Summer. I was at Ems when I entered the serv- 
ice of the countess.” 

“Where had you resided previously ?” 

“Ina chateau on the banks of the Rhine—as demoiselle 
de compaynie.” 

*The nephow of the countess came to Turellen, I be- 
lieve, some weeks since ?” 

*Yes, sir.” 


inquiries ! 





She made this reply in a firm, clear tone. She had 
recovered her self-possession more speedily than I had 
supposed possible. Feelings of honor, love of life, 
and, above all, that instinct of self-preservation which 
danger develops to so great a degree, had armed even 
this young girl with that supernatural power of re- 
sistance which a judge so soon becomes familiar with, 
and which frequently thwarts his most skijlfully laid 
plans. 

*¢ How long did the count remain in the chateau ?” 
T next inquired. 

*€ About a fortnight.” 

«Where did ho go when he left here ?” 

One night he suddenly disappeared, since which 

time nothing has been heard of him.” 

Her voice still retained its firmness and composure. 

“He has disappeared, you say, and every one is 
ignorant of the cause of his disappearance ?” 

‘*T believe so.’ . 

** You believe so, mademoiselle rn - : 

I watched her closely as I put this unexpected ques- 
tion, but not a muscle in her face moved. She 
sustained my glance unflinchingly. Was she really 
supported by that strange strength which the guilty 
derive from despair? If so, I must break down that 
support. 

I made several other attempts to induce hee to 
admit her crime, 

‘*Had the count formed many acquaintances in the 
neighborhood during his sojourn at Turellen ?” 

*T do not know.” 

“How did he pass his time when here ?” 

*¢He passed it in the society of his aunt.” 

**You also were much with the countess ?” 

‘Tt was among my duties to be so.” 

‘Were you frequently alone with the count ?” 

*¢ Never, sir.” 

She replied in a proud, pained tone; but her voice, up 


to this time so firm, now became somewhat tremulous. 


‘sDid he not, on several occasions, profess love for 


you ?” 


“T cannot conceive, sir, your object in making such 
yp 


Her self-possession had returned, and if I was to accom- 
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plish anything it must be by. giving my interrogatories a 
different turn. % 

«Did the count hunt frequently ?” 

*No, sir.” : 

“Did he wander much about the grounds ?” 

T think not.” ; 

“Do you know the daughter of the gamekeeper ?” 

«She frequently comes to the chateau.” 

**Did she come here during the count’s stay 2” 

**T do not know.” 

My last inquiry caused her to muse for a moment, but 
she soon after shook her head gently, as if admitting to 
herself that she was deceived, while an expression of sad- 
ness and pain spread over her countenance. 

‘*Has not the countess a gamekeeper in her service ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

Did she not bring him with her from Ems last Sum- 
mer ?” > 

_ She did, sir.” 

‘Were you not acquainted with him before he entered 
into the employ of the countess ?” 

Her face became crimson. She reflected for a moment, 
then replied, calmly : 

‘He had been employed in the vicinity of the chateau 
where I resided before coming to Turellen.” 

Now was the moment to strike a decisive blow ! 

‘“* Mademoiselle, does not your chamber adjoin a li- | 
brary ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, faintly. 

The question must have affected -her deeply, for she 
shuddered from head to foot. 

‘Will you have the goodness to conduct me to it ?” 

She was deadly pale, and trembled like an aspen. I had 
risen, and she endeavored to do the same, but was obliged 
to cling to a chair for support. 

“Bo so kind as to follow me,” she said at last, making 
a strong effort to recover her self-possession. 

And, passing through her bedchamber, she opened the 
door which communicated with the library. 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE CRUEL TEST. 

I rounp everything as the 
count had described. The 
library was a large, square 
Yoom, with antique carvings 
in woodwork, which were par- . 
tinlly concealed by several high bookcases, 
while a number of small tables, covered with 
writing materials, were scattered shout the 
room. The floor was not carpeted, but very 
old, as was evident from the antiquity of the designs 
upon it; but no indications were visible of the spot 
where the boards had been raised. 

Besides the door communicating with the chamber of 
the young Indy, there was another leading into the pas- 
_ kage. The room had three windows, all overlooking the 
gerden. One faced the hall door, the other two were op- 


Beneath one of these was a 


posite the bedchamber. 
I took in all these fen- 


pench-tree, now in full blossom. 
tures at a glance. 

Was the young count actually resting here? This girl, 
who stood befora me, pale and trembling, had she really 
been guilty of this terrible crime ? Ifso, how great her 
agony, how fearful her anxiety, in finding herself so near 
her victim, who was perhaps beneath her feet at this very 
moment, and she in the presence of 9, judge, who was soon 
to be succeeded by the execationer ! In many of the old 
German chronicles the executioner is frequently called 
**the cousin of the judge.” 

If one plank in that floor were raised, the murder would 
be discovered, and the judge, possessed of her terrible 
secret, had but to surrender the criminal to the execu- 
tioner. And she knew all this ! 

She had recovered herself considerably, but must by 
this time have become aware that I entertained certain sus- 
picions, which I had determined to verify or dispel. She 
watched my looks and movements with an anxiety which 
proved that she was aware that on these perhaps depended. 
her life or death. 

She awaited my next words with the liveliest anxiety. 
T remained standing in the centre of the room, 

‘* Mademoiselle,” I continued, ‘‘I will no longer annoy 
you with my inquiries. I will simply relate a story to 
you. This story is very sad—even terrible—and I fear that 
itis true. After you have heard it, you will comprehend 
that my duty as 2 judge compels me to investigate it.” 

This commencement caused her to shudder. She cast 
down her eyes, and said nothing. I resumed : 

‘* The scene of the story is Jaid in this chateau ; in fact, 
mostly in this very room.” 

She started, and raised her eyes to mine for a moment 
with a terrified expression. 

‘‘Yes, mademoiselle, I have reason to believe that it 
ended in a terrible tragedy in this library.” 

She trembled in every limb. 

‘One day a young man arrived in this chateau. He 








THE SUICIDE IN THE FOREST. 


was a debauchee, destitate of honor and of shame. He 
insulted a high-toned, virtuous girl.” 
On her beautiful brow, white as marble, stood cold droyt 


of agony. " 
‘He had even the audacity to enter her chamber. 
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Sha trembled so violently that she could no longer sup- 
port herself. ‘I took her hand and Jed her to a chair, into 
which she sank, apparently utterly unconscious of what 
she was doing. 

My conduct was cruel, and I suffered bitterly through 
the terrible test to which I was forred to subject this 
young girl. But it was only by surprising her by some 
sudden shock that I could elicit her confession ; in any 
other case, I should have been forced to subject her to a 
Jong exumination, which would but have prolonged her 
torture. 

Now confession, even to the criminal who has no hope 
of pardon, is 2 great solace to the henrt, and relieves it of 
a terrible weight. It is the first step toward repentance, 
which calms and soothes the ‘conscience. Besides, any 
certainty, however sad, even that of death itself, is less 
harrowing than the agony of doubt. T continued : 

He gained access to her chamber. She vainly enceay- 
pred to induce him to leave her. Tears, prayers, threats 
—all were of no avail. Then she seized a poignard.” 

«No, no !” she exclaimed. 

I stopped and looked inquiringly at her. She dropped 
her eyes and remained silent. The time had not yet come 
svhen she would divulge her terrible secret. Nevertheless, 
the feeling that she could not long conceal it, and the in- 
atincts of self-preservation, produced an awful conflict in 
her breast. She was so pole aud weak, that but for the 
convulsive movements of her frame, I should have sup- 
posed that she had lost consciousness, I went on: 

“She seized a poignard, and, listening only to the 
promptings 2f despnir, plunged it into his breast. He fell 
dead ather feet, The most terrible anguish succeeded to 
her despair. But it was necessary to efface all traces of 
the crime, and to dispose of the body. Sho succeeded in 
doing both.” 

She lonked aronnd her in 
Doubtless the fenrfnl sceno was before her eyes. Suddenly 
her glance became fixed and motionless, and was riveted on 
one of the dark corners of the library, as if something 
more powerful than her will retained it there. 

* Tt is there,” snid I, pointing to the corner, 
body lies—there beneath those planks.” 

“No, no, it does not! No, Iswear to you ! she ejaculated. 

Her voice was terrible in its anguish. - She threw herself 
at my fect. 1 oudeuvored to raise her; but she clung to 
me convulsively. . 

“Tet me die here !” she exclaimed. “Oh! sir, have 
pity on me ! Kill me here'in the same place |” 

“ Rise,” I said, ‘and do not give way to despair. Be- 
fore thinking of death, think of your conscience, of tho 
justice of man, and, above ali, of that of God, whose 
mercy none may hope for who do not repent and expiate 
their faults.” 

These words calmed and strengthened her. She rose, 
and I conducted her to the sofa, taking a seat beside her. 
‘Then grasping her hand, in as firm a vorceas I could com- 
mand, I said : ae ; 

«You must tell me all, mademoiselle ; you must’ relieve 
your mind from the secr@t which oppresses it.” 

Although still deeply agitated, she was about to reply, 
but her strength was not equal to the task, and she burst 
into a flood of tenrs. 

“J,et me relieve my heart thus,” she said. | 

The past, 2 happy past, doubtless, suddenly rose up be- 
fore her. I allowed her to weep on; even the bitterest 
teats are a solace to the heart. With her they were an 
eternal adieu to the memories of the past, to the hopes of 
the future, to her youth and her life. ; 

Her thoughts doubtless wandered back to her joyful 


" o 
a wild, terrified manner. 


‘that the 
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childhood, to the paternal root, where she had lived so 
carelessly and so happily. Still so young, yetshe had been 
obliged to leave her friends to enter into the service of 
strangers; and there, persecuted, menaced, her honor at 
stake, she had committed a murder to preserve it. Sho 
had no one to assist, no one to advise, her! And though 
an opportunity were afforded her of appealing to her 
family, what use would there be in doing so? Could sho 
call upon her poor mother, already doubtless sufficiently 
tried, upon her sisters who loved her, to witness her crime, 
her shame, and probably her death ? Ah, far better to 
die alone, without on arm to sustain her in this struggle, 
than to share the terrors of her expiation with those inno- 
cent hearts ! é , 

Doubtless all this had passed through her mind, but her 
tears bad afforded her some relief. She was more col- 
lected, and looked her position in the face with more calm- 
ness. She began her sad recital voluntarily. 

“Now I am ready,” she said. ‘Shall I tell you even 
what relates to my early history ?” 

«I must know all that concerns you 
as in the present.” 

+ 1 will be frank with you, 


in the past, as well 


sir, and will conceal nothing.” 





| CHAPTER VII. 


THE CONFESSION—MORE MYSTERY, 


Y father was a bailiff, in a village on 
the banks of the Rhine. When he 
died, four years since, I was in my 
fifteenth year. He left no fortune, 
and my mother, an invalid sister and 
myself found ourselves reduced to 
= p small widow's pension, on which 
they are still managing to live in Co- 
blentz. ‘Fortunately, I had received 
a, good education, and at once sought 
a, position as governess or compasion. 
At the end of abont six months, I was 
enguged ina neighbor’s family who 
had known my father. There I re- 
mained until jast Summer, when I 
entered the employ of the countess.” 
And I fancied, now that she had come to 
that she was in doubé as to. 





She paused. 
this eventful period of her life, 
whether she wag right in relating to me its history. 

‘Why did you leavo this family, who had known your 
father ?” I inquired. 

Her resolution was taken. 

‘J will tell you all,” she replied. 


“IT there made tho 
nequaintanee of a young Englishman, who was stopping 
with his family in the neighborhood. Harry Weston end 
myself became mutually attached, bnt his parents, who 
wero very wealthy, refused their consent to his union with 
a poor girl like myself, His entreaties finally induced me 
to consent to a private marriage. It was solemnized by a 
clergyman, on condition that we separated immediately 
afterward, never to meet again until Harry had obtained 
his parents’ consent to our union. As ho could not absent 
himself from his family, I resolved to leave the country. 
Then I engaged with the countess. 

“Harry was unwilling that I should go entirely among 
strangers, so he sent with mea family servant whose devo- 
tion and fidelity could be relied: upon. Anthony Rieder, 
who is honest as ho is brave, was to accompany me every- 
where, and to serve as an intermediary between my hus- 
band and myself, and if need be as a protector. When I 
entered into the service of the countess, he also was cna- 
bled to secure o situation with her. 
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‘*Harry has not yet obtained the consent of his parents, 
put they are tenderly attached to him, and we are both 
young and have confidence in the future. 

*¢ Ah !” she continued, sadly, ‘“‘ we had confidence before 
this terrible affair, but now there is no hope for either of 
us!” 

After a short silence, she went on in ao calmer tone: 

“T lived contentedly here, for hope consoled me. But 
my happiness was of shor duration. The countess’s 
nephew arrived at Turellen. He camo with the intention 
of remaining only-a week, but prolonged his stay. 

* T soon found that it was I who detained bim here, for 
he told me so openly. He was thoroughly unscrupulous, 
and made a boast of being so. He had no faith in the 
female sex, and with his usual effrontery intimated that T 
also was accessible. His aunt made light of all this, even 
in his presence. I met his insolence by silent contempt, 
feeling strong. in the protection of Anthony, the game- 
keeper. But I was much surprised that thecount subjected 
me to his persecutions, even before his aunt. I had not 
counted on this. I shut myself up in my apartments, but 
the countess summoned me to return to her presence, I 
then insisted upon leaying the chateau, but she refused to 
permit my doing so, under the plea that the term for 
which I had engaged had not yet expired, I then resolved 
on flight, but neither Anthony nor myself had sufficient 
means to undertake a journey, and it would have been 
time lost to have asked for our salaries ; the countess would 
have divined our object in doing so, and would have refused 
to make any advance. 

*Phis was the state of affairs ten days after the count’s 
arrival. Tour days later came the sad tragedy. 

"«T served ten that evening. The count was there as 
usual, During the day he had treated me with irigid po- 
liteness. But he was thoughtful, and whenever his eyes 
rested upon me, his face wore such a peculiar expression 
that I felt that he was meditating some sinister purpose. 
Twas ill at ease; a strange terror took possession of me, 
and I retired at an early hour to my own room, He made 
no effort to detain me, nor did the countess either, al- 
though she had been in the habit of doing so for many 
days previously. Far from yeassuring me, this sudden 
change of manner redoubled ‘my fears. 

“On reaching my chamber, I rang ‘for the maid and 
sent for Anthony, in order to communicate my fears to 
him, and to urgo his exercising more than ordinary watch- 
fulness that night. 

“The maid came back, saying that he had gone out to 
attend to his duties, and was not likely to return before 
midnight. : 

“<It was then ten o’clock, and Iwas nervous and unensy. 
The more I reflected upon the ,count’s sinister expression, 
the more convinced did I become thet he had formed evil 
designs ogainst me. I even thought that he had-sent An- 
thony away, lest ho should interfere with his plans. 

T carefully closed my door, windows and shutters. The 
latter are strong and substantial, and can defy attack from 
the outside. 
unfortunately did not feel equally so about the library 
windows, the blinds of which are old and insecure, and 
there would have been little difficulty in forcing them open. 
The door which communicates with my chamber had a 
lock, it was true, but it was so weak as to be of little pro- 
tection. I had ascertained all these facts a few days pre- 
viously, This lock could easily be forced without being 
heard by the servants, for the thick walls would probably 
have dendened any sound. If an attempt, therefore, was 
made to enter my chamber. I felt that it would be through 
the library. 


T felt that I was safe from this quarter, but | 





‘I consequently resolved not to retire before the return 
of Anthony, and to call for assistance at the slightest noise. 
In order to enter my chamber the count would be first 
obliged to burst open the door, and before he could have 
time to accomplish this I could make my way to the pass- 
age and arouse the servants, who were at no grent distance. 
For greater security, I placed the poniard which Harry 
had given me in my bosom. 

“I could have desired my maid to sleep in my chamber, 
itis true, but the girl would: probably have feared to diso- 
bey the countess’s orders, which were very positive, that 
all her domestics should retire to their chambers at a cer- 
tain hour, and not leave them. Besides, in case my sus- 
picions were not verified, it would have been an admission 
of my fears, which would have compromised my employ- 
er’s and my own reputation. 

** My best plan, therefore, was to secure myself ns far as 
possible from intrusion. I closed my own rooms care- 
fully, drew the bolt of the library door, and examined the 
windows, two of which I found closed, as also the blinds, 
But the third—” and here she pointed to the window 
facing her room—“ was open, and the blinds fastened back. 
This circumstance astonished me, for I remembered having 
closed them before supper. 

Perhaps, however, I might have forgotten to do so. 
As I drew near to shut them, I looked out into the garden ; 
all was silent and I saw no one, Reassured by this, I put 
my arm out of the w.ndow to draw in the blinds, when 
suddenly I felt it strongly grasped by a man, concealed be- 
neath the pench-tree under the window. I sought to 
draw my arm from him, but did not succeed. 

‘* This sudden and unexpected attack had deprived mo 
of all presence of mind. Instead of putting my head out 
of the window and calling for help in the garden, where 
my screams would have been heard, I involuntarily started 
back, and they were deadened by the thick walls. 

“T was about to raise my voice again, when a man ap- 
peared at the window, I recognized him; he was the 
count. He jumped upon the window-sill without loosen- 
ing his hold, and placed his hand over my mouth. Vainly 
did Iendeavor to repulse him; I was unable to scream. 
The wildest terror came over me on finding myself thus at 
his mercy ! The only being on whom I could rely for 
succor was absent. I felé myself the victim of an infa- 
mons plot, dishonored and miserable for the balance of my 
life, and forever separated from the husband of my love. 
I scarcély knew what I did. My left hand, which the 
count had seized, still convulsivély clutched the blind, but 


' my right hand was free, and with this drew my poniard. 


The count was about to leap into the room. I raised my 
wenpon—then it 

She stopped ; her voice was stifled by emotion. Her 
face had become of ashen paleness, and she‘looked wildly 
about her. She was evidently living over again those ter- 





. rible moments. 


‘Well, what followed 2? I inquired. 

She buried her face in her hands and burst into tears. 

Poor girl! she had arrived at that cruel point in her 
story which might seal her fate. Another word; and she 
felt that she consigned herself into the hands of justice, 
perhaps into those of the executioner. Was it therefore 
astonishing that her voice refused further utterance ? 

She had wished to be clasped, pure and faithful, to her 
hnsband’s breast, to present an innocent forehead to her 
mother's kiss; but she could never again enter the presence 
of either husband or mother. 

«What followed 2” I again inquired. 

She snhdued ber feclings after 2 time, and continued in 
a voice full of emotion and with cyes cast down : 
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“Then I saw a hand, clasping a large poniard, strike a 
desperate blow at the count’s breast. A moment after- 
ward, he fell upon the floor at my feet—a corpse! What 
followed for some time after this, Ido not know, for I 
fainted.” 

She stopped again, and again found relief in tears, 

As for my: 
self, an im- 
mense weight 
seemed lifted 
from my 
heart, and I 
breathed again 
freely as I felt 
that for the 
poor child 
there was still 
life and hope. 

The com- 
passion with 
which this 
unfortunate 
young girl 
inspired me, 
the nobility of 
her character, 
the evident 
sincerity of 
her confes- 
sion, had pro- 
duced so pro- 
found an im- 
pression mpon 
my mind, and 
IT was so com- 
pletely under 
the charm of 
her influence, 
that I did not 
at first ques- 
tion the truth 
of her last 
words. But 
doubts soon 
after arose in 
my mind, 

A justice of 
the peace is 
rarely credu- 

Jons, and the 

intervention 

of this hand, 

armed with 

& poniard, 

which arrived 

at such an 

opportune 

moment to 

save the young 

girl from a 

murder she 

was on the eve 

of committing, was something so marvelous and super- 
natural, that my reason refused to admit it. Besides, I 
had remarked .that up to that point she had made her 
confession with exceeding frankness, but that subsequently 
she lowered her eyes, and her voice lost its firmness and 
clearness. 

Nevertheless, although I did not implicitly credit her 


story, I had no right to decide that i was untrue. It was 
my duty to weigh carefully all the circumstances connected 
with it, and to question all the inmates of the chateau, until 
T obtained proofs of its reliability or falsehood. 

Anthony, the younger gamekeeper, was blindly devoted 


. toher. For many days he had watched over her with the 


utmost care, 
Might he not, 
at that fatal 
moment, have 
been hovering 
around her 
windows ? 
When she 
became “more 
calm, I said : 
“You lost 
your consci- 
ousness ?” 
“Yes, I fell 
into a faint- 


you recover- 
ed, what hap- 
pened ?” 
“My posi- 
tion was agon- 
izing in the 
extreme; the 
corpse lay be- 
side me as 
evidence of 
the murder. 
But that an- 
other hand 
had commit- 
ted it, anql that 
IT had fainted 
through fear 
alone, were 
circumstances 
by no means 
clear to my 
mind, but 
vague as in a 
dream. And 
yet my poni- 
ard Jay near 
me. I exam- 
ined it by the 
light of the 
moon. Noto 
drop of blood 
sullied the 
blade ; it was 
pure and 
stainless, 
“Who, then, 
had killed the 
count? I 
asked myself. 
Anthony? But if so, why had he thus left me? Could it 
be, knowing, without a doubt, that Ishould be accused and 
convicted of the murder, that he would have abandoned 
me in this dreadful position ? I could not believe it. But 
the thought occurred to me that perhaps he had taken 
flight to preserve his life, and that as soon os he arrived 
in a place of safety, he would confess his crime. — 
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“ Although this was not at all in keeping with my know- 
ledge of the character of the intrepid gamekeeper, still it 
was barely possible, and my position was none the less 
agonizing. I was alone with the corpse; I should be ac- 
cused of murder, and pass through all the tortures of a 
judicial investigation, and the shame of an imprisonment. 

‘Oh, sir, how eruel is the position of a young girl, away 
from all who could befriend or protect her, in the midst of 
atrangers! I never felt this so bitterly as during these awful 
moments, 

‘The window was still open, and the moon shone 

brightly on the face of the corpse. My solitude, my mis- 
erable thoughts, the horrible vicinity in which I found 
myselt, threw 
me into aatate 
bordering on 
madness. Sud- 
denly I heard 
a noise in the 
garden, then 
hurried steps 
approaching 
the library. 
The wildest 
terror seized 
me, and T flew 
to the win- 
dow. It was 
Anthony. I 
uttered a 
scream, 

“Did I 
alarm you,ma- 
demoiselle ? 

«<Whence 
come you, An- 
thony ?” 

*T have 
just returned 
from the for- 
est. All this 
evening Ihave 
been more 
than usually 
anxious about 
you, and 
should have © 
returned 
earlier, but I 
was nof alone, 

As soon ,as I 

could possibly 

get away, I 

hastened hera 

by the short- 

est road, and seeing this window open at such an hour, I 
hurried to it, to ascertain if aught was wrong.’ 

‘His pun and hunting accoutrements, which he still ear- 
tied with him, attested the truth of the statement. It was 
not he, then, who had killed the count! 

“**Great God! What has happened ? he inquired, as his 
eyes fell upon the dead body. 

“He leaped into the library, closed the window, and I 
told him all. 

“Like myself, he was unable to unravel the mystery. 
We next reflected upon what was best to be done in this 
emergency, 

«There is no time to be lost ’ he exclaimed. ‘Suspicion 
cannot fail fo res upon you, and the real murderer will 
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avail himself of this fact to make his escape. For had he 
intended to acknowledge his crime, he would not have dis- 
appeared thus. Appearances are so strongly against you, 
that you can seareely hope to establish your innocence. 
This powerful family will require some victim, and you will 
be unable to escape, I might save you, if you would only 
permit me,’ said the brave fellow. 

*** Never, Anthony, never! Iwould proclaim your inno- 
cence with my latest breath, even though by so doing I 
should condemn myself. Never will I allow suspicion to 
rest on you !’ : 

“¢T feared you would not consent,’ he said, sadly ; ‘ there 
remains for us, then, but one hope—the concealment of 

the corpse.’ 

‘* He reflect- 
ed for a mo- 
ment. His 
first impulse 
was to bear 
the body into 
the forest, but 
the watchdogs 
on = scenting 
the corpse 
would have 
howled and 
directed atten- 
tion to An- 
thony’s move- 
ments. We 
consequently 
resolved to in- 
ter the count 
in the library. 
Tt was easy 
enough to re- 
move the 
boards in the 
floor, and: re- 
placa them, 
without leav- 
ing any trace. 
Ié was then 
only cleven 
o'clock, and 
we had still 
time sufficient 
before us to 
dispose of the 
eorpse during 
the night, And 
even in the 
daytime there 
was little fear 
of our being 

disturbed, as no one but myself entered the library, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, af rare intervals, some visitors, who were 
shown through the chateau. The countess has o library 
of her own, and the servants never enter this one except 
by my orders, Wo labored all night; and when day 
broke our task was completed. The body was buried, 
the floor replaced, and all traces effaced of the murder. 

‘sThe bloody deed was concealed. Did the countess 
entertain suspicions? This I know not—sho certainly 
manifested none. Her conscience, if so, must have been 
sufliciently remorseful to compel silence. If she really 
believed that a murder had been committed, and that An- 
thony and myself were implicated in it, how poignant must 
be her remorse !” 


Such was the history told by the young lady. 

‘The old Count of Ruthenberg, this diplomat as astute as 
he was frivolous, had then come pretty near the truth. His 
observations respecting the parties and place were certainly 
very exact, and his deductions therefrom singularly correct. 
His judgment only erred in its excessive frivolity. But 
was he really ag near the truth as I supposed ? Was the 
murder committed by Alice Braun, Anthony, or some per- 
son unknown ? 

I continued my interrogatories to ascertain whether what 
Alice had told me was indeed true, or whether it was a skill- 
fal tale invented by an adventuress, Her‘manner and her 
words had produced the most favorable impression upon 
me, and I had conceived an exalted opinion of her honor 
and her virtue. But a justice of the peace must not trust 
entirely to appearances. 

“You say you are married? Have you a certificate to 
prove the fact ?” I inquired. 

“Yes, sir; the minister who united us gave one to both 
Harry and niyself, in which the time and place of the mar- 
riage are stated.” 

“Have you received letters from your husband ?” 

*T will lay before you all our correspondence.” 

She conducted me to her chamber, and opening a bnreau, 
took therefrom a small box containing the certificate and 
letters. ‘Those of Weston were the only ones that T-ginnced 
over, and I found them overflowing with love and respect 
for his wife. 

Sho was not, then, an adventuress! Iwas rejoiced in 
having acquired this certainty, and began to indulge in 
hopes of a happy future for the unfortunate girl. 


CHAPTER VIO. 
EXNUMATION OF THE CORPSE—A NEW WITNESS., 


Tire next thing to be done was to interrogate Anthony. 
If he were the murderer (and I was convinced that I could 
draw the admission from him), then Alice would be safe. 
If he were guiltless, I should be able to ascertain whether 
her story to me agreed in every point with that which she 
had related to him, and also if ho really believed in her 
innocence—a circumstance which would greatly influence 
my future conduct. 

My first duty, however, as prescribed by law, was to 
make a formal accusation against Alico Braun. I sent my 
earringe for two surgeons from Tilsit, that an inquest 
shonld be held upon the body, and I ordered the driver 
also to bring with him two of my subordinates to the 
chateau. : 

These precautions taken, I desired Alice to show me her 
poniard. Jtwas s delicate but strong weapon, of English 
manufacture. I could not discover upon it the slightest 
stain, nor indeed on the floor of tho library, which I care- 
fnlly exumined. 

My clerk arrived. And after having dictated a brief 
summary of Alice Braun's confession, I desired the young 
lady to await me in her own apartments. I wished to bo 
alone in the library when I questioned Anthony, and or- 
dered him tobe brought beforeme, On hearing this order, 
Alice manifested unmistakable signs of unensiness, \ 

.* You wish to interrogate Anthony ?” she inquired. 

“Certainly. ‘Your fate depends in o great measure on 
his disclosures.” -y 

‘But he is no longer here.” 

“Where is he, then ?” 

**T have sent him away.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“T could no longer remain in this house. As it wns 
doubtful whether the countess would permit mo to leave 


before the term for which I had engaged had expired, and 
as Thad no money with which to travel, I was forced to 
have recourse to Harry, for my mother is too poor to assist 
me. But it was my duty to explain to my husband my 
motive for wishing to leave here, and as I feared to send so 
important a letter by post, I thought it best to make An- 
thony the bearer of it.” 

* And the gamekeeper has not yet returned 2” 

*¢* He will not be here before the end of a week. He had 
so little money! He must have gone nearly the whole dis- 
tance on foot.” 

“This is a very unfortunate circumstance |” 

«But he will certaiuly return.” 

“Do you think so ?” 

*¢T am sure of it. Ican promise yon that he will not 
delay a single day,” 

Her tone was go earnest that it carried conviction with it. 
But the absence of Anthony was none the less an uafortu- 
nate circumstance for her, since it forced me to place her 
under arrest, I told her this, 

The suffering which she had undergone in the last few 
hours had ‘so crushed her, that she seemed almost insensi- 
ble to this latter blow. 

During the past few weeks T have often thought of this 
terrible moment, but I did not suppose it so near at hand,” 
she said, with a deep sich, 

Poor girl! She would be condemned, until the game- 
keeper's return, to all the agonies of doubt, and all the hor- 
rors of imprisonment, and I could devise no means to save 
her from these trials. 

Suddenly nn idea presented itself to me respecting that 
stern gamekeeper, and his pretty, eoquettish daughter. 

, You became thonghtful,” I snid to Alice, “when I spoke 
fo you of the gamekeeper’s daughter.” 

**No, no,” sho replied, sadly shaking her head. “It was - 
only from a foolish noticn of mine.” 

«You know nothing about her ?” 

** Absolutely nothing.” . 

Nevertheless, I sent the officers in search of the game- 
Keeper and his daughter, with orders to arrest them sepa- 
Tately, but to treat them with the consideration due to 
witnesses. 

When tho two physicians arrived, I directed the floor to 
be raised, and the count’s body to be exhumed. It wag 
found in a far advanced state of decomposition, but not 
sufficiently so as to preclude recognition. ; 

Alice Braun was of course obliged to be present during 
the exhumation. It wasa terrible trial for the poor girl, 
but she went through with it ag if sustained by superna- 
tural strength. The sight of the corpse produced a most 
fearful effect npon the countess, who was also obliged hy 
law to be present. I had previously mformed hor that 
her nephew had been murdered and interred in the library, 
but that I had as yet been unable to learn tho cireum- 
stances under which the murder had been committed, nor 
to discover the murderer. 

This intelligence had deeply moved her. Her conscience 
doubtless bitterly repronched her. But she exercised suf- 
ficient self-control to concenl her remorse and only betray 
her ‘grief. I led her up to the corpse. As she passed 
Alice, she darted at her a look of such intense hatred as to 
prove that she considered her the murderess. The young 
girl, however, met it unflinchingly. The ‘countess was 
unable long to remain in the presenco of the dend ; she ut- 
tered a superhuman cry of remorse and despair, and fled 
from the room. 

Alico must have been innocent; her conduct in the pres- 
ence of the corpse contrasted so strongly with that of the 
countess, that I could not fora moment doubt her. But 
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“however deep this conviction might be in my own mind, it ' 


of course had no value in the eye of the law. 

One circumstance favorable to the accused, but unforta- 
nately of not sufficient weight to refute the strong evidence 
against ber, was disclosed during the inquest. A Jarge 
wound existed in the region of the heart. This organ, as 
was shown by the autopsy, was almost severed in two, and 
death must have been instantaneous. The wound had evi- 
dently not been produced by the straight, narrow poniard 
shown me by Alice ; it could only have been inflicted by 
a broad, short blade. 

‘Perhaps by a hunting-knife?” I inquired of the 
physicians. 

“ Probably,” they replied. 

But they could not affirm this with certainty, as the body 
was so far decomposed, particularly in the immediate 
vicinity of the wound. I looked forward with the liveliest 
anxiety to the result of my interrogation of the game- 
keeper and his daughter. It was the last hopa for the 
young girl, and I dreaded to see itdisappear. The officers 
only succeeded in finding the daughter, but one of them 
remained at the lodge, in order to conduct the father to 
the chatcan as soon as he renched home. The only person 
whom I allowed to remain with me during the examina- 
tion of the young woman was my clerk, whom I was 
obliged by law to permit to be present, The girl knew, 
doubtless, that the yolng count had been assassinated, and 
that the body had been exhumed, for the news of my visit 
and its result had probably already become tolerably wide- 
spread ; but sho was of course ignorant of the rest. 

In my presence she seemed dumbfonnded. Sho was a 
handsome girl, full of that coquotry which desires to please 
at any cost, She had doubtless encouraged the count, 
who mado advances to every woman who was young and 
pretty. The confusion and mortification of the girl told 
this plainly enough, but nothing beyond. 

‘Did you know tho young Count of Ruthenberg ?” I 
inquired. 

She blushed, and cast dowa her cyes. 

«He passed a fortnight at the chateau, about two months 
since,” she responded. 

“Then you were acquainted with him ?” 

“T have often seen him.” 

“You havo also frequently spoken with him ?” 

She blushed again. 

‘tHe addressed me once or twice.” 

“He has been in your house ?” 

“* Only once.” y 

‘Was he alone thera with you ?” g 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where was your father * 

Hunting, in the forest.” 

‘Was this in tho daytime, or the night ?” 

*Té was not yet dark.” 

“But it was near evening ?” 

Well, yes, sir.” 

"Were you ever alone with him on other occasions ?” 

** Where could I have met him ?” 

That is juat what I wish to know.” 

She trembled, and became so confused that she did not 
dare raise her eyes. It was evident that her relations with 
the count were of an equivocal character. I continued : 

‘Was your: father aware of your intimacy with tho 
count ?” 

‘He never mentioned it to me.” 

“Did he never spenk to you of the count ?” 

“J do not remember.” 

“Yon are evading my question.” 

“Well, inquire of my father.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MYSTERY SOLVED—A JUDGMENT OF GOD, 


T was evident that she had resolved to 
make no further admissions ; she had even 
overcome herconfusion. Either her father 
and herself were innocent of the murder, 
or they had agreed beforehand on what 
they should reply, in caso of ® summons, 
In either event, it was useless to pursne 
my inquiries further; it was sufficient for 
me to know the relations existing between 
the young woman and the count, without 
informing myself of the details. 

Iwas almost hopeless of any good resulf, 
: but still I again sent an officer in search of 

the gamekeeper. His daughter, who was present when I 

gave the order, manifested uneasiness at his tardiness in 

making his appearance. Her anxiety surprised me, as I 

could not account for it. 

A-short time after this, a man who had a letter for me 
was brought in by the officer. He was one of the day- 
laborers in the garden. He was pale and trembling, and 
gave a staré of horror on perceiving the gamekeeper's 
daughter, who sprang toward him, exclaiming : 

**You have seen my father ?” 

**'Yes,” replied the man, ensting down his eyes. 

«Ts he dead ?” 

* He has just killed himself!” 

This is the account which the man gave of the affair : 
At the entrance of the forest he had met the gamekeeper, 
who, after handing him a note, which he desired him to 
deliver at the chateau, plunged into the thicket. A mo- 
ment.afterward the laborer heard the report of a gun, a 
short distance from him. He had been impressed by the 
strange, wild manner of the gamekeeper, and, apprehend- 
ing some disaster, he entered the forest and found the 
poor fellow with s bullet through his head—denad. He at 
once, in terror, started for the chateau, to give mz the letter 
and inform me of the suicide. 

The gamekeeper then was indeed guilty, and my conjec- 
tures were correct ! 

On hearing this terrible relation, his daughter sank into 
a chair, in a state bordcring on madness, 

Tread the note. Ihe gamekeeper wrote that, learning 
that the murder had been discovered, and that Mademoi- 
selle Brann had been accused of it, he preferred, rather than 
allow an innocent person to suffer for his crime, to eonfess 
his own guilt. B-sides, his conscience had long upbraided 
him for his concealment. Ho fonnd himself incapable of 
surviving his shame, and lefé i¢ for his daughter to inform 
me of the res6. 

After hearing this letter, the girl betamo fearfully 
excited. 

* Yes,” she cried, “he killed that villain, bnt T was the 
canse of the murder—tho cause, tov, of my poor father's 
death !” 

She was too much excited at the moment to be able to 
respond to my questions ; besides, I had a still moro 
urgent duty to perform—to put an end to the sufferings 
and anguish of Alice, by assuring her that her innocence 
was established. After having informed her of the suicido 
of the gamekeeper, I read his letter to her. 

T shall never forget the noblo and touching expression 
which relief and gratitude to Heaven spread over her palo 
and beautiful countenance. She took my hand and pressed. 
it ‘tenderly between her own ; then she begged me to 
permit her to retire fora moment. Sho wished to pour 
out her thanks to God. 





a rs 
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I returned to the gamekeeper’s daughter. She made o 
full confession, dictated by repentance ; she had now no 
motive for concealing the truth ; her father was dead, and 
she was innocent—in the eye of the law. 

‘Her father had suspected her intimacy with the count, 
without being quite convinced of the fact. He had sev- 
eral times accused her of it, but she had always repelled 
his accusations with indignation, without, however, en- 
tirely allaying his distrust. 

The night of the murder, she was to have had an inter- 
view with the count in the park, bué her lover did not 
come at the appointed time, and she walked toward the 
chateau in the hope of meeting him, or at least ascertain- 
ing the cause of his delay. She saw,him approaching the 
library, and, curious to learn his motive for being in this 
distant part of the garden, she cautiously glided along to 


watch his movements. But suddenly, by the light of the 
moon, she perceived that some one was following her, and 
soon discovered that it was her fatlir. 

Struck with terror, she concealed herself behind a clump 
of bushes. The gamekeeper, having lost sight of her, was 
undecided for 2 moment as to what course to pursue. But 
having heard a noise in the direction of the library, and 
supposing that his daughter had taken refuge there, he 
hastened to the spot. He found the window open and the 
count about entering through it, in spite of the efforts of a 
woman to prevent his doing so. Hoe did not for » moment 
doubt that this woman was his daughter, who, terrified by 
the sight of her father, wished to prevent her lover's fol- 
lowing her into the room. 

Certain of his child’s dishonor, and deaf to everything 
but his rage and mortification, he approached the window 
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with stealthy steps and plunged his knife to the hilt in the 
bosom of the count, just as the latter was about to spring 
into the room. : 

The count fell at once. The gamekeeper turned snd- 
denly and beheld his daughter at his side. Divining her 
father’s purpose, the wretched girl had sprung after him, 
a prey to the wildest agony, but she reached him too Jate. 
She led him home. Hewished at once to give himself into 
the hands of justice, but finding that the murder was not 
discovered he had-remained silent, to protect the honor of 
his child. 

Man’s justice could not call to account this wretched 
girl, whose levity had been productive of ‘such terrible re- 
sults, What punishment God’s justice may have bad in 
store for her I know not. Iam ignorant even of her fate. 

As Alice Braun—or, rather, Madame Weston—had untici- 


. EVIL COMMUNICATIONS. 
Exper or Twins: “Zt’s very vulgar to say ‘You be Blowed? to each other, like those men do—is't it, Uncle Fred ” 


Uncin Frep: “I believe it ts generally considered 20, my dear.” 
Exper ov Twa: “Yes, indeed! Ethel and I, you know—we always say, ‘You be Blown?” i 


pated, Anthony returned at the expiration of a week. But 

he did not come alone; Harry Weston accompanied him. 

The terrible position in which his wife was placed had de- 

cided the young Englishman to inform his parents of his 

marriage, and after a time they had consented to receive 

the wife of his choice. 
* * * * * * * 

I might have told this history in « more dramatic man- 
ner. I could, for instance, have introduced Alice’s hu:- 
band at the moment when she was accused of the murder, 
and have rendered, by the turning of a few incidents, the 
evidence against her still more overwhelming.” 

But I have only wished to relate a strange incident in 
criminal history, and to relate it precisely os it took place. 
Besides, is not such a story, without any embellishments, 
sufficiently replete with anguish and with tears ? © 
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III. 


" HAT man is much too young and 

good-looking for her to be out 
alone with him continually. It is as- 
tonishing how her friends can allow it,” 
people said who were in the same hotel 
with. the Hydes in Rome. They were 
speaking of Amy and the courier, but 
they exaggerated the matter. It was not 
“continually” that she went out with 
him, Now and then Mr. Hyde took a 
holiday, and his wife had visits to re- 
turn; then Amy, who would hear noth- 
ing of social duties, was obliged to go 
sightseeing without them, That Char- 
lier accompanied her was too much a 
matter of course for them to give it a 
moment's consideration. It would have 
been their turn to be astonished and 
scandalized at the idea of his youth and 
good looks being a subject of precaution 
on’Amy's account, It would have been 
an insult to her and an injustice to him. 
For what right was there to assume that 
he would forget himself, when he had 
never once departed from the attitude 
of a man who “knew his place'’? Not 
once, either with them or with Amy 
“alone.” The whole world might have 
heard what they said to each other dur- 
ing those téte-a-tétes that were consider- 
edso unseemly. But, for all that, there 
was something in it, and Amy was per- 
fectly aware of it. 

It was a fancy of hers always to have 
alittle bunch of violets, and every morn- 
ing, as they went out, Charlier bought it 
for her at a stand in the square. There 
was nothing in that as a simple fact. He 
frequently bought things for all of them, 
and it was understoud that he kept a reck- 
oning of such expehditure and brought it 
in from time to time.“ Four’soldi: that 
makes one lira forty centesimi a week,” 
Ay reflected. ‘'‘ Violets for Miss Hyde, 
1.40.’"" Sometimes there were no flow- 
ers in the square, but Charlier did not 
forget them: a little later he would come 
upto her and say before her brother and 





Nelly, in the simplest way in the world, 
“ Here are your violets, Miss Hyde,” And 
she would‘take them and put them in 
her buttonhole. What could be more 
natural than that? Nothing—if only the 
1.40" had been down in the account, 
But Amy was as sure it was not there 
as if she had looked over her brother's 
shoulder while he was “settling up.” He 
himself rarely took the trouble to ex- 
amine the different items: no mistakes 
were to be expected in Charlier’s neat 
papers, and as Amy could think of no- 
thing better under the circumstances 
than to keep her surmises to herself, 
the violets continued to nestle at her 
throat and send up their sweet, faint 
fragrance all day long. 

They went one moonlight night to the 
Colosseum. What is called in certain 
circles the ‘Sardinian occupation” had 
not then taken place, and the great am- 
phitheatre was still undisturbed in its 
ruined beauty. Ivy clustered where it 
listed; bold shrubs, catching a footing 
on some jutting ledge, shook their blos- 
soms in mid-air; tiny flowers sprang in 
the crevices, and everywhere bits of ver- 
dure met the sight, while admirers of all 
this picturesque neglect risked their necks 
climbing by crumbling steps to the upper 
portions of the structure. The Italians 
were hardly established in Rome before, 
seized with a fury of “spring cleaning,” 
they had torn away all the green, pick- 
ed out every little bit of moss, scraped 
the old stones to the last degree of pol- 
ish they were capable of assuming, and 
mended the yawning gaps in the stair- 
ways. No doubt it was undertaken from 
the best of motives, as spring cleanings 
generally are: no doubt they had reason 
to say, as people do who take possession 
of a house from which a neighbor has 
just departed, “Sich a state of things!" 
But for all that, and though the vines 
were fretting away the stones they cloth- 
ed with loveliness, the eye regrets them 
still, Amy saw the place in its beauty, 
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and she went up and down the uneven, 
broken steps, where her little foot sought 
cautiously for a safe spot to tread. The 
floods of silver light that streamed around 
made the shadows only the deeper, and 
she hesitated and stopped at last on an 
interminable descent: the others were 
going down ahead, their voices reced- 
ing continually, but she could not pass 
a great chasm that imagination opened 
before her. 

“If you give me your hand, Miss Hyde, 
you will find it easier.” 

Charlier was close by. She held her 
hand toward him, and his firm clasp, 
and the feeling that his arm was like a 
bar of iron to support her if need were, 
restored her confidence: she followed 
him as if they had been descending a 
lighted staircase. The moment they were 
on level ground he loosed his hold: if he 
had not done so he would have been no 
longer Charlier; if he had pressed her 
fingers ever so slightly he would have 
been a common, vulgar man. And yet 
what would he not have given to pro- 
long the need for his assistance only a 
little! It was again a mysterious intui- 
tion that told her that. 

Ever since they had been in Rome 
her passion for seeing and understand- 
ing and fathoming had been on the in- 
crease. It was as if her soul were in it, 
and fatigue a thing unknown to body or 
brain. Church after church and gallery 
after gallery,—she was ready for every- 
thing, to the great despair of some who 
went with her and did not like to give in 
that they were beaten. But, though she 
was anxious to inform herself, and to 
learn wherever an opportunity offered, 
it was really that strange, sweet intui- 
tive perception more than all the his- 
tory of Republic or Empire that gilded 
the broken walls of Rome with splendor. 
When the others, half benumbed men- 
tally and physically by a long course of 
statues in a chilling gallery, threw them- 
selves into the first cab that passed and 
gave orders, in mélancholy resignation, 
to be driven to their next task, she lean- 
ed in her corner of the little rickety, un- 


comfortable vehicle, feeling no more than’ 


a blissful lassitude, and lost herself in 


dreamy contemplation of the blossom- 
ing almond trees against the azure of a 
Roman sky. And when the day had_ 
been so spent, instead of getting to bed 
early—which was the ostensible purpose 
of going to her room—she sat up late, 
engaged in nothing more profitable than 
asking herself questions. “Am I a fool ?" 
was one of them. Had there crept into 
her composition, from the same source 
whence her unlucky uncle had drawn 
his, some mysterious leaven of folly that 
prevented her secing things as others saw 
them? Was she inevitably destined to 
meet the world against the current, and 
to encounter a series of disappointments 
that everybody but herself could fore- 
tell? “Poor girl! she heard them say- 
ing: “she will be wretched.” And why ? 
Would she be wretched because he was 
peasant-born, a courier and a foreigner? 
Or would she be happy because, rising 
above the disadvantage of his birth, he 
knew more than those who might men- 
tion it slightingly? Because, in an in- 
ferior position, he respected himself and 
made others respect him? Because, 
though of another race than hers, he 
was upright and courageous and gen- 
tle? And then, finally, if he were all 
that, would it suffice for happiness? 
That was the only question, after all. 
“They” might say he was an adven- 
turer who wanted her fortune, and who 
would scatter it to the winds. Let them 
say their worst: she knew better than 
that. But there was wretchedness pos- 
ssible even if he did not waste her mon- 
ey. Whatif her own fancy — not he— 
were deceiving her? What if it proved 
that they were more dissimilar in habits 
and tastes and feelings than she had any 
present means of knowing? Her nightly 
reflections used to close with resolves to 
be on her guard against herself, to listen 
like a grand inquisitor and watch for the 
slightest indication that he was not what 
she had thought him. 2 

Charlier gave her full opportunity to 
make such observations, He related 
with perfect frankness any circumstances 
of his life that incidental conversation 
might call up—perhaps with the secret 
purpose of making himself feel more 
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fully the width and depth of the gulf | advised him by all means to visit the 
there was between them, certainly with | 


no idea that simple, honest words might 
build a bridge on which a brave girl 
would dare to cross. She had told him 
once that she would do what was for 
her own happiness, and never mind the 
world, but he had found nothing very 
encouraging to say on that occasion. 

One day she asked what he had thought 
of all the people whom he travelled with. 
Were they agreeable or not? Most of 
them were, he said. 

“T sometimes think the world, accord- 
ing to my experience, has been malign- 
ed, The Fates have been unkind to me 
in certain ways, but I cannot, in reason, 
complain of my fellow-men. I have met 
with charming characters among them, 
and they are few of whom I can remem- 
ber absolutely nothing pleasant.” 

“ But some there,are, then 2?” 

“Some there are.” 

“And disagreeable people on their 
travels are always doubly disagreeable. 
I wonder you had the patience to get 
on with them.” 

“[ didn’t get on,” he said calmly. 


“When I found that we could not un- | 


derstand each other, if—if they— In 
short, when it was evident that we should 
be better apart, we parted company at 
once,” 

She guessed what he could not bring 
himself to utter: if they were little-mind- 
ed and suspicious, if they insinuated dis- 
honesty. She could fancy how they saw 
the quiet face change. No half-excuses, 
no little soothing speeches, would mend 
matters then. They parted company @ 
once, and she was glad of it. 

“But I have known very charming 
characters too," he repeated. “ The kind- 
ness of the old couple, the first people I 
ever travelled with, I shall never forget. 
And I put them to the proof. There was 
one dreadful mistake I made." 

“What was it?’ asked Amy quickly. 
Perhaps it was a mistake from which she 
might learn wisdom. 

“We had been up the Rhine as far as 
Mainz, and from there we were to go to 
Speyer. Some friends of the major's 
—he was a retired Indian officer—had 





Speyer cathedral. So 1 bought the tick- 
ets, and we took the train. But, unluck- 
ily, in the compartment where I was sat 
a lot of people who meant to get out at 
Worms, and who were talking of the ca- 
thedral there. I listened to them until, 
with the aid of considerable absent-mind- 
edness, it became firmly fixed in my head 
that that was the cathedral we were go- 
ing to see. So we no sooner reached 
Worms than I jumped out and went to 
the major's carriage with the welcome 
intelligence that we had arrived. They 
got out too, surprised at the shortness 
of the journey, but unfortunately not re- 
marking on it at the time, and we made 
our way out of the station. And just as 
we did so, and I heard the train start 
again, it flashed upon me what I had 
done. ‘There's the omnibus of the Hé- 
tel d'Angleterre,’ said the major. It was 
the hotel he had been recommended to, 
and of course there is one of that name 
in every place. In we got and drove off. 
I wondered they did not /ze/ there was 
something wrong: it seemed as if they 
might see ‘Worms' in letters a yard 
long on all the buildings as they looked 
out of the omnibus-windows. But they 


. had not the slightest suspicion. They 


both observed what a comfortable-look- 
ing house it was as we stopped, but it 
was more like a tomb to me than any- 
thing else. Then they dined, which I 
can't say I did, and directly after we 
were to go to the cathedral. I found 
the major in the hall, with the head- 
waiter explaining to him, in his best’ 
English, how he must go down the street 
and turn to the right. The only excuse 
I can make for allowing the thing to go 
on so long is that there was really noth- 
ing to be gained by telling: we could 
not get on again until night, at any rate. 
And then when the revelation was made 
I was ruined, and people always stave 
off ruin as long as they can, I felt that 
I had proved myself utterly incapable of 
what I had undertaken, and that there 
was an end of my earning my living. 
However, once we reached the cathe- 


| dral I knew it must come out, and I can 


remember now with pity for a miserable 
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boy —I was only seventeen then —the | 
feeling with which I stood first a little 
aside by myself. I learned from that 
experience how a condemned man says 
his prayers, Miss Hyde. When I went 
back to the major he had his book open 
and was reading, ‘On the right of the 
main entrance is a remarkable monu- 
ment,’ and then gazing about vainly in 
all directions. I took my courage with 
both hands, as we say, and burst out: 
‘Major, you are not in Speyer.’ He 
thought I was out of my mind at first, 
and his wife's little old. face, with its 
pretty, white curls, looked quite fright- 
ened. It was only after explanation that 
they began to believe it, and then, as the 
ridiculous side of the affair occurred to 
the major, though struggling with him- 
self out of respect for the sanctity of 
the place, he laughed as I had never 
seen him laugh before. The end of it 
was that they liked the cathedral so 
much and found the town so interest- 
ing that we stayed until the next night. 
All they lost was the price of the tickets 
on to Speyer, and they gained a sight of | 
Worms, and—if that counts for anything 
~—a boy's admiring respect for their con- 
duct under trying circumstances. They 
saw how I felt, and never reproached 
me with my stupidity nor alluded to it 
afterward. The dear old lady would 
look a little anxious sometimes, wonder- 
ing naturally enough whether I was at- 
tending to my business or dreaming, and 
then I always took occasion to set her 
mind at rest by saying that I had the - 
tickets or had seen the luggage off or 
done whatever was the affair in hand. 
It taught me something. I am absent- 
rninded still, I fear, but I have never un- 
dertaken anything of consequence since 
without warning myself to keep my senses 
about me.” 

It taught Amy something too, It told 
her that his was no mere varnish of fine 
feeling. He had been the same from the 
first, When half a child he could divine 
an old lady's thoughts and anticipate her 
wishes, just as he did hers now. 

At another time he spoke of his mother, 
and something that Amy said betrayed an 
idea which he felt obliged to set right. 





“My mother is a peasant, Miss Hyde. 
and has never thought of being more than 
that. She knows nothing from books 
and nothing of the world. A little house 
and a bit of land are world enough for 
her, And work enough too; she does 
everything with her own hands.” 

There was a pause, but he was still 
thinking, for Amy noticed how he look- 
ed at A/s hands, smooth and well kept, 
as they lay together loosely on his knee. 

“Old people are often like that,” she 
said. “They have too much pride and 
energy to spare themselves.” 

“Yes: my mother will never give up 
anything while she has strength for it; 
and, thank Heaven! she has strength 
yet.” 

“You seldom get a chance to go home, 
I dare say?” 

“Between one engagement and the 
next I make a chance. And I assure 
you, Miss Hyde, that little village is not 
the least remarkable thing I‘see on my 
journeys, Its changelessness has some- 
thing impressive, and after hurrying 
about the world I feel half inclined to 
step softly and speak low-when I find 
myself there.” 

“Ts it pretty, your village ?"" 

“You would call it an ‘awful’ place.” 

“How do you know?” rather sharply, 

“Well, perhaps you wouldn't. I was 
only thinking of the miry lane that leads 
tomy mother’s house, and of some neigh- 
borly pigs that thrust their snouts under 
the fence and gruntas I goby. Ishould 
be surprised to find the lane anything 
but dirty, and should miss the salutation 
of the pigs if they failed to greet me; but 
I fancied you might consider their civili- 
ties unnecessary and feel compassion for 
your boots.” 

“And what should I think of your 
house ?” 

“You would say ‘Aere?' when I told 
you that was where my mother lived.” 

“Tam notatall sure of that. I rather 
like a little, old, picturesque house.” 

“And a little old house that is not pic- 
turesque ?”” 

She laughed and turned her head 
away: “At least I might like it inside 

| better than out.” 
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“Oh no. You would say, ‘Open the 
windows: I shall stifle!’ And there are 
few of them, and they are very small: I 
am afraid you mégh? stifle, Miss Hyde.” 

Her lips smiled still, but her eyes look- 
ed thoughtful under their silken lashes. 

“And your mother? You won't tell 
me that I should say anything about 
her?” : 

“No,” he answered gently, ‘ for if you 
had any impression that was not pleas- 
ing, you would not speak it, I am sure.” 

“And Iam sure I should have no such 
impression.” 

“ Atall events, my imagination of what 
you might think goes no further, The 
straggling houses, the village inn, the 
litle church with its noisy bell,—I know 
how these might strike a stranger, but 
within my own doors I'am ata loss, It 
is difficult for me to suppose that any 
one could be in contact with my mother 
and not feel something of what I feel for 
her, and yet there are distances that even 
sympathy cannot traverse. People may 
have much in common, and be too far 
apart to find it out, I have told you my 
mother is a peasant, Miss Hyde. You 
don’t know what that is, to be sure.” 

There was a break in the conversa- 
tion, though Amy’s thoughts still lin- 
gered in the same place, as was evident 
when she spoke again: "Can one see 
your house from the train?” 

“You don’t suppose we are on the 
railway, Miss Hyde?" 

“Aren't you? [thought perhaps, How 
do you get there, then ?” 

“ By walking two hours from the sta- 
tion. That is the only way I know of. 
Possibly something on wheels might be 
found to take one, but I doubt if anybody 
ever wanted to go to the village who 
could not walk—except people for the 
chateau, and of course carriages are 
sent for them,” 

“At least the chateau is fine?” 

"T regret to say that it is in the same 
category with the houses—old, and yet 
not very picturesqtie. The forest, how- 
ever, is really beautiful. Nature has, as 
ustal, done better than man, and except 
for a few wood-roads and paths to other 
villages she is left in undisturbed posses- 


sion: she and I, that is, have it to our- 
selves, for I may call it sy forest, since 
I am the only person who goes there 
simply to enjoy it. There is no hunting 
now: the present owner does not care 
for it, and never comes to the chateau.” 

So that from the outer world you are 
the only visitor. You must create a great 
sensation. Don't the people run to their 
doors to look at you?” 

“And ring the church-bell to announce 
my arrival?" he asked, laughing. “There 
certainly is one house where I create a 
sensation, especially if I give no notice 
beforehand. And any novelty I bring is 
fully appreciated there. It is sad to think, 
Miss Hyde, how even with a mother 
‘dress makes the man:’ mine looks me 
all over for anything that she has not 
seen before, and then says, ‘So that is 
what they wear now?’ I used to try, at 
first, to explain that ‘they’ and I were 
not always dressed alike, but seeing that 
she wished to regard her son as a model 
of fashion, | gave it up, and am always 
glad now when I have to buy a new hat 
before I go home.” He said it with a 
little tender smile that not every son 
knows how to keep for his mother's 
loving weaknesses. 

It was nothing more extraordinary than 
this that they found to talk about when 
they were alone together: still, the fact 
that they talked at all, or that, instead 
of pictures and statues, they discussed 
an ugly little house in the Ardennes, 
might have given Amy's family the 
alarm could they have known it. It 
would have been too late. What were 
churches, galleries or palaces to Amy 
now? She was dreaming of a cottage 
far away, and of a woman who lived 
there as proud as any queen. She saw 
the dark, small room with its homely 
furnishings, the tiny casement-windows 
that barely tet in light and air, and then 
the mother in her peasant’s cap and ker- 
chief looking up at her tall son and glo- . 
rying in his stateliness, Amy was never 
weary of conjuring up the scenes of such 
a visit home. What joy for his mothe 
to go to church with him beside hert 
She might be pious and devout, but her 
son was her saint that day. She might 
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be a peasant among peasants: she still | 
was conscious of the courtesy which nev- 
er betrayed by word or look that anything 
seemed small or had grown strange; and 
she felt, no doubt, though finding no ex- 
pression for it, the tact with which he wore 
his finer cloth beside their homespun. His 
mother was sure to be jealous of his dig- 
nity, and yet she would be glad his hon- 
ors sat so lightly that when the men who 
had known him as a little boy said mon- 
steur, he would not take it as his due. 
Not that his kindly remonstrances would 
be of any use: it would be Afonsieur 
Charlier again the next time, but no- 
body would bear him any grudge for 
being no longer one of them. Amy saw 
and heard and felt it all as if she had 
been there. And who can say she was 
not?’ Among those shifting scenes there 
was-one where her fancy lingered long- 
est. Three persons were in the little 
room: the third was a lady tall and fair 
in shimmering silk. It was not vanity, 
for she could picture the lady only as 
she knew her; nor was it all romance: , 
there were real tears in her eyes when 
she thought of her holding the worn 
hands in hers, bending to kiss the wrin- 
kled face and saying Afother / 

For it had come to that. There were 
no more questions now at night: they 
had all been answered since she heard 
Chatlier talk of home, He might de- 
scribe it as a wretched hovel if he chose, 
but only the more did Nature’s noble- 
man look out of his brown eyes. It was 
her character that, once her mind was 
made up, she never hesitated; and now, 
in as Blissful security as if she held her 
future in one little hand, she framed and 
fashioned it as she would, as he and she 
would like it best. She built a house that 
consisted of a library and a laboratory, 
and there “they lived happily ever af- 
ter.” Of course there was the shady side 
to those bright visions. She knew what 
must come first —her brother's wrath 
and Nelly's indignation, the threats and: 
warnings and contempt, the nine days’ 
wonder, For not only her own people 
would have their say, but there would 
be those who had never even spoken to 
her, and who would greet each other in 





the street with gleeful malice: ' Have 
you heard about Amy Hyde? Had a 
love-affair with the courier! ran away 
with the courier !"’ 

That last would not be true. There 
was to be nothing underhand about it: 
she had not the faintest intention of run- 
ning away. When it was known, she 
meant to talk about her marriage as 
openly as if it were the one thing de- 
sired by all her friends, and to make 
her preparations without the slightest 
concealment. How soon it would be 
known her maiden meditations never 
revealed to her. She was happy so; it ’ 
was happiness to see and hear him, to 
have him near her, but she knew a day 
must come when a word would change 
everything, and then she would be ready. 
She had decided what she had to say: 
she had measured the ground she stood 
on, When her brother armed himself 
with his guardianship and refused con- 
sent, she had only to remind him that 
her native State permitted her to marry 
whom she chose at eighteen: that was 
a bit of information she had picked up 
when it was of no particular use to her, 
but which she turned now to good account, 
While the law pronounced her to have 
reached all the discretion she was likely 
to attain to, nothing material was to be 
gained by calling her a fool. Money en- 
tered but slightly into her calculations: 
she did not know whether or not they 
could keep her out of her property until 
she was twenty-one; nor did she great- 
ly care. What she had always had for 


~ herself would be left her, no doubt, and 


asum that furnished superfluities for one 
would cover necessities for two. 

It was all perfectly plain and simple. 
She had nothing to do but be steadfast, 
and she could bethat. And in thinking 
over what was coming upon her there 
even sprang up a soft of pleasure in the 
combat. She carried confusion into the 
hostile camp, and made her enemies 
grind their teeth in impotency when she 
answered their railings with barbed ar- 
rows of her own disdain. Her brother's 
family pride would be deeply wounded: 
she knew it, and could even understand 
it—sheé had had family pride herself un- 
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til she discovered it was nonsense—only, 
if his pride led him to say outrageous 
things to her, he would have something 
to hear in return, She meant to tell him 
that the man he scorned did not think 
a great deal of him. She had it on his 
own authority, for Charlier had made a 
remark one day which implied as a mat- 
ter of course that there were no “families” 
in America, He was only a courier, but 
when he said “ family" he meant some- 
thing that went back to the Crusades— 
he meant counts and viscounts. And 
who were the Hydes, after all? And 
where were the United States when Je- 
rusalem was taken? 

In her own heart she understood Char- 
lier better. If there were no" families" in 
America for him, he thought her as great 
a lady as if she had borne the proudest 
name in France. The man who “knew 
his place" believed, like any man of ed- 
ucation, as little in absolute differences 
of rank as he believed in the actual ex- 
istence of a black line called the equator. 
But, nevertheless, it was too good a shaft 
to be thrown away, and there was no 
doubt that her brother would feel it. 
She meant to defend herself, in short, 
but magnanimously resolved that a way 
should always be open toward concilia- 
tion. They should have due notice of 
everything, though she were forced at 
the last moment to a point-blank re- 
minder; “ Henry, I am going to be mar- 
ried this morning.” If he then chose to 
turn his back on her and answer, ‘ Noth- 
ing to me," let him: he might live to be 
sorry for it. At least her sisterly duties 
would be brought to a fitting end with 
that notification. 


Iv, 


“Will you go to San Pietro in Mon-— 


torio, Nelly 2" 
“Why, we were there yesterday |" 
“No, that was San Pietro in Carcere." 
“Well, then, the day before.” 
“That was San Pietro in Vincoli,.” 
“Mercy! But Mrs. Hyde would go 
to no more San Pietros, not if there were 
adozen, She did not intend to kill her- 
self rushing around to see churches that 
were as like one another as peas, 


Such an answer had been anticipated, 
and Amy merely said, ‘ Then I shall have 
to go by myself,” 

The Hydes had found it more conve- 
nient not to hire a carriage monthly, but 
to take one when they wanted it, which 
was a dozen times a day, and where they 
found it, which was everywhere, Rome 
being the city of all others amply sup- 
plied with means of locomotion. The 
disadvantage of this plan was that Mr. 
Hyde had sometimes to crouch on a very 
small third seat if a two-horse carriage 
were not immediately at hand. But 
when Amy went “by herself” the tiniest 
of victorias was as good as the largest 
landau—better, indeed, for Charlier was 
near enough to speak to her easily if 
there was anything to notice on the way. 
The driver seemed always a little sur- 
prised and touched his hat, uncertain 
whom he had there, when Charlier sprang 
up beside him, He cast curious glances 
at the invader, who sat silent and absorb- 
ed, with the far-off look in his eyes that 
he had in common with many a wan- 
derer who has never gone from home. 
Sometimes, however, Charlier addressed 
a remark to his companion, and that was 
quite enough to win his confidence for 
the rest of the drive. If the man stop- 
ped talking occasionally, filling up the 
interval by snapping his whip, he soon 
began again, as if drawn by some irre- 
sistible attraction to his quiet neighbor; 
while a look of kindly interest, a smile, 
a word or two, perfectly sufficed to keep 
up the conversation on the other side. 
Amy used to wonder what it was alt 
about, with a little uneasiness, a secret 
dislike that any one but herself should 
claim his attention, If the others were 
there she was aware of what passed on 
the driver's seat without appearing to 
perceive it, but when alone she never 
hesitated to stem the flood of Italian with 
judiciously-interposed English. And in 
truth Charlier could then hardly be call- 
ed neglectful of his office: every broken 
pillar or piece of cornice or bit of bas- 
relief incorporated into modern Roman 
walls he saw and pointed out, for which 
cause he had continually to turn so that 
he could see and speak to her. 
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As they went up to the church by the 
winding path, marked from space to space 
by detestable pictures of the Via Crucis, 
Amy tried to make Charlier say whether 
or no he believed St. Peter to have suf- 
fered on the actual spot they were going 
to visit.’ But he took pleasure in return- 
ing baffling answers, Her manner toward 
him had changed from the moment that 
inward doubts were at an end. Up to 
that time, whatever happened, there had 
been the conventional distance between 
Miss Hyde and the courier; now, on 
her part at least, there was an assump- 
tion of perfect equality as often as they 
were by themselves, She had with him 
the tone she would have used to any 
gentleman of her acquaintance. From 
him to her there was still a certain re- 
straint, which indeed was broken some- 
times—if not in words, at all events in 
other ways that could not escape her ob- 
servation, The happiness that will no 
more be concealed than grief spoke in 
his glance or betrayed itself in his very 
steps—in the slight, unconscious spring 
he gave from stone to stone, as a child 
does with a joyous thought in its heart. 

“You can talk as much as you please 
about possibilities and probabilities of 
oral tradition: I know no better whether 
you believe St. Peter to have been cru- 
cified here than I did before.” 

“Tam sorry to be so unsatisfactory,” 
said Charlier humbly, 

“No, you're not: you mean to be just 
that. You won't say you don’t believe 
it, and you can’t say you do.” | 

“In that case my answer is all you 
could expect.” 

“But you are not frank,” 

“And you are, Miss Hyde.” 

a Am I>” 

“Very. You accuse me of insincerity 
without circumlocution.” 

“No: I won't say you are exactly in- 
sincere, but a little jesuitical, You have 
the art of putting things without commit- 
ting yourself. And yet you are no Jesuit, 
or you would improve your opportunities 
for converting a person so ready to be 
instructed as I am. You still owe me 
your opinion on modern miracles. I 
have told you what I think of them, and 


now I am waiting to be brought over 
to more Catholic views. If I were con- 
vinced, I might try whether the waters 
of Lourdes would cure me of asking 
questions.” / 

“IT will be quite honest now, Miss 
Hyde, and confess that I have heard 
of no notable diminution of curiosity 
since the fountain was opened.” 

“Oh, if you think it useless I won't 
try. But to return to St. Peter. You 
know most Protestants make a point of 
believing that he was never in Rome," 

“Yes, I know." 

“Well?” 

“And I don’t care,” 

“Oh! oh!” 

“If Protestants have the charity that 
St. Peter recommends, I dare say it will 
cover, among the multitude of their sins, 
that of believing he never was here.” 

“You know your Bible!" said Amy, 
rather surprised. 

He laughed: “If you can believe 
it, Miss Hyde, I will tell you that all 
Catholics are not wholly ignorant of 
it.” 

So she gave him up on that point, and 
they went into the little round chapel 
that stands by itself behind the church, 
and together looked down through the 
grating that covers the hole in the ground 
where St. Peter's cross was, or was not, 
or might have been, planted. To the 
man who accompanied them Charlier 
perhaps appeared as good a Catholic as 
need be, but Amy was pleased to think 
she had found out some shortcomings. 
There was nothing in his personal faith 
that need divide them: St. Peter's char- 
ity was wide enough to cover all their 
differences. 

The church possessed little to detain 
them, and Amy was in haste to be out 
again, enjoying the prospect that no one 
who has seen it can ever forget—the far- 
stretching Campagna, the blue Alban 
Hills, the Apennines just touched with 
snow, and then Rome at her feet. She 
looked long and silently, then said, with 
a sigh, “It is almost the last time.” 

Rome had been so beautiful! If it 
had depended on her they would never 
have seen Naples, 
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“Why, what is this?’ she exclaimed 
suddenly. 

The ground around the church on the 
hilltop is planted with flowers and inter- 
sected by paths, with here and there a 
seat formed of a slab of gray stone sup- 
ported at cither end on a little pile of 
rocks. In the midst of the flowers and 
shrubs this singular style of rustic bench 
has something tomb-like: some one had 
thought so, for on the one by which they 
stood an inscription, traced with pebbles 
from the gravel-walk, caught Amy's at- 


tention; 
JEANNE 


PAX. 


“Isn't it singular?” she said. “ But, 
after all, a distant prospect has often 
something that inclines to melancholy. 
On the whole, I don’t wonder that 
Jeanne was remembered here.” 

“ZT might have thought of, her —my 
little sister Jeanne,” said Charlier, 

“You had a sister?” 

“She died at eight years old, when I 
was fifteen. I may almost say I have 
her yet, for when I think of going home 
from school [ always see the child. She 
was a great pet, and, being so much 
younger than I, I had a sort of fatherly 
tenderness for her and felt some of the 
responsibility of her bringing-up, It was 
not a difficult task: she had one of those 
happy natures that find their own even 
way, 

“Hers was the loudest rejoicing when 
L arrived,” he continued, “and from the 
time that she ceased to be a baby and 
could share my rambles she never left 
me. She was a sturdy, high-spirited 
child, and would have trotted beside 
me for hours, talking all the while in 
her little flute voice, if I had not taken 
her on my back when I thought she 
ought to be tired.” 

“What a sad loss it must have been !"" 

“Tt was indeed —a great grief to my 
parents, and my first real sorrow. Her 
illness was sudden and short, just be- 
fore one of my vacations, so that I knew 
nothing of it and went home expecting 
to find her, She used to come to mect 


me on the road as far as a certain great | 





rock: there she waited till I came in 
sight, and then ran to me with shouts. 
That time, instead of Jeanne, I found 
my mother there.” 

“Oh how sad!" said Amy again. 

“And yet if she had lived—who can 
tell ?—we might have been farther apart 
than we are now. Nobody is able to 
think it at the time, but to make a lit- 
tle cross and write Pax may often be, 
as the world goes, the only way to keep 
our, sweetest recollections. It is a safe 
seal. I would rather have it so when I 
think of her living to grow up and—" 

Amy finished his thought in her own 
mind, To her too little Jeanne seemed 
better off than if she had been married 
to a boor, He could say, “ My mother 
is a peasant" and speak of her toil-worn 
hands with reverence, but the other tie 
was looser: the brother and sister might 
have been swept asunder in the course 
of years. 

“Do you know, I am wondering what 
your Christian name is," she said when 
they had kept silence for a while. She 
was seated on one end of the stone 
bench, ‘and he leaned against the tree 
that shaded it, 

“Michel—my father's name.” 

“T like that so much! I mean I like 
a name to have come as an inheritance. 
Any name, no matter what, so that some 
of one’s kindred are called by it, seems 
to me better than one that is picked up 
just because it sounds well. That is the 
case with mine, unhappily. It was given 
me that I might be spared Hannah, but 
I would gladly have been. called’ Hephi- 
bah if there had been any reason for it. 
Anything but Amy, It sounds so foolish 
—Amy!” 

“Aimée l" 

It was spoken, the winged word that 
nothing could recall! And it cost a bro- 
ken vow and bitter self-reproaches. She 
knew that, for though he turned away 
she saw the flush mount first and his 
fingers clench. ‘“Aimée" had sprung 
to his lips involuntarily, like an echo 
startled by her mocking utterance of 
her own name, But how often he must 


: have called her that in secret! 


There was silence. She did not look 
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to see where he had gone, In the first 
waking to find her dream real she hard- 
ly knew what she did nor why she did 
it. . Trembling, half terrified and half 
entranced, she sprang up and fled down 
the slope, down into the lower world, but 
with no more consciousness of the earth 
beneath her than if she had been walk- 
ing on sunset clouds. At the foot she 
paused, knowing that he had followed at 
a distance with lingering steps. Slowly 
he came nearer, nearer, and she would 
not get into the carriage until he was by 
her side: then she laid her arm on his, 
and for one moment—or was it an eter- 
nity ?—they looked into each other's eyes. 

At the hotel a surprise was awaiting 
Amy. Friends of theirs had arrived un- 
expectedly from Brindisi, returning from 
Palestine, and in the Hydes' sitting-room 
the travellers were relating their adven- 
tures clamorously. Of course it was to be 
accounted a pleasant surprise, but Amy 
listened rather abstractedly to the haps 
and mishaps of the journey, the latter 
chiefly prevailing. 

“Most fortunate you didn't go with us, 
my dear: we've had nothing but trouble 
from beginning toend. And fearful wea- 
ther! Fancy your tent blowing inside out 
in the night and the rain Jowring down ! 
How we lived through it I don't know, 
We've all been ill, one after the other, 
and we've had to leave our courier now 
at Brindisi in a fever. Poor fellow! I 
don’t suppose he will get over it. The 
hotel-people were dreadfully frightened, 
and said it was the J/agve. Such non- 
sense! {it's nothing but a sort of typhoid 
fever; However, we got somebody to 
take care of him, and then, as we could 
do no good by staying, we came away to 
find a little rest and comfort somewhere. 
I hope you have all been well, I declare, 
you don't look so.—How pale she is! isn't 
she?” 


“You wouldn’t wonder if you knew 


how she has been going on,” said Mrs. 
Hyde. “Out the whole day long ever 
since we have been in Rome. If she 
doesn't get fever I don’t know who will. 
Henry and I have been more reason- 
able, but when we won't go with her 
she is off with Charlier somewhere. 


tell her she'll not remember a tenth part 
of what she sees. I shall know exactly 
as much about Rome as she does when 
we get through, which I am glad to say 
will be day after to-morrow, We are off 
for Naples.” 

While they still sat talking there came 
a knock at the door. Charlier was there 
and wished to speak to Mr. Hyde. 

“What is it? Come in.” But it ap- 
peared to be something very particular, 
for Charlier would not come in, and Mr, 
Hyde got up and went out, 

If they had looked at Amy then they 
might well have said that she was pale, 
She knew what her brother was going to 
hear, though she had hardly expected 
Charlier to speak so soon. When their 
friends retired to their own apartments 
and she was left alone, she walked up 
and down the room, longing only to have 
the suspense over, Henry stayed so! 

He came at last. She was standing 
then at one of the windows, and did not 
look round. 

“Amy!” 

There was a pause, in which she made 
sure that the leap her heart gave was not 
going to stifle her, then she turned, 

“Just think of this! Here has Char- 
lier gone off and left us as coolly as pos- 
sible!" As she stood, with the light be- 
hind her, he could not see her face, and 
went on; “And all because of the Pay- 
tons’ courier. He never had anything 
to do with him when we were in Paris— 
a common sort of fellow, he wasn’t like- 
ly to—but he says now that he knows he 
has a wife and children, and considers it 
his duty, as a countryman, to look after 
him, I told him the Paytons had done 
everything that was necessary, and that 
he had only to write to the French con- 
sul, and if the man dies matters would 
be properly attended to. But he would- 
n't hear a word of it. He was quite white 
with anger in fact, and for anger there 
is certainly no reason: they did all that 
could be required.” 

“What?” exclaimed Mrs. Hyde, who 
had come into the room. 

“Yes, a pretty good one, isn’t it? Goes 
off at a half hour's notice to take the train 


I | to Brindisi, and says I can find another 
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courier! However, we parted amiably, 
for I don’t want another and won't have 
another, as I told him. My last words 
were that I shouldn't go to Germany 
without him, and I suppose he'll be back 
in the course of time. We must go to 
Naples in the mean while. But it's a 
most absurd notion for him to take.” 

Some of the Payton party returned at 
that moment, and while they were hear- 
ing the story Amy crept away to throw 
herself down in wretchedness there where 
she had passed someof her sweetesthours 
in happy visions, 

His pride was stronger than his love. 
His courage had failed at the thought 
of the accusations that would be heaped 
upon him. He had not dared to face, 
even in the consciousness of rectitude, 
what she would have borne for him if 
she could. Or was it her courage that 
he did not trust? For not for a moment 
could she think, good and noble and self- 
sacrificing though he was, that he had 
gone simply because of the man who 
was lying ill, He had seized on the oc- 
casion as a pretext to wrench himself 
away and leave her free. It was for her 
that he had done it, but oh how mis- 
taken he had been! When she had 
counted what she could give up for him, 
or when she had never counted, but was 
ready to throw everything away, to leave 
behind home and friends and all, and 
take what the future would bring her 
at his side, what need had he to reckon? 
She had no sense of anything at first 
but the sole, simple, overwhelming fact 
that he was gone, Then came the thought 
that he might be rushing into danger— 
that the fatal fever might fasten on him 
too; and that was losing him afresh. 

The hours were long for her, as for 
the lonely traveller on his way to Brin- 
disi, but if a girl’s prayers could protect 
him he travelled safely. 


Before Amy met her family again she 
had decided on a course to pursue. Even 
such a night as she had spent brings 
counsel: it had counselled her if ever 
she had been on her guard to be so now. 
By degrees things had grown clearer, 
and a little hope had dawned, “So I 


i 


suppose he will come back,” her brother 
said; and it seemed to her too that he 
must come back again. But they had 
it now in their own hands to keep him 
away if their slightest suspicions were 
awakened. That idea was enough, and 
she collected ali her strength for the part 
she had to play. Her being already 
charged with having overdone herself 
was a fortunate circumstance: she had 
only to give in that she was not quite 
well and any change in her looks would 
be explained. The flush of hope and 
happiness would not come at her bid- 
ding, but all the rest she could control, 

“What did I tell you?” said Nelly in 
triumph, “I knew it. You've been get- 
ting paler and paler every day.” And 
perhaps, dazzled by her own exceeding 
perspicacity, she really thought so, “It's 
good there's nobody to go about with you 
any longer.” 

Though she spoke as if there were 
cause for congratulation, they all miss- 
ed Chartier, and in Naples, when théy 
had heard nothing from him, Mr, Hyde 
composed an elaborate letter in Italian, 
which he addressed to the proprietor of 
the hotel where the Paytons had been, 
hoping that he might know something 
ofhim. This epistolary effort was made 
with {requent application to the diction- 
ary, and Mr. Hyde, when he read it over, 
felt well satisfied, It was, however, in 
some respects a more remarkable pro- 
duction than he imagined, for he had 
been so absorbed in the beauties of 
Italian rhetoric as to forget that “my 
courier "#7 sto corriere—had any name 
at all, while he signed his own as if he 
had been in lifelong correspondence with 
the hotel-keeper and a few suggestive 
scratches were sufficient, Meantime, they 
“did” Naples and its surroundings in 
somewhat perfunctory style. Amy nag- 
ged them to duty no longer. Her sister- 
in-law, though she was sorry for her, 
could not help thinking what a delight- 
ful effect a little sickness had on some 
people. When they asked her if she 
would make some excursion she said 
she was ready, but if Mrs, Hyde changed 
her mind, fancied it was going to rain 
and proposed merely taking a drive in- 
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stead, Amy assented again just as will- 
ingly. It was really almost alarming. 
Mr. Hyde too noticed the little droop- 
ing ways, and was quite touched to see 
her so altered. He put his head down to 
hers, calling her by one of those baby- 
names that sound to a stranger absurd- 
ly inappropriate, but which mean a vast 
deal of tenderness when they recur after 
long years; “ What's the matter with my 
Totty?” 

And she pressed her check against his 
whisker and answered in the same play- 
ful strain, though with how much indif- 
ference at heart he would not have been 
flattered had he known. There was 
something the matter with Totty that 
was past a brother's helping, unless, in- 
deed, he could be induced to write to 
Brindisi again, for the famous Italian 
letter had had no result whatever. By 
cautious diplomacy she got him to do 
what she wanted. This time he used 
English, and added a distinct address, 
and while they were staying at Sorrento 
the answer came. It also was in Eng- 
lish, of as singular a quality as Mr, 
Hyde's Italian, and to the effect that 
“of the peoples he ask about, they not 
longer there, The courier have get well, 
and the one go to France in a steamer 
and the other goto Rome.” They could 
easily conjecture that Charlier was the 
‘‘other,” and the satisfaction was sincere 
—all but Amy's, that is, for if she had 
dissimulated in grief, she was deceitful 
beyond everything in her joy. She said, 


“Oh, that’s nice!’ precisely as if it were 


nothing more than that. 

“ He will hear at the bankers’ that they 
are keeping our letters and that we shall 
be up on Tuesday,” said Mr. Hyde. 
“Now, all we have to do is to get out 
of Italy before this girl treats us to a 
downright fever.” 

Just at that moment the girl had no 
idea of doing anything of the sort: she 
had hard work not to be too much like 
herself again. 

They arrived in Rome in the morning, 
and were to leave’by the night-train for 
Florence. Charlier was not at the sta- 
tion to meet them, They went to an 
hotel, and at the hour when the bank 


would be open Mr. Hyde was ready to 
go for his letters. 

“I'm going too, Henry,” 
standing at her door. 

“You! Why, I thought you would be 
lying down. Nelly has regularly gone 
to bed, and that's what you had better 
do,” 

“Oh no, I shouldn’t sleep: I want the 
air.” 

As there is no sending a young lady 
to bed if she does not choose to go, he 
had to accept her company. 

“At least we'll see if they know any- 
thing about Charlier,” he remarked, 

And they knew nothing at all, 

“But they mightn’t think he was the 
courier,” Amy whispered. . 

“No, to be sure.” And the attempt 
was renewed with a description: “A tall 
young man—dark—spoke English prob- 
ably: he speaks it perfectly.” Oh yes: 
the clerk thought then that there had 
been some one like that inquiring for 
them, but several days ago, and he had 
told him they were at Sorrento. 

“Upon my word!" said Mr. Hyde, 
who was beginning to get a little out of 
patience with the uncertainty of Char- 
lier’s movements, “I think he might 
have waited for us here, He must have 
gone to Florence.” 

As the train glided into the Florence 
station Mrs, Hyde remarked on Amy's 
flushed cheeks. “Don’t, Nelly!" she 
exclaimed, putting her hands up to her 
face with a slightly hysterical laugh: 
“it’s nothing.” 

Again there was no one awaiting them. 
When they stepped out of the carriage at 
the hotel where they had stayed before, 
the place seemed all asleep. It was so 
early that even the street was deserted, 
only as they crossed the sidewalk there 
issued from the door a strange proces- 
sion into the fresh morning air. It was 
the black-cowled Misericordia bearing 
on their shoulders that burden in its 
shape as unmistakable as a cradle. 

“That's a bad sight," said Mr, Hyde 
to the hotel-porter, who stood just within 
and was apparently the only person up. 

“Oh, sir, don't think anything about 
it,” said the man zealously as the foot- 


said Amy, 
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steps echoed down the street in even 
cadence. “It's the only sickness we've 
had. It was somebody who lately came 
from Rome with the fever, but he was in 
quite another part of the house, and you 
needn't feel the least uneasiness.” And 
then, taking in the whole party with sud- 
den recognition, “ Why, it was the young 
man that was with you when you were 
here before, It was your courier, sir,” 
Mrs, Hyde, in telling afterward about 
that morning and the dreadful shock 
such sudden tidings had been to them, 
always added that she was sure she 
should have fainted away herself if Amy, 
who was ill at the time, had not sunk 
right down on the hall-floor. “ You know, 
_ we were really quite attached to him," 
she would say. “One felt he was good 
and nice, and a well-educated man too 
—not at all a common person, Henry 
wrote to his mother and told her how 
highly we had thought of hia: he had 
the letter put in French, so that she could 
read it—it might be a comfort to her. 
And we sent.some money too. It was 
her only son—just think !—all she had 
in the world, He—poor fellow !—I nev- 
er believed got the fever at Brindisi; it 
was in Rome, I am certain; and Amy 
was just as near having it as any one 
could be. In fact, I think she did 
_ have it, in a lingering sort of way: she 
wasn't herself again for long and long 
afterward." 

There was only Amy to guess that 
whatever name his fever bore, it had 
been besides one of hopes and doubts 
and fears, of rapture and despair. She 
knew how he had been drawn slowly 
back, resisting yet longing—drawn back 
to her. But she did not speak. It was 
too late then. They would have“ thought 
highly * of him no longer, and no words 


of hers would have availed to protect his _ 
It was only her silence that 


memory, 
could do that. What had passed was 
to be thenceforth a sealéd chapter in 
her life. 

While they were still in Florence she 
got out unobserved one day, and went 
to the little chapel of the Misericordia. 
It was there they must have taken him 
for the ceremony of the absolution. In 


the many churches she had visited they 
had often witnessed that together, he and 
she—not with the pomp of gorgeous vest- 
ments and thrilling music, but the poor 
man's funeral that takes place every day: 
the few flickering candles, the cheap black 
pall, the droning voices, and then a few 
drops of holy water to wash the dust of 
earth away. She was quite alone as she 
knelt there with her head on her folded 
arms: except for the sound of a stifled 
sob the place was still as death itself. 
She was alone until a black-masked fig- 
ure glided toward her, stopped, listened, 
and then retreated noiselessly, He had 
heard her crying, and, unwilling to dis- 
turb her, took his stand at the door and 
waited to close the chapel until she should 
be ready to go. Amy did not start when 
she saw him. She had forgotten her hor- 
ror of the mysterious veil: one of those 
men had stood at his bedside! A sud- 
den thought flashed through her mind, 
and she stopped instead of passing out. 
It was a desperate hope, but there might 
be something beneath that black shroud 
that could understand her. She spoke 
in English, and ‘asked where the young 
man was buried whom they had taken 
from the Hétel de —~. There was no 
reply — possibly the rules of the order 
obliged him to silence—but still she re- 
peated her question, and more appeal- 
ingly. This time there came a muffled 
voice: ‘Aspetti, signora.”’ She knew that 
meant “ Wait,” and stood there while he 
went away for a moment and came back 
again. He held a paper having on it the 
name of a cemetery, and the voice said, 
in quaint English, that she was to show 
the few lines that were written beneath 
to the man at the gate and he would 
lead her to the spot. 

She followed the directions, and was 
heartbroken at what she saw. Those 
only who have been in such a place can 
picture the desolation that is often found 
there. The Hydes intended to leave in 
proper hands the charge of having the 
grave marked by a stone, but as yet it 
was nothing but a heap of gray earth 
in the line of tall, black-painted head- 
boards leaning this way and that, and 
hung with jet wreaths or yellow ever- 
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lastings. A girl had stolen up curiously 
—the sexton's daughter —and Amy, as 
she turned to go, put something in her 
hand. She wanted to tell her to keep 
that ‘grave fresh and green, to let noth- 
ing unsightly rest there, and though she 
had no language to express it, her eyes 
spoke as she glanced at the lowly mound 
and back again. #Yor?— she could say 
that—flowers, All amazed at the golden 
dowry that she held, the girl looked in 
the sweet, white face and gave her prom- 
ise, She kept it faithfully, and year by 
year, on All Saints' Day, she lighted a 
taper there and decked the stranger's 
grave with flowers, 

And Amy too was faithful. Long after 


she was bound by other ties she was faith- | 


ful to her first love. Why not? There 
had been nothing of. this earth about it 
—nothing more material than a perfume 
of violets and the syllables of her own 
name, made sweeter in foreign speech, 
It had belonged from the first to another 
world, where all things beautiful are pos- 
sible, and there she possessed it still. 
When she sat once more looking at the 
Alban Hills, the Apennines and Rome, 
she thought of something as pure and 
fair and distant as the snow on the moun- 
tain-tops, and her hand, busy with some 
pebbles picked up from the path, arranged 
them after an unforgotten pattern, But 
she traced no name —only a little cross 
and the one word, Pax. 
G.-H. Perrce. 
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AT THE OLD BULL'S HEAD. 





New YorkKERS who were of the rising 
generation twenty-five and thirty years ago, 
recall a burly phrase, now obsolete, then 
passing current in the gossip of their elders; 
as when some retailer of scandal would say: 
“But you mayn’t tell So-and-so of it, or it 
will be known before night from Bull’s Head 
to the Battery.” Many, whose ears were 
wonted to this phrase in childhood, never 
understood its local origin and literal mean- 
ing. Yet, for a hundred and fifty years, 
Bull’s Head Tavern, with its cattle-market, 
had been one of the institutions of Manhat- 
tan,—the main outpost of the city in its 
steady march northward to the Harlem 
River. 

Respect for the pleading relics of the past 
is growing in New York, if even one out of a 
thousand journeying every quarter hour on 
Third avenue, sees anything to awaken a 
pleasant thought at Twenty-fourth street, 
where, looking westward, the eye is arrested 
by two long rows of mostly mean, low stables, 
bordering a badly paved and littered street, 
before it can reach a charming background 
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picture formed of the foliage and stately 
edifices of Madison square. Turning east- 
ward, more stables form an unpleasant 
foreground to the sail-studded waters of 
the East River. ‘There, on the north-west 
corner, Stands the presiding genius of this 
unkempt scene: Old Bull’s Head tavern, 
brown, angular and homely. Only anetching 
could catch the elusive charm of this weather- 
beaten structure. The more minutely it is 
described, the homelier it will appear. In 
style it rivals a coal-box; the avenue front 
is of brick, and the bluntest possible gable- 
end is of wood; and the three rows of win- 
dows on each side, above the first story, are 
too characterless for description. No zs- 
thetic comfort can be drawn from its chimney. 
Even to look above the ground-floor is to 
feel rancorous toward the host, who, more 
fashionable than wise, took down the old 
sign-board,—with its grim bull’s head that 
had butted against many a gale,—and, with 
a paint-brush, transformed the tavern into a 
new-fangled “ hotel.” 

Barren as the prospect seems, these dingy 





walls, and their associations, past and pres- 
ent, appeal most kindly to the inquiring 
visitor, A pleasant resting-place on a sunny 
autumn afternoon is a chair on the flag- 
stones under the broad awning of the gable- 
end, where two or three gray-haired men will 
be seen talking or thinking of “ by-gones,” 
and perhaps a group of younger men, dis- 
cussing the merits of the last phenomenal 
trotter. While Bull’s Head market has 
maintained its prestige, the tavern has abdi- 
cated its influence. Its bustling days were 
those when butchers and drovers thronged 
the tap-room and the yard, and seven hun- 
dred cattle “ with rural pictures in their great 
mirtor-eyes,” waited patiently outside for their 
executioner, It finds but little compensation, 
now, in being the center of the greatest horse- 
market in the world. Withancient sign-board 
lost, walls, floor and ceiling plead for a new 
device,—a bull’s head in a horse-shoe frame, 
the symbol of stubborn conservatism left 
hopelessly behind by the swift feet of Time. 

In the early periods of new communities, 
“the butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker,” and their kind, stand next in im- 
portance to the governor and magistrates, 
The old butchers’ association had the pom- 
pous airs of an Antwerp guild. In all civic 
festivals it was an indispensable factor, and 
took a prominent part in the great federal 
procession of July 23, 1788. Bull’s Head 
tavern advanced gradually to its present posi- 
tion in Twenty-fourth street. A little more 
than two hundred years ago, when Peter 
Stuyvesant’s wooden-leg thumped across the 
floors of the Stadt Huys in Whitehall, the 
live-stock market adjoined Trinity church- 
yard. Years afterward, a drover’s inn was 
built at the gates of the city, on the present 
site of the Astor: House, where, from 1720 
till 1740, Adam Van Der Bergh, a genial 
host, discussed cattle and smail ale with the 
drovers. Bull’s Head in the Bowery, with 
Stephen Carpenter as host, and standing 
where the Bowery Theater now is, was the 
last halting station for the stages, before the 





| also the opposite side of the street. 
: Sign of the Black Swan was a rival hostelry 





gallant six were whipped down Chatham 
square and up Chatham street, entering the 
city with that dash and clatter which were 
the charm of travel before the invention of 
the steam-engine reduced life to a mathe- 
matical formula, Richard Varian began a 
long proprietorship in 1776. Bull and bear 
baiting and dog fights were common, the 
brutal spectacle usually taking place in or 
near the public slaughter-house. 

Daniel Drew, the farmer's lad of Putnam 
County, born July 29, 1797, when about 
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nineteen years of age first brought a few 
lambs to market. Down the Bowery Lane 
he guided his bleating flock, himself bare- 
footed and clad in an unbleached linen suit, 
the trowsers of which had climbed up above 
the ankles; an old straw hat covered his head, 
and it is said that the youthful purveyor 
of spring lamb cut such an awkward figure, 
that the Bowery urchins made him the 
butt of ridicule at first sight. But Daniel 
Drew had a genius for trading, and the gift 
of prophecy. He drove his lambs and 
throve, and soon aspired to sheep and 
calyes. Once, when a drover refused to 
trust him for a bullock, young Drew con- 
temptuously replied: “Who wants your 
bullock; I’ live to buy out your whole 
farm.” 

About the year 1825, the butchers’ asso- 
ciation purchased two blocks of ground on 
Twenty-fourth street, between Third and 
Lexington avenues, and converted the 
space into cattle-yards, Thomas Swift of 
Poughkeepsie at the same time building 
Bull's Head tavern. He was not a suc- 
cessful tavern-keeper, and rented the hos- 
telry to Peter Valentine. The latter also 
abdicated about 1828 in favor of Daniel 
Drew. The reign of “ Uncle Dan'l,” as he 
was called, was the golden age at Bull’s 
Head. The old sign-board swung from a 
post standing at the corner of the street, 
and underneath it hung the cheerful dinner- 
bell. A low Dutch stable stood beyond, 


' and in front of this a wooden pump and 


trough. Cattle-pens filled the remaining 
space to Lexington avenue, and occupied 


The 


on the opposite corner fronting Third ave- 
nue, and between Twenty-fourth and Twen- 
ty-third streets was soon established a small 
tavern called Bull’s Head Junior. Behind 
the Black Swan, in a cluster of apple-trees, 
stood the venerable farm-mansion of Gen- 
eral Gates, 

Two hundred years ago, four hundred 
head of cattle were enough to keep the 
burghers of New York in roasts and steaks for 
awhole year. In Daniel Drew’s day, seven 
hundred cattle made a fair weekly market. 
These, with sheep, calves, and hogs in pro- 
portion, were driven into the pens, usually 
on Sunday evening. If too many catile 
arrived, a meeting of drovers was called, 
and each one sent a quota of cattle to 
pasture, to await Thursday, the next market 
day. “Uncle Dan’l” set himself up as a 
‘“scollector,” cashing for the drovers their 
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bills on the butchers who had thirty days’ 
credit, but retaining one per cent. for his 
trouble. 

The pastures of New York, Connecticut 
and New Jersey were the principal tribu- 
taries to Bull’s Head market till, about 
1825, Felix Renick brought the pioneer 
herd of Ohio cattle through to the East. 
It was a bold undertaking and proved 
successful. Corn in Ohio was worth only 
ten cents a bushel, and since there were no 
railroads, to take advantage of the Eastern 
market the farmer was obliged to convert 
his produce into property that could trans- 
port itself. Early in March, herds of one 
hundred or more were set in motion for the 
East, and jogged along, for seven weeks, at 
the rate of ten or twelve miles a day. A 
bullock was led in advance, a drover fol- 
lowed the herd to whip in stragglers, and a 
third, on horseback, rode alongside to pun- 
ish refractory animals with the black-snake 
thong he deftly flourished. Before noon, 
the proprietor, called the “boss,” rode for- 
ward to find a suitable resting-place for the 
night, and to purchase feed. The drovers 
wore the frontier costume,—linsey-woolsey 
hunting-shirts with narrow capes, and fringed 
on the seams. Their way led over the old 
national road from Wheeling to Baltimore. 
Care was taken to bring the herd into New 
York Sunday afternoon, or early Monday 





morning. After disposing of his cattle and 
one or two horses, the “ boss” returned home 
by stage, while his drovers retraced their 
footsteps. It was not considered an extra- 
ordinary feat, if they walked from New York 
to Columbus, Ohio, six hundred miles, in 
twelve days. 

Daniel Drew was not a hearty, genial 
host ; but he kept a comfortable, economical 
house, and introduced business methods 
that conduced to his profit and promoted 
the interests of the drover. When, in the 
dim light of the bar-room, he was seen sol- 
emnly pacing back and forth, with his hands 
folded beneath the tails of his blue swallow- 
tail coat with the brass buttons, and his 
introspective eyes partly shaded by the rim 
of a tall, bell-crowned hat, people understood 
that he was planning business. He could 
drive the hardest kind of a ‘bargain if he 
happened to be in the mood for it, and 
during the last years of his proprietorship, 
he occasionally indulged in a “corner” in 
cattle, going to Philadelphia to intercept and 
buy up entire herds. 

Various types of men mingled in the bar- 
room of the Bull’s ‘Head, from the rough 
countryman tothe speculative citizen, butcher 
and horse-fancier. Plain apple-jack and 
brandy and water, at a sixpence the tumbler- 
ful, were the principal liquors passed over 
the bar. Guests were so numerous that at 





BY-GONES. 
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the first peal of the dinner-bell, it was neces- 
sary to rush for the table. or fare miserably 
after those first served. A long table in the 
bar-room was frequently surrounded at night 
by men throwing dicefor small stakes. Every 





lord at the tavern, bought a bony horse with 
saddle and bridle for $60, and the same 
summer, “ Mouser,” as the horse was called, 
made himself famous by trotting a mile in 
2:44. 


A PRIZE BULL, (DRAWN BY MUHRMAN.) 


evening crowds assembled in the ten-pin 
galleries of the Black Swan and Bull’s Head 
Junior. A game, memorable to those who 
frequented the market, was bowled at the 
Junior” between “Ike” Gardner, a noted 
character among cattle-dealers, and an Ohio 
drover. The contest began at night-fall and 
raged till day-break in the presence of a 
sleepless crowd. Gardner won a thousand 
dollars. Well-dressed thimble-riggers were 
always hovering about the market to prey 
on the unsophisticated. 

At that time Third avenue was macad- 
amized from Eighth street to Spark's Four- 
mile House at Sixtieth street, the two miles 
between the latter and Bull’s Head being 
the finest drive on Manhattan Island. Horse- 
racing was a common sport, the motley 
crowd gathering either at the tavern or at 
the Willow Grove, near Thirtieth street. 
Occasionally a drover would bring from the 
West some sleepy old nag, with a wonderful 
amount of “go” in him, and succeed in 
victimizing the city sharpers who were always 
watching for an opportunity to fleece the 
drover. Alfred Abrams, the present land- 


One reckless exploit among many that 
made sport for the loungers at the tavern is 
told of two young butchers, “Jim” East- 
wood and Charley Cooper, both of whom 
were noted for their frolicsome enterprise. 
One evening Eastwood was riding a bay 
horse, while Cooper was driving a smart 
gray to a sulky. After several trials of 
trotting-speed, Cooper boasted that he could 
drive his gray and sulky anywhere that 
Eastwood could ride. Whereupon the lat- 
ter rode at the half-dozen steps leading up 
to the door-way of the Black Swan, and, 
cheered by the crowd, horse and rider 
disappeared through the bar-room door. 
Cooper, not to be outdone, whipped his 
unwilling gray up the stairs, till head and 
withers entered the door-way. But the 
sulky was not made for climbing stairs, and 
wheels and axle separating from the sulky, 
Cooper and -his gray fell in a heap at the 
foot of the steps, from which they were 
safely extricated, amid the raillery of the 
spectators. 

Daniel Drew was already wealthy when, 
about 1835, he folloved Commodore Van- 
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derbilt and Commodore Garrison into the 
steamboat business. In 1844 he entered 
Wall street with a fortune, and at the turn- 
ing point of his success as the boldest 
operator on the street, his wealth was va- 
riously estimated at ten and fifteen millions. 
His tactics were successful till they were fully 
found out. Then the tables were turned on 
him and his little exploit of “ going short of 
North-western” in November, 1872, prob- 
ably cost him a million. In 1876, after 
repeated ill-luck, he went into voluntary 
bankruptcy, and now, at the age of eighty- 
one, divides his leisure between the city and 
Brewster’s Station on the Harlem Railroad. 

George Clinch—a jovial host, who is 
said to have been much addicted to 
apple-jack and __ story-telling—succeeded 
_ Daniel Drew at Bull’s Head. While he 
was there the tavern caught fire, but was 





RINGING THE DINNER-BELL, 





DANIEL, DREW. 


not burned to the ground. John Wise and 
Elisha Fargo were proprietors after Clinch. 


: In 1848, the cattle-market was warned by 





' of the stable instead of the state. 


the encroaching population to move on. 
This it did, first to the site of the Grand 
Central Depot, then to One Hundredth 
street and Third avenue, settling down finally 
at Sixtieth street and Eleventh avenue. 
Weekly receipts of cattle in this market 
now range from twelve to fourteen thou- 
sand; two-thirds being consumed by the 
city and the other one-third divided be- 
tween the suburbs and shipments of picked 
cattle to England. When the butchers 
and drovers withdrew from Bull’s Head in 
Twenty-fourth street, the horse-dealers, who 
had been settled for many years in Wash- 
ington and Liberty streets, eagerly took 
possession, making it, through many favor- 
ing circumstances, the equine capital of this 
continent and perhaps of the world. 

There is a popular prejudice which laughs 
down any attempt to make a hero of the 
horse-dealer. The stable that makes a 
docile slave of “man’s best friend,” does 
not exert an elevating influence on the 
human being who passes half his waking 
hours in its society ; yet many excellent men 
are engaged in the horse trade in Twenty- 
fourth street. The horse-dealer, from the 
uncertain character of his merchandise, 
is a diplomatist in mental processes and 
moral weaknesses; and it is unfortunate for 
his reputation that his diplomatic affairs are 
The 
old story of the Irish jockey, who tricked 


‘a gentleman into buying a blind horse, 


reads like recent European diplomacy. 
“ Didn't you tell me, Pat,” expostulated the 
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victim, “ that the horse was without fault ?” 
“ Faith I did,” replied the quick wit of Erin. 
“ An’ it’s not his fault, sir, It’s his mis- 
fortune.” 

One may walk through “ the street,” as 
the horse-dealer denominates the market, 





shall be sent to his private stable for trial, 
and if the animal does not precisely suit 
Madame’s ideas of color and style, the 
dealer sends several other horses, one by one, 
for trial. An elegant youth with a party 
of critical friends is examining a saddle- 
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TRICKING THE DROVERS. 


on a pleasant afternoon and find it as 
sleepy as a row of gentlemen’s stables. At 
another visit one may see knots of pur- 
chasers and dealers encumbering each 
stable door-way. Here, a groom stands at 
the head of a horse, whose “ points” are 
being leisurely discussed by a group of men 
seated on chairs, inverted pails and boxes ; 
there, three or four coach horses are suc- 
cessively raced up and down the long stable 
floor, for the benefit of two elderly gentle- 
men who have driven up in a barouche. 
Madame evidently wants a coupé horse. 
One of the gentlemen indicates which horse 
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horse, or watching a stable-boy show off acob, 
or an Indian pony that by a little judicious 
use of the boy’s heels is made to rear and 
caracole. A brewer wants a heavy draught- 


' horse, and a noble Percheron or Norman is 


led out for inspection. He is too large to 
be shown to advantage on the stable floor, 


| and, with curving neck, flowing mane, and 


ponderous sloping step, he moves along the 
curb-stone with the majesty of physical force. 
Four or five horses are being driven singly, 
under stiff rein and whip, back and forth, 
between Lexington and Third avenues. 
Occasionally, some dashing dealer drives a 
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“THE STREET.” 


“spanking” team through the street, attract- 
ing universal notice. To add to the life of the 
picture, several car-loads of horses Nesaed or 
eighty in number) have just arrived from the 
West, and are brought from the depot in 
bunches of five or eight. They must be 
stalled in the cellar as fast as they arrive, 
if the stalls on the first floor happen to be 
already occupied. A horse naturally hesi- 
tates about going down into a strange cellar, 
so, while the hostler pulls on the halter, the 
proprietor uses the whip from behind. If 
this does not suffice, two grooms seize the 
horse by the hind legs, and half push, half 
carry him down into his new quarters. 
Those ten or twenty well-conditioned horses 
that are being Erought from the stalls, each 
with a number freshly chalked on the rump, 
are about to be sent to some livery or horse- 
railway stable for trial. 

Five or six wealthy dealers control the 
larger part of the business of the street, each 
one always having two or three hundred 
horses in the stable. There are fifteen or 
twenty dealers who do a moderate business 
or have a specialty. From eight to fifteen 
hundred horses (including all varieties), from 
an ordinary stage-horse to a gentleman's 


roadster, may always be found on sale. 
The finest importations into the market are 
frequently bought up by outside dealers, 
who make a specialty of training fast road- 
sters and stylish carriage horses for wealthy 
and fashionable patrons. At the larger 
stables, the daily sales vary between twenty 
and seventy horses a day. . February, March 
and April are the busiest months, and late 
autumn is the dullest season of the year. 
Buying for the market and buying or 
selling in the market are altogether two 
different things, as any one having various 
dealings in Twenty-fourth street soon dis- 
covers. Each large stable employs from 
ten to fourteen professional buyers, who 
travel from Maine to Minnesota and Texas. 
Their mission is difficult and requires great 
shrewdness, good sense, and acquaintance 
with all the ills that horse-flesh is heir to. 
“T never change my opinion of the value 
of a horse,” says an experienced buyer. 
“If a farmer has one to sell, I look the 
animal over, form an opinion of what 
he will bring in the New York market, 
and make an offer. If the farmer doesn’t 
accept, that’s the end of it; or,  fre- 
quently it isn’t. For instance, I was re- 
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cently purchasing in Maine; a farmer had 
what he thought was a thousand-dollar 
roadster. I offered $350; he refused. I 
traveled on; but when I came that way 
again, a2 month later, the farmer accepted 
my first offer.” Indifference and persistency 
in having his own way serve the profes- 
sional buyer many a good turn. Neverthe- 
less, he is frequently deceived, and bad 
bargains in the country lead to sharp deal- 
ing in the market. To offset the bad bar- 


N 





higgle much over the price. Driving a 
sharp bargain, however, is a game in which 
the horse-dealer recognizes no superior. 
Three or four trustworthy and experienced 
men in the street, for a commission, make 
purchases on the order of gentlemen who 
seldom come near the market and find this 
the safest and cheapest way of procuring 
valuable horses. No reputable dealer ever 
asks a customer to buy a horse. But nu- 
merous men of doubtful character are always 


THE BRAKE TEST. 


gains, the shrewd buyer picks up many a 
scrawny young beast, in which he sees 
great possibilities. If the colt has a good 
frame and is naturally intelligent and honest, 
he frequently needs only an education and 
good living to become fitted for fashionable 
equine society. Inthe dullest times a really 
good horse is always salable. 

Buying in the market is easy enough if 
one goes to a reputable dealer and doesn’t 


on the lookout for buyers. They are called 
‘“‘cappers,” in street parlance, receive a 
small commission for service rendered, and 
do not hesitate to whisper in the ear of a 
prospective customer that a much better bar- 
gain is waiting across the way. Draught 
horses are put to the brake test. For this 
they are harnessed to a dray; a bar of wood 
is placed between the spokes of the wheels 
to block them ; then seven or ten men jump 
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on the dray, and, incited by 
whip and yells, the horse 
tries to move the luad. The 
weight of a man of average 
size is equivalent, in the brake 
test, to about seven hundred 
pounds. A brewer's wagon 
with a full load frequently 
weighs six and a half tons, 
for which reason the brewers 
use the heaviest Norman 
and Percheron horses. Driv- 
ing horses are put to the test 
on the race-course or the 
road, but trials are some- 
times deceptive. 

“T can’t explain what a 
real good horse is,” said one 
of the best-natured dealers 
in the street. “They are as 
different as men. In buying 
a horse, you must look first 
to his head and eyes for signs 
of intelligence, temper, cour- 
age and honesty. Unless a 
horse has brains you can’t 
teach him anything, any 
more than you can a half- 
witted child. Seethattallbay, 
there, a fine-looking animal, 
fifteen hands high. You can’t teach that 
horse anything. Why? Well, I'll show 
you a difference in heads; but have a care 
of his heels. Look at the brute’s head,— 
that rounding nose, that tapering forehead, 
that broad, full place below the eyes. You 
can’t trust him. Kick? Well, I guess so! 
Put him in a ten-acre lot, where he’s got 
plenty of swing, and he'll kick the horn off 
the moon.” 

The world’s treatment of man and beast 
has the tendency to enlarge and intensify 
bad qualities, if they predominate. This good- 
natured phrenologist could not refrain from 
slapping in the face the horse whose character 
had been so cruelly delineated, while he had 
nothing but the gentlest caresses for a tall, 
docile, sleek-limbed sorrel, that pricked her 
ears forward and looked intelligent enough 
to understand all that was being said. 

“ That’s an awful good mare,” he added. 
‘“*She’s as true as the sun. You can see 
breadth and fullness between the ears and 
eyes. You couldn’t hire that mare to act 
mean or hurt anybody. The eye should 
be full, and hazel is a good color. I like a 
small, thin ear, and want a horse to throw 
his ears well forward. Look out for the 
brute that wants to listen to all the conver- 
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THE PHRENOLOGIST. * 


sation going on behindhim. The horse that 
turns back his ears till they almost meet at 
the points, take my word for it, is sure to do 
something wrong. See that straight, elegant 
face. A horse with a dishing face is cow- 
ardly, and a cowardly brute is usually vicious. 
Then I like a square muzzle with large nos- 
trils, to let in plenty of air to the lungs. 
For the under side of the head, a good horse 
should be well cut under’the jowl, with jaw- 
bones broad, and wide apart under the 
throttle. 

So much for the head,” he continued. 
“The next thing to consider is the build of 
the animal. Never buy a long-legged, stilty 
horse. Let him have a short, straight back 
and a straight rump, and you've got a gentle- 
man’s horse. The withers should be high 
and the shoulders well set back and broad ; 
but don’t get them too deep in the chest. 
The fore-leg should be short. Give mea 
pretty straight hind-leg with the hock low 
down, short pastern joints, and a round, 
mulish foot. There are all kinds of horses, 
but the animal that has these points is almost 
sure to be sightly, graceful, good-natured 
and serviceable. As to color, taste differs. 
Bays, browns and chestnuts are the best. 
Roans are very fashionable at present. A 
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great many grays and sorrels are bought here 
for shipment to Mexico and Cuba. They 
do well in a hot climate, under a tropical 
sun, for the same reason that you find light- 
colored clothing most serviceable in sum- 
mer. That circus-horse behind you is what 
many people call a calico-horse ; now, I call 
him a genuine piebald. It’s a freak of nat- 
ure, and may happen anywhere.” 

In the larger stables of the market, horses 
will be found from every important breeding 
locality in the country. Kentucky horses 
were at one time very popular at Bull's 
Head. But so many buyers visit Kentucky 
that, as a rule, blue-grass stock is worth 
more, to sell, on its native turf than in the 
East. Kentucky is noted mainly for superb 
running, trotting and gentlemen’s saddle- 
horses; but the opinion is held by some 
dealers that this stock deteriorates in the 
climate of the Atlantic coast. Ordinary 
grades of horses come largely from Missoun, 
Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania. They are 
a medium-sized, hardy, serviceable animal, 
and bring from $125 to $200. The largest 
draught-horses are procured in Illinois, Iowa, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and sell anywhere 
from $280 to $350. They are bred mostly 
from imported Norman and Percheron 
stock, Brewers occasionally pay as high 
as $800 or $1,000 for an exceptionally well- 
matched and heavy team. The compact 
and tough Percherons have met with great 
favor in this country. They are easily kept, 
have plenty of spirit and action as well as 
courage, but are not so strong-boned as 
the Norman. As a dealer expresses it, 
“Draught and coach horses, to be service- 
able, must have strong pillars.” The experi- 
ment is being tried of crossing the thorough- 
bred with Norman and Percheron mares for 
coach-horses. It promises great success, 
the cross being a stocky, stylish animal, 
sufficiently fiery, with high knee action, and 
an abundance of bone. New York State 
Royal George stock was long regarded as 
the model coach-horse. But this strain has 
been crossed with trotters till nothing re- 
mains of it—so dealers say—-but a weedy, 
ill-grained animal bearing little resemblance 
to the fine, stately Royal George of old. 
Over-breeding to trotters is said to have had 
a pernicious effect on the native stock. The 
coach-horses of to-day are thought to be no 
improvement on those of thirty years ago. 
Indiana and Michigan supply excellent 
coach-horses, one-half to three-quarters thor- 
oughbred, crossed with ordinary stock. A 
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fine span of high steppers are worth from 
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$600 to $1,200, and it is now fashionable 
not to have the horses match in color if they 
are alike in size and action. 

Good driving-horses are now very com- 
mon. Fairly fast trotters are easily obtained 
at Bull's Head, and have greatly depreciated 
in value. Maine, Vermont, West Virginia 
and Kentucky breed the best trotters. Phe- 
nomenal trotters seldom pass into the hands 
of the general dealer. At one stable, at 
least, in Twenty-fourth street, may always 
be found from ten to thirty roadsters with 
three-minute records and purchasable for 
$300 to $500. Ten years ago they would 
have been worth nearly twice as much. 
Occasionally a horse with a 2:30 record may 
be bought for $800. “2:40 nags,” once 
the wonder and admiration of the world, are 
very ordinary roadsters in this fast age. Still 
a good, sure, three-minute horse is not de- 
spised by men who know what horses can 
do by the watch. New Jersey and Long 
Island are becoming more celebrated than 
Kentucky or Maryland for running or race 
horses. 

Fine saddle-horses are hard to find. Good 
cobs, worth from $140 to $180 are bought in 
all parts of the country. French-Canadians 
make serviceable cobs. Polo ponies are 
brought from Kansas, Missouri and Texas. 
They are the ordinary Indian ponies, and, 
though very small, are tough, and often of 
beautiful shape. They are possessed of 
more than ordinary horse-sense, and intelli- 
gence and courage in a horse are said to go 
together. A good polo pony must possess 
almost the agility of a dog, the intelligence 
ofa trick-horse, and the courage of a warrior- 
barb to endure the thumpings and shocks 
of that dashing mallet and ball game. 

A prejudice exists in Twenty-fourth street 
against the tough and modest mule. He is 
not fashionable, and would probably kick 
against any attempt to drag him into vain 
society. A few are to be found on Long 


Island, and. two or three thousand are sent 


annually to the West Indies and Central 
America. It is a popular superstition at 
Buil’s Head that the mule was made ex- 
Also that, in gen- 
eral, mules are more intelligent than horses, 
“ because they can be taught more things,” 
and that men of small brains are solely 
chargeable with making this obstinate quad- 
tuped ugly in disposition. 

Stage and car horses last on an average 
only four years, after which they are unable 
to sustain the great strain to which they are 
constantly subjected without rapidly deteri- 
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orating. Itis for the interest of the own- 
ers to dispose of them just before the critical 
point is turned. Such horses find their way 
back to market, but seldom fall into the 
hands of the best dealers, who do not keep 
inferior or broken-down animals, known in 
the slang phrase of the street as “ knackers.” 
What with arsenic to give the poor beast 
frisky spirits and plumpness, and filing of 
the teeth, the knacker dealer often succeeds 
in selling a half-broken-down horse, twelve 
or sixteen years of age, for an eight-year-old, 
Dealers deny that arsenic is much used in 
this country, but affirm that English grooms, 
across the water, make extensive use of it to 
improve the appearance of overworked 
coach-horses, Given to horses, arsenic for 
atime imparts a gloss to their coat, makes 
them froth at the bit, and otherwise develops 
a false appearance of mettle. But the effect 
is only temporary. The doses must be 
steadily increased, and when the drug is 
withheld there is rapid and hopeless collapse. 

Some curious characters are known about 
the market as “ knacker dealers.” Conspicu- 
ous among them are five gypsy brothers who 
pretend to be rag-merchants, but gain a liv- 
ing mainly by dealing in broken-down horses, 
They are connoisseurs in their line, and in 


examining a “knacker,” are particular to 
take an inventory of every blemish. An 
English jockey frequents Bull's Head, who 
buys “knackers” for the London market. 
He dotes on horses that look well to the eye, 
but have some,disease or blemish not easily 
detected. In England he takes advantage 
of the reasonable supposition that a dealer 
would not be to the expense of importing an 
inferior American horse. One day he was 
driving a fine-looking span of horses through 
the street. ‘Them horses are cheap,” said 
an honest dealer, “ and just what that rascal 
would want, if they wasn't too good for him. 
If they had something real bad the matter 
with them, he’d buy them at the same price.” 
A horse has some value so long as he is 
able to stand on his legs; and even after- 
ward, when he will no longer bring forty or 
fifty dollars at a fair bargain, he 1s sent to 
the market in Sixty-eighth street, near the 
East River, and knocked down to the 
“‘knacker” dealer, or the glue manufact- 
urer, for anything between three and fifty 
dollars. 

The salable condition of a horse may be 
improved in many legitimate ways. If he 
comes into the market thin and lifeless, he 
may be the victim of some transitory disor- 
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der. Care is taken to discover the kind of | and on the cutting surfaces of the teeth to 
food which he most relishes. The horse | dig cavities that are colored black, as in 
dentist is a very important person about the nature, by the application of caustic. 
market, and lends himself frequently to After a steady decrease of business at 
deceitful as well as sanitary measures. Ifa Bull's Head since the panic of 1873, there 

are now indications of a return of old-time 
' prosperity. Shipments to Europe have met 
: with encouraging success. Since this foreign 
trade opened, about a year ago, some five 
dealers have sent a thousand horses each to 
London, Paris, and cities in Ireland and 
Germany. Only superb horses of good size 
are shipped, and so far they have met with 
ready sale. Five or six steamships have 
stalls fitted up forward, between decks, for 
the reception of sixty or more horses. They 
are taken aboard two or three hours before 
the steamship sails, being whipped and pulled 
over a gang-plank. Occasionally a horse 
shows no timidity, and walks the plank with 
all the courage of Young America embarking 
for Paris. Altogether, the embarkation 
makes a spirited picture. One by one the 
horses are boarded in, or pigeon-holed, so 
closely that they cannot liedown. Saw-dust 
cushions in front and behind afford them 
some protection against the pitching of the 
vessel, When all are in their berths, a double 
row of inquisitive heads is seen protruding 
into the middle aisle of the deck. Two or 
three horses frequently die of sea-sickness 
during the passage. When one is taken very 
sick, he is removed to a large stall called the 
hospital, and carefully nursed. Fresh clover 
hay, in season, and other delicacies are car- 
ried to tempt the appetites of the invalids. 

Paris, and especially London, can show 

finer specimens of equine blood and line- 
age, but, in general, more noble horses are 
horse has an overshot mouth, or his teeth | to be seen in New York’s business streets and 
are so worn by age as to render it impossi- | on her avenues, than in any commercial or 
ble for him to chew his food properly, filing | political capital of the Christian world. And 
of the teeth frequently restores him to good | there are not many animate objects in nature 
condition and usefulness. Now and then a | more attractive, for a realistic picture, than 
horse will annoy his driver hy pulling on one | a finely shaped, mettlesome horse. Henry 
side of the bit. This isasign that his grind- |} Bergh and his Society for the Prevention of 
ers have rough edges, and are chafing that | Cruelty to Animals are respected at Bull’s 
side of the mouth. A little filing removes | Head, for it is believed that, through their 
the cause. But the horse-dentist’s special | humane work, the general character of the 
glory is to be able to transform a fourteen- | horses of the metropolis has been improved 
year-old nag into a six-year-old. A young | thirty per cent. at least. In many ways 
horse has cavities in his teeth which, with | society is benefited by every effort to improve 
age and much chewing of hay, wear down, | the national stock. The frieze of the Par- 
causing the cavities to disappear. It is cus- | thenon, the sculptured relics of ancient 
tomary ta judge of a horse’s age, therefore, | Rome, and the records of chivalry and the 
by observing the extent to which the teeth | golden days of Arabia, are witnesses to the 
are worn. If the horse is very old and the | general truth that a noble race of horses is 
teeth irregular and much worn, the horse- | likely to be found in the possession of a 
dentist knows how to file them down even, | noble race of men. 
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ATLANTIS NOT A MYTH. 
By EDWARD H. THOMPSON. 


‘Gees sturdy worker in the copper mines of Lake Superior, finding 

both himself and his vein of copper growing poorer day by day, 
determines to seek some more paying claim in the as yet unexplored 
portion of the copper country. He gathers his kit of tools together 
_ and starts, and, after many a hard hour’s travel over the wild and rug- 
ged country, finds a region with abundant signs of copper, and where 
Seemingly no human foot has trod since creation’s dawn. 

He strikes a rich vein and goes steadily to work digging and blast- 
ing his way to the richer portions, when suddenly, right in the richest 
part, he finds his lead cut off by what looks to his experienced eye 
marvelously like a mining shaft. Amazedly he begins to clear out 
of the pit the fallen earth and the débris of ages, and the daylight thus 
let in reveals to his astonished gaze an immense mass of copper raised 


“Logie” with avidity, and took up Comte with equal avidity. These two works, I be- 
lieve, gave him his start in philosophy; for, although he had studied in Germany for 
Some time, I am not aware that he was much impressed by German philosophy. In an 
article in the “ British and Foreign Review,” in 1843, 0n the modern philosophy of 
F tance, he led up to Comte, and gave some account of him, 





some distance from the original bottom of the pit on a platform of 
logs, while at his feet lie a number of strange stone and copper imple- 
ments—some thin and sharp like knives and hatchets, others huge and 
blunt like mauls and hammers—all being left in such a manner as though 
the workman had but just gone to dinner and might be expected back 
at anymoment. Bewildered, he ascends to the surface again and looks 
about him. He sees mounds that from their positions are evidently 
formed from the refuse of the pit, but these mounds are covered with 
gigantic trees, evidently the growth of centuries ; and, looking: still 
closer, he sees that these trees are fed from the decayed ruins of trees 
still older—trees that have sprung up, flourished, grown old, and died 
since this pit was dug or these mounds were raised. The more he 

thinks of the vast ages that have elapsed since this pit was dug, that 
mass of copper quarried and raised, the more confused he becomes : 
his mind can not grasp this immensity of time. 

“Who were these miners ? When did they live, and where did they 
come from?” are the questions he asks himself, but gets no answer. 

‘However, one fact is patent to him—that, whoever they were, they 
will not now trouble his claim; and, consoled by this reflection, he 
goes to work again. 

The traveler in wandering through the dense and almost impenetra- 
ble forests of Central and South America, suddenly finds himself upon 
a broad and well-paved road, but a road over which in places there 
have grown trees centuries old. Curiously following this road, he sees 
before him, as though brought thither by some Aladdin’s lamp, a vast 
city, a city built of stone—buildings that look at a distance like our 
large New England factories—splendid palaces and aqueducts, all con- 
structed with such massiveness and grandeur as to compel a ery of 
astonishment from the surprised traveler—an immense but deserted 
city, whose magnificent palaces and beautiful sculpturing are inhabited © 
and viewed only by the iguana and centiped. The roads and paths 
to the aqueducts, once so much traveled as to have worn hollows in the 
hard stone, are now trodden only by the ignorant mestizo or simple 
Indian. Of this deserted home of a lost race, the traveler asks the 
same question as the miner, and the only answer he gets from the semi- 
civilized Indian is a laconic “Quien sabe?” And who does know? 

The curious and scientific world, however, are not so easily answered, 
and various are the theories and conjectures as to these diggers of 
mines and builders of mounds and strange cities, One of the most 
plausible of these — one believed by many scientists to be the true 
theory—is this: Ages ago the Americas presented a very different ap- 
pearance from what they now do. Then an immense peninsula ex- 
tended itself from Mexico, Central America, and New Granada, so far 
into the Atlantic that Madeira, the Azores, and the West India Islands 
are now fragments of it. This peninsula was a fair and fertile coun- 
try inhabited by rich and civilized nations, a people versed in the arts 
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of war and civilization—a country covered with large cities and mag- 
nificent palaces, their rulers according to tradition reigning not only 
on the Atlantic Continent, but over islands far and near, even into Eu- 
rope and Asia. Suddenly, without warning, this whole fair land was 
ingulfed by the sea, in a mighty convulsion of nature. 

Now, this catastrophe is not impossible or even improbable. In- 
Stances are not wanting of large tracts of land, several hundred miles 
in extent, disappearing in a like manner. The island of Ferdinandea 
Suddenly appeared, and after a while as suddenly disappeared. In 
1819, during an earthquake in India, an immense tract of land near 
the river Indus sank from view, and a lake now occupies its place. 

The whole bed of the. Atlantic, where Atlantis is said to have 
been situated, consists of extinct volcanoes. The terrible Lisbon 
earthquake of 1755, and the later American shock, created a com- 
Motion throughout the whole Atlantic area. 

That Atlantis possessed great facilities for making a sudden exit 
can not be doubted. Its very situation gives good color to the nar- 
Tatives of ancient Grecian historians and Toltecian traditions, that 
“it disappeared by earthquakes and inundations.” 

Not only is it within the bounds of possibility that it might have 
Sceurred, but if traditions so clear and distinct as to be almost au- 
thentic history are to be believed, then it did occur. Listen to 
What one of the most cautious of ancient writers, Plato, Says : 
“Among the great deeds of Athens, of which recollection is pre- 
Served in our books, there is one that should be placed above all oth- 
ers, Our book tells us that the Athenians destroyed an army that 
Came across the Atlantic seas, and insolently invaded Europe and . 
Asia, for this sea was then navigable ; and beyond the straits where 
You place the Pillars of Hercules was an immense island, larger than 
Asia and Libya combined. From this island one could pass easily to 
the other islands, and from these to the continent beyond. The sea 
°n this side of the straits resembled a harbor with a narrow entrance, 
but there is a veritable sea, and the land which surrounds it is a veri- 
table continent. On this island of Atlantis there reigned three kings 
With great and marvelous power. They had under their domain the 
Whole of Atlantis, several of the other islands, and part of the continent. 
At one time their power extended into Europe as far as Tyrrhenia, and 
“Uniting their whole force they sought to destroy our country at a blow, 
but their defeat stopped the invasion and gave entire freedom to the 
Countries this side of the Pillars of Hercules. Afterward, in one day 
4nd one fatal night, there came mighty earthquakes and inundations, 
that ingulfed that warlike people. Atlantis disappeared, and then 
that sea became inaccessible, on account of the vast quantities of mud 
that the ingulfed island left in its place.” It is possible that the 
Tebris, said to have been left by this catastrophe, might be identical 
With or the nuclei of the sargazo fields that, many centuries later, 
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Columbus found almost impenetrable. Again, Plato, in an extract from 
Proclus, speaks of an island in the Atlantic whose inhabitants pre- 
served knowledge from their ancestors of a large island in the Atlan- 
tic, which had dominion over all other islands of this sea. 

Plutarch, in his life of the philosopher Solon, Herodotus, and other — 
ancient writers, speak of this island as a known fact, and it is impos- 
sible to believe otherwise than that Seneca thought of Atlantis when 
he writes in his tragedy of “Medea”: “Late centuries will appear; 
when the ocean’s veil will lift to open a vast country. New worlds 
will Thetsys unveil. Ultima Thule” (Iceland) “will not remain the 
earth’s boundary.” He evidently believed in the unknown island and 
continent, and knew it would not remain for ever unknown. 

Diodorus Siculus says that “opposite to Africa lies an island which, 
on account of its magnitude, is worthy to be mentioned. It is several 
days distant from Africa. It has a fertile soil, many mountains, and 
not a few plains, unexcelled in their beauty. It is watered by many 
navigable rivers, and there are to be found estates in abundance 
adorned with fine buildings.” Again he says, “Indeed, it appears 0? 
account of the abundance of its charms as though it were the abode of 
gods and not of men.” 

The situation, the description of the country, in fact every particu 
lar, agrees precisely with our idea of Atlantis; and what other land 
now in existence agrees in any way with this description—what isl- 
ands of magnitude that contain navigable rivers, large fertile plains 
and mountains ? 

. Turning from our well-known ancient writers, we find in all the 
traditions and books of the ancient Central Americans and Mexican§ 
a continual recurrence to the fact of an awful catastrophe, similar t? 
that mentioned by Plato and others. 

Now, what are we to believe? This, that either the traditions and 
narratives of these ancient writers and historians of both lands are but 
a tissue of fabrications, evolved from their own brains, with perhaps 
a small thread of fact, or else that they are truths, and truths proving 
that the Americas, instead of being the youngest habitation of ma% 
are among the oldest, if not, as De Bourbourg affirms, the oldest. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, who Baldwin says has studied the monu- 
ments, writings, and traditions left by this civilization more carefully 
and thoroughly than any man living, is an advocate of this theory, 
and to him are we indebted for most of our translations of the traé¥ 
tions and histories of the ancient Americans. j 

To the imaginative and lovers of the marvelous, this theory 18 pe 
culiarly fascinating, and the fact that there is plausible evidence of it8 
truth adds to the effect. With their mind’s eye they can see the dreat” 
ful events, as recorded by Plato, as in a panorama, They see the fav 
and fertile country, filled with people, prosperous and happy; the soun® — 
of busy life from man and beast fills the qir. Comfort and prosperity 
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abound. The sun shines clear overhead, and the huge mountains look 
down upon the cities and villages at their feet, like a mother upon her 
babes: all is a picture of peacefulness. Suddenly, in a second, all is 
changed. The protecting angels become destroying fiends, vomiting 
fire and liquid hell upon the devoted cities at their feet, burning, 
Scorching, strangling their wretched inhabitants. The earth rocks 
horribly, palaces, temples, all crashing down, crushing their human 
Victims, flocked together like so many ants. Vast rents open at their 
Very feet, licking with huge, flaming tongues the terrified people into 
their yawning mouths. And then the inundations. Mighty waves 
Sweep over the land. The fierce enemies, Fire and Water, join hands 
to effect the destruction of a mighty nation. 

How they hiss and surge, rattle and seethe! How the steam rises, 
mingled with the black smoke, looking like a mourning-veil, that it is, 
and, when that veil is lifted, all is still, the quiet of annihilation ! 
Of all that populous land, naught remains save fuming, seething mud. 
It is not to be supposed that all perished in that calamity. Long 
before this they had spread over the portion of the Americas contigu- 
Sus to the peninsula, building cities, palaces, roads, and aqueducts, 
like those of their native homes ; and adventurous pioneers continually 
Spreading north, east, and westward, their constant increase of num- 
bers from their former homes enabling them to overcome the resist- 
4nce offered to their progress by both natives and nature, till at last 
they reached and discovered the copper country of Lake Superior. 
That they appreciated this discovery is evinced by the innumerable 
€vidences of their works and of their skill in discovering the richest 
4nd most promising veins. Wherever our miners of the present day 
89, they find their ancient fellow craftsmen have been before them, 
Worked the richest veins and gathergd the best copper ; and it is sup- 
Posed that they continued thus till the terrible blotting out of their 
Native country cut short all this, and left this advancing civilization 
to Wither and die like a vine severed from the parent stem. 

Having yo further accession to their numbers, and being continu- 
ally decimated by savages and disease, they slowly retreated before 
the ever-advancing hordes. Gradually, and contesting every step, as 
18 shown by their numerous defensive works along their path, they 
Were forced back to their cities on this continent, that had been spared 

€m from the universal destruction of their country, where the dense 
and almost impassable forests afforded them their last refuge from 
ir enemies, and where, reduced by war, pestilence, and other causes, 
toa feeble band, their total extinction was only a matter of time. 
ch is probably the history of this lost civilization, and such would 
Ve been the history of our civilization had we in our infant growth 
es cut off from receiving the nourishment of the mother coun- 
es, 


Within the last twenty-five years, all sciences relating to the past 
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and present of man have been enormously developed. Old, worn-out, — 
useless theories have been discarded, new facts have taken their places, — 
discoveries have followed discoveries, each discovery helping to form, — 
link by link, the chain of human history. 5 

We are beginning to perceive that we are but yet young in the i 
knowledge of human history, that we have as yet picked up but a — 
bright pebble of thought or glittering shell of theory, while before us — 
lies the whole vast sea of human history unexplored. That we are be 
ginning to acknowledge this is a good sign, for, when a man or man-_ i 
kind acknowledge their ignorance, they have at least a sure founda- a 
tion to build upon. : 

Again, the spirit of bigotry, the spirit that told men to scorn andl ; 
deride Galileo and Columbus, is fast passing away, and in its stead q 
comes the spirit of rationality, a spirit that tells men to look upon? 
new idea or theory, even if it does run outside of the accustomed rut, — 
with a reasoning if not favorable eye. And we have faith, as scienc@ — 
grows to grander proportions and dispels some of the mist that now _ 
enyelops it, that some day not far distant will bring forward an his: 7 
toric Edison that shall bring together the faint voice of the prebis- : 
toric past and the bright, clear voice of the present 5 that some future 
Champollion will discover, among the ruined cities of the America’ 3 
an American Rosetta-stone that will complete the chain of human his: bs. 
tory. ‘The noblest study of mankind is man.” ia 
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VIVIAN THE BEAUTY. 


By MRS. EDWARDES, 


AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL,” “OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER?” ETC. 


CHAPTER I, 
THE STUDY OF EUCLID. 


“a E loves me,” murmurs Jeanne—“ a little 
—not at all. He loves me.” 

The sun’s rays, setting, transmute the dusk 
expanses of the Schwarzwald into gold; they 
turn to fire the pointed roofs and lozenged win- 
dows of Schloss Egmont; they kiss with softest 
bronze the head of Jeanne Dempster, as she 
stands, idly dreaming the dreams of seventeen, 
in one of the rose-shadowed, weed-grown ter- 
races of the old Schloss garden. 

A half-demolished daisy is between the little 
maid's fingers; a lesson-book, face downward, 
lies on the gravel at her feet. 

“Er liebt mich.” Despite her English birth, 
Jeanne speaks German like a true child of the 
Wald—sweet, incorrect, rippling German, de- 
liciously unlike the classic Hanoverian dialect of 
suburban boarding-schools, “Ein wenig—nicht. 
Er liebt mich—” 

“Deep, as usual, in Euclid!” says a man’s 
voice, close behind her shoulder. “ Neither 
Mamselle Ange nor Fraulein Jeanne being visi- 
ble, I have brought the implements of study out 
of doors. But I would on no account disturb 
you. It were pity to break the thread of mathe- 
matical calculation so profound. Choose your 
own time to begin.” 

And, depositing three or four dingy-looking 
schoolbooks, a pewter inkstand, some quill pens, 
and a sand-box upon the balustrade of the ter- 
Tace, Jeanne’s master takes his place on the stone 
bench beside which the girl is standing, and pro- 
ceeds quietly to light his meerschaum. 
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“T don’t know a word more of Euclid than 
when I first began it, sir.” As she makes the 
confession, Jeanne picks up her lesson-book, Eu- 
clid’s “ Elements,” from the ground. “ ' Proposi- 
tion XV. Theorem: If two straight lines cut 
one another, the vertical or opposite angles shall 
be equal.’ Then why try to prove it? Why 
need we go on with these hideous angles and 
right angles? Why do you insist—yes, Mr. 
Wolfgang, insist—on teaching me things that 
have no use and no beauty ?” 

“For the same reason that, were I Mamselle 
Ange, I would insist upon your learning to ride 
or dance,” says Wolfgang coolly; “to promote 
the growth of muscle—mental muscle in the 
case of Eyelid. If all girls were taught mathe- 
matics—” 

“They would tum out beings as superior as 
all men?” interrupts Jeanne, lifting her dark eyes 
to the master's face. ‘The thought encourages 
me, Mr. Wolfgang. I will try my best to see the 
meaning of Proposition XV., theorem and all, by 
next lesson,” ; 

A smile, quickly suppressed, comes round the 
master’s lips. 

“The sarcasm, Miss Dempster, is somewhat 
personal, considering that I am the only man of 
education higher than a woodcutter’s who as yet 
has crossed your path,” 

“The only man higher than a woodcutter? 
Du leber, and what kind of life do you suppose 
that we have led, then, Ange and 1? We spend 
a week in Freiburg every summer, sir, and we 
have gone through the Kur at Autogast ; and once 
we went to Baden-Baden and saw the Emperor 
start for the Oos races—four black horses he had, 
and outriders. And I was so near. his Maiestv 
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took off his hat to me! And we went to hear 
‘Faust’ in the evening, among a crowd of 
princes and royal dukes and Hochwohigebo- 
rens. Mamselle Ange says I shall be taken to a 
ball at the Residenz next year; and we know old 
Baron von Katzenellenbogen, and—and the Eng- 
lish chaplain’s son at Freiburg,” cries Jeanne, 
desperately seeking to swell the list of her male 
acquaintance by every available item that mem- 
ory or imagination can supply. 

“Emperors, royal dukes, Hochwohlgeborens, 
and the English chaplain’s son at Freiburg 1” re- 
peats Wolfgang gravely. “TI retract my obser- 
vation, Your experience of life and of men has 
been vastly wider than I gave you credit for, es- 
pecially in matters operatic.” He glances with 
meaning at the petals that strew the terrace pave- 
ment, “You were rehearsing Marguerite’s so- 
liloquy when I interrupted you just now—satis- 
factorily, I hope?” 

His tone is one of banter, and the quick blood 
springs to little Jeanne’s cheek. 

“| was rehearsing it, sost satisfactorily,” she 
answers with all the steadiness she has at com- 
mand. “‘Er liebt mich.’ Words that in Eng- 
lish would scorch her lips, flow from them with- 
out constraint in the familiar homeliness of Ger- 
man. ‘“‘Ein wenig—nicht.’ I had just got to 
‘Er liebt mich’ for the third time—think of that, 
the third time, Mr. Wolfgang—when 1 heard 
your voice.” 

“Hortible disillusionment! To bring you 
still more thoroughly from pleasant dreams to 
distasteful reality, and, as this is the last lesson 
you will have for a week to come, suppose we 
proceed to serious work. You are not in a 
humor for Euclid, it seems, so I will begin by 
correcting your Latin exercise. ‘Est finctimus 
oritoris poéta’’—opening the page at which, 
with all the conscientiousness that is in her, his 
pupil has been working. “‘ Oritor’s/’ An error 
of the gravest nature at starting. Perhaps you 
will give me your attention while I try, once 
more, to explain the use of the dative case after 
the adjective.” 

The “serious work” proceeds upon its usual 
pattern. After an hour’s torture over Latin and 
mathematics, the master produces a well-used 
volume from his pocket, and begins to read 
aloud. Is not English elocution included among 
the arts which he has engaged himself (at one 
mark seventy-five pfennigs the lesson) to teach? 
The book chosen to-night is Shakespeare; the 
play, “ Twelfth Night”; and Jeanne, hopelessly 
obtuse in the higher sciences, is moved to sighs, 
tears, laughter, at the reader’s will, By and by 
it pleases Wolfgang to hear such crude judg- 
ments as the girl can offer upon the play— 
“ Shakespeare,” as he says, “annotated by Miss 


Jeanne Dempster.” And then they hazard a 
bold review of it from the standpoint of Teutonic 
criticism, Mr Wolfgang’s memory supplying the 
text of all the notablest translations into German, 

“An Englishman who does not understand 
our language can never appreciate Shakespeare,” 
he observes, with intentional arrogance. “ Hear 
Heine’s rendering of ‘She never told her love,’ 
and say if it be not stronger, sweeter, more musi- 
cal, than the original : 


‘|... Sie sagte ihre Liebe nie, 
Und liess Verheimlichung, wie in der Knospe 
Den Wurm, an ihrer Purpur-wange nagen.'” 


“No, it is not sweeter,” cries little Jeanne 
stoutly. “‘ Purpur-wange’ is hideous, positively 
hideous, to my ears. You pronounce English 
better than I do, sir—except the b’s and p's. 
But, for all that, you are German at heart. You 
have not the English instinct as I have.” 

“English instinct! Shakespeare was only 
first unearthed, dug up out of the mold of British 
indifference by Lessing. Without Wieland, Her- 
der, Goethe, what would the world know of Shake- 
speare? Why, this very play, this character of 
Viola, were never so divinely interpreted as in 
our own century, by Heine.” 

For a'minute or more Jeanne is silent; her 
delicate, grave face rapt in thought, her eyes fixed 
on the cloudlets of amethyst and gold that float, 
like seraph-heads, above the gradually darkening 
Wald. 

“In real life Viola would be a poor kind of 
creature,” she remarks with an air of conviction. 
“ No girl with a grain of sense in her head would 
fall in love with a man, duke or no duke, unless 
he asked her to marry him first.” 

“Exactly the criticism I should expect to hear 
from you,” says Wolfgang. “ Girls of seventeen 
are simply the most prosaic, heartless, matter-of- 
fact section of humanity. Talk of youthful ima- 
gination, fine feeling, the age of romance! Not 
one woman in a hundred has a spark of romance 
belonging to her under thirty! Why, Mamselle 
Ange—laugh at me as you like, I mean what I 
say—Mamselle Ange would be a thousand times 
more alive to the pathos of Viola's character than 
you are.” 

“Remember the narrowness of my experi- 
ence, sir. You told me, a minute ago, that I had 
never known a man better educated than a wood- 
cutter, save yourself.” 

A just perceptible shade of red crosses Woll- 
gang's dark cheek. 

“That puts every question of romance or 
sentiment on one side, does it not? But your 
experience is soon to be widened. Paul von Eg- 
mont and his sister, I hear, after a dozen years’ 
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absence, have decided to show their faces in the 
Wald again.” 

It is Jeanne’s turn to change color. From 
temple to throat blushes mantle over the child’s 
pale skin; her eyes sink beneath Wolfgang’s 
questioning gaze, 

The master has compassion enough to look 
away from her, “She loves me—a little—not ” 
(picking up a flower that has fallen from Jeanne’s 
hand and shredding it, petal from petal)—“ she 
loves me—not!” He flings down the stalk with 
a certain gesture of impatience. 

“ What better answer could be expected from 
such an oracle! Do you know, Miss Dempster, 
that the sun is down—that, unless I wish you 
good-by this very instant, I shall lose my train?” 

“Lose it, sir,” says little Jeanne promptly. 
“I invite you, in Mamselle Ange’s name, to drink 
tea with us. Give up dust and heat and engine- 
smoke for once, and walk to Freiburg, as every- 
body used to do before the railroad was made 
across the mountains.” 

“ The invitation is tempting, Fraulein Jeanne, 
On an evening like this the very sight of an en- 
gine among our Black Forest valleys is an abomi- 
nation, Still, I have my evening class in F reiburg, 
my good, studious lads to whom work means 
work—” 

“And Euclid, Euclid. Let the good, studious 
lads have a holiday, poor wretches! They will 
be none the duller to-morrow, depend upon 
it.” 

“The philosophy is pleasant if not sound. 
‘Fais ce que tu aimes, advienne que pourra.” As 
I certainly love this garden better than my hot 
town lodging,” says Wolfgang, “I will risk put- 
ting it into practice.” 

He pauses, transfers his pipe—the eternal 
meerschaum—from his lips to his breast-pocket, 
and with an air half of enjoyment, half of regret, 
looks around him. 

“Paul von Egmont need not have wandered 
far a-field in search of inspiration,” he remarks 
Presently. “Had the lad contented himself with 
painting pictures of homely Schwarzwald lives, 
of homely Schwarzwald landscapes, his work, 
at least, might have boasted originality. In Rome, 
like so many of our German students, he has 
become but a pale copyist of greater artists’ 
thoughts. But that is how men miss their true 
Vvocation—their true happiness also—nineteen 
times out of twenty.” 

“Count Paul has missed happiness,” says 
Jeanne, “if the village gossips say true. You 
know his story?” ‘ 

“Not so well but that it might be good for 
me to hear you repeat it, little Jeanne.” The 
familiar epithet seems to escape, unawares, from 
Wolfgang's lips. “I know one version of the 


story only," he adds hastily—*s#o¢ the versior 
given by the village gossips.” 

“Well, sir, before Count Paul was one-and- 
twenty, he had the misfortune to fall in love. 
His sweetheart was a village girl who had sat to 
him as a model—Wendolin the miller’s daughter 
Malva.” 

Jeanne raises her eyes to the master’s face; 
but Wolfgang has turned sharply away ; his arms 
are folded across his breast. “She was the hand- 
somest maiden of the Héllenthal. You may see 
her portrait, any day you choose, just as Count 
Paul painted her, in the altar-piece of St. Ulrich 
Church. Some think,” says little Jeanne, “that 
all her troubles sprang from that picture. No 
maiden prospers in earthly love, you know, who 
has given her face as a model for the Holy 
Mother’s, But these things are too deep for me. 
Yes, she was the handsomest maiden of the Hél- 
lenthal, and the best—to this day, tears come 
in the village people’s eyes when they speak of 
Wendolin’s Malva—and young Count Paul was 
to marry her at Easter. All the Von Egmonts 
at the Schloss here were beside themselves with 
mortification. Such a crime as a Von Egmont 
marrying a peasant maiden was not written, 
Ange says, in the records of their house. Count 
Paul had already determined to be a painter 
(that, in itself, was blow enough to the family 
pride), and was to go to Rome for the winter to 
study. If Malva had willed, he would have taken 
her with him as his bride; but the maiden had 
self-respect enough to say no. ‘I will win the 
heart of the Countess and of her daughter yet,’ 
said Wendolin’s Malva. ‘Every good woman is 
pitiful. When the gracious ladie. see me alone, 
without Count Paul, when they see how I shall 
work, and learn and fit myself to be his wife, they 
will soften toward me.’ 

“But the gracious ladies,” goes on little 
Jeanne, “never softened. When young Count 
Paul had been gone about three months, they 
came one day, in their velvets and furs, to Wen- 
dolin’s house, bringing with them a letter—a let- 
ter, so they said, that had just arrived from a 
brother artist of Paul's in Rome, and that it 
much behooved Malva to listen to. That letter 
was the maiden’s death-blow.” 

Wolfgang rises hastily. He crosses to the 
farther side of the terrace and stands there, his 
back turned toward the western after-glow, his 
face veiled in shadow, Overhead the swifts are 
circling, with happy cries, athwart the sun-col- 
ored heaven. A solitary thrush calls low from 
the Wald. The garden, gay with such hardy 
flowers as can stand the Black Forest climate, 
is at the zenith of its summer bravery. A spirit 
of freshness, purity, peace, seems moving, like a 
visible presence, over the fair and fragrant earth. 
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“Finish the maiden's story,” says the master, 
after atime. “It has an inccrest for me beyond 
what you can understand. Tell me as much as 
you know of—of Malva’s death.” 

“I know more of her death than of her life,” 
says little Jeanne. “ Old Fritzel’s granddaughter, 
blind Lottchen, used to tell me about it. To all 
who were sad or stricken, Wendolin’s Malva was 
good; and often she would have the blind girl 
hold her company for days together, and talk to 
her, when the two were alone, of her love and 
of her sorrow. ‘Count Paul is going to be a 
great painter '—this ran through all her thoughts 
—‘and he will choose for himself a noble wife. 
It were sin and shame, his brother painters say, 
that he should marry a peasant maiden because 
of her yellow hair and white throat. I should 
drag him down to my level; I should stand be- 
tween him and his art; I should make him un- 
happy with mean jealousies—J/, who would die 
to please his least wish and think death sweet !’ 
And then she would weep—at times, blind Lott- 
chen could hear her weeping quietly the whole 
night long—or she would rise, when she thought 
the rest of the house slept, and pray for Count 
Paul and for strength to be true to him.” 

“True!” repeats Wolfgang, very low. “ Have 
I not heard that she wrote Von Egmont a letter 
taking back her plighted troth, declaring that it 
was better that both should marry in their own 
class of life?” 

“That letter was written under the Grafin’s 
direction. She was Paul's step-mother, you know, 
sir; no real mother would so have risked her 
son’s happiness. And Paul—there, say the peas- 
ant people, was his sin—he took the simple maid- 
en at her word. Ange and the Frau Meyer have 
heard there were other influences that helped 
against poor Malva. Some say there was a great 
English lady in Rome, whose flattery drew the 
young painter into her train of admirers; and 
some say there was an Italian play-actress, and 
some say there were dof#. About all this I know 
nothing. Malva died. Her picture hangs, where 
you may see it, over St. Ulrich high altar, and 
her grave is in the Kirchhof beside the big yew. 
The carved marble cross at her head was placed 
there by Count Paul's order. It came from 
Munich, and cost more gold than Malva had 
touched in all her life. But he never troubled 
himself to visit the spot; he never shed a tear 
over her grave. Blind Lottchen kept it fresh 
with flowers while she lived, and, now that Lott- 
chen lies there too, I have planted pinks and 
rosemary above them both. I will go to the 
Kirchhof with you any evening you choose, 
sir.” 

“T have been there already,” answers Wolf- 
gang shortly. “When I came back to the Wald 
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two months ago, the first visit that I paid was to 
St. Ulrich churchyard.” 

“And you saw Malva's grave? It isa fine 
marble cross, is it not? But the Wald people 
say a stone-mason’s bill can make poor amends 
for a broken heart.” 

“Poor amends, in truth!” repeats Wolfgang, 
with bitter emphasis. 

And then there is silence. 


—— 


CHAPTER II. 
DUTCH MICHAEL'S HOUR. 


SILENCE profound, yet fraught with inarticu- 
late murmurs, just as the air is haunted by im- 
palpable odors from the adjacent forest; sweet, 
dewy silence, such as a city-wearied man might 
well travel a few hundred miles, now, in this July 
weather, to enjoy. 

Schloss Egmont lies in one of the remoter 
valleys of the HéNenthal—a district curtly hinted 
at by guide-books, uninvaded by the great de- 
vastating army of personally-conducted cockney 
sight-mongers. Less than two years ago the 
older people of St. Ulrich village had never heard 
a railway-whistle. No telegraphic wires link its 
interests with those of the outer world. The 
church-clock, set approximately right on Sunday 
mornings, possesses an hour-hand only. Do not 
the storks go and come? Are there not the sea- 
son of resin-gathering, the season of timber- 
floating, the rising and setting of God’s sun, 
throughout all the changes of the year? What 
need men here with such finikin apportionments 
of time as quarters or minutes? 

The deep discordance of a far-away supper- 
bell rouses Jeanne and her master from the rev- 
erie into which both have sunk. For fifteen years 
or more that bell has rested in idleness: no need 
to summon Mamselle Ange, the housekeeper, and 
Jeanne, the solitary occupants of the Schloss, to 
their homely meals. During the past ten days, 
however, the prospect of Count Paul’s return has 
roused the household into a sort of galvanized 
life. Dinner-bells, calling no one to dinner, are 
rung; shutters are opened of a morning and 
closed at night; Hans the gardener is learning, 
in a twenty-year-old livery, to wait at table; a 
flag, moldily displaying the Von Egmont quar- 
terings, floats, as was its wont in palmier times, 
from the topmost pepper-pot turret of the house. 

As Jeanne and Wolfgang draw near, Mam- 

_selle Ange appears suddenly at the central base- 
ment doorway—a lamp in one hand, an open 
letter in the other. No man has ever definitely 
made out if Ange be maid, wife, or widow. It 
is the custom throughout the Fatherland to call 
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housekeepers “mamselle,” irrespective of age, 
nation, or social status; and Ange, for more 
than thirty years, has reigned supreme over the 
still-room and kitchens of Schloss Egmont. A 
Scotchwoman by descent, Angela Macgregor's 
youth was spent in Spain, from which country 
she accompanied the Countess Dolores von Eg- 
mont to the Schwarzwald. From that day to 
this she has never left the grand duchy of 
Baden. “I dislike the country, the climate, and 
the language,” Mamselle Ange will tell you in 
moments of expansion; “ but I stay here for the 
sake of Paul and Salome. Dolores made me 
promise to be true to the children. I have kept 
my word—yes, even when their father brought 
home another wife. One may be allowed to do 
one’s duty, I suppose, without liking it?” 

“The children” have long passed away out 
of Anges sight. Salome, brilliantly married in 
her teens, is mistress of a London embassy. 
Paul, self-exiled at the age of twenty, divides his 
homeless Bohemian life between the different 
art capitals of Europe. But Ange remains at 
her post. “‘ When the boy marries,” she declares 
with a sigh, “I will take little Jeanne by the 
hand and make my way to Inverness. Paul will 
return with his bride to Egmont some day, and 
Ishall go back to my father’s house, among my 
father’s people, to die.” 

At the present moment excitement, unwonted, 
heightens our good Mamselle Ange’s complexion. 
Her cap, at no time secure as to its foundations, 
is suspended over her left ear; the points of her 
pelerjne hang jauntily from the opposite shoul- 
der. ’Tis evident the arrival of the letter-carrier 
has broken in upon some mysterious chemistry of 
the still-room. A huge checked apron envelops 
Ange’s person from chin to ankle; the skirt of 
her dress is pinned up in the style called “ fish- 
wife" by the fashion-books ; a pungent odor of 
raspberries and vinegar breaks on the sense at 
her approach. 

“Here is a fine prospect before us all!" she 
exclaims, or rather soliloquizes, as Jeanne and 
the master draw near. “Salome obliged to start 
for St. Petersburg on political affairs—something 
new for our princess to be so dutiful in accom- 
panying her husband! Paul, no one knows 
where, in Germany, and a parcel of fashionable 
fools coming to Schloss Egmont next Thursday ! 
Yes, fashionable fools !” ejaculates Ange, in fiery 
Staccato. “The celebrated London beauty— 
Vivian Vivash. What do we want with cele- 
brated beauties in the Black Forest? And her 
friend—a lady of title—and her other friend, a 
baronet—and a maid! To be entertained by 
me! ‘Trespassers’ (easy enough for Salome to 
write in that airy style) ‘upon our good Mamselle 
Ange's hospitality.’ Very great trespassers, in- 
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deed! A beauty, and her friends, and her maid, 
just in the season of the small fruits! Mr. 
Wolfgang” (awakening to the master’s presence 
with a jump, our good Mamselle being at once 
short-sighted and absent, her existence is passed in 
a chronic condition of surprise), “I believed you 
to have stared for Freiburg an hour ago. May 
I ask you to held the inkstand upright—I mean 
to the left ?—the ink leaks when it is held straight. 
If you will wait a minute, Mr, Wolfgang, I shall 
give you something to carry home with you. My 
last two bottles of raspberry vinegar have not 
turned out as clear as I could wish.” 

“Mr. Wolfgang will drink tea with us to- 
night,” interrupts little Jeanne, “The lesson 
was so long—I had so many faults in my exer- 
cise—that Mr. Wolfgang lost his train, and—” 

“ And will have the pleasure of walking home 
by starlight, Mamselle Ange’s present of rasp- 
berry vinegar in his pocket,” remarks Wolfgang, 
with composure. 

“It is not over-clear, Mr. Wolfgang—not to 
compare with my company vinegar—but it will 
make you a nice, wholesome drink during the 
hot weeks. And where means are small,” says 
Ange, with a compassionate shake of the head, 
“of course, every little is a help.” 

Jeanne glances in an agony at Wolfgang ; 
but the point-blank mention of his poverty has 
evidently not disconcerted him. A diverted smile 
lights his face: as he follows Mamselle Ange up 
the winding stair which leads from the basement 
to the parterre floor, he sings, half aloud, the first 
bars of “ The Wanderer ” : 


“ Tired and worn, as the sun goes down, 
The Wanderer enters his native town, 
And see! His old friends pass him by ; 
So bronzed his cheek . . . ." 


“I do not, generally, admit strangers to this 
room,” cries Mamselle Ange, pushing back an 
oaken door on the left side of the landing. 
“However, for once—Jeanne, my dear,” with 
meaning—“ for once, we shall be glad to bid Mr. 
Wolfgang welcome, and to give him a slice of cur- 
rant cake, a cup of English tea, such, I am sure, 
as he does not often taste—Come in, Mr. Wolf- 
gang”) accompanying the invitation by a cere- 
monious courtesy). “This used to be Count 
Paul’s study; you see his portrait there, above 
the bookcase, as he was at fourteen; and Jeanne 
and I make it our summer parlor, One might 
call it a comfortable room, if it were possible 
ever to be comfortable out of Great Britain. 
Two lone women seem less stranded, at all 
events less like sand on the seashore, here than 
elsewhere, in Schloss Egmont.” 

It is a room well loved by little Jeanne; the 
more, perhaps, in that she has no British expe- 
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riences whereon to found her ideas of comfort. 
A wainscoted hexagonal room situate in the 
western tower of the Schloss, pine-woods in 
front, pine-woods on either side; a vista of blue 
moorland showing through a clearing among the 
forests, at one solitary point. As a child, Jeanne 
used to be told that blue streak was the sea. 
When Friulein Jeanne was old enough, said the 
waiting-maidens, she should sail away thither, 
like the wood-merchants floating cown, upon 
their rafts, to the country of the Mynheers, and 
meet her father and mother, provided she worked 
diligently at her sampler and sums meanwhile. 

Jeanne Dempster arrived at the truth of the 
legend a good many years ago. She knows that 
the blue streak is the Rhine plain; knows that 
her father and mother have crossed a sea the 
navigation of whose currents not the most as- 
siduous sampler-working—no, not even a mastery 
of the rule of three—can facilitate. With wiser 
people than Jeanne, however, the magic of a be- 
lief is apt to linger longer than the belief itself. 
The blue streak is but the Rhine plain! And 
still, at seventeen as at seven, it remains a heav- 
en-kissed horizon to the girl's hopes—a far- 
stretching background to a thousand sweet and 
wnsubstantial dreams. 

The twilight by this time has died out; ex- 
ternal objects are no longer discernible; yet can 
one feel the presence of the woods by the indis- 
tinct soughing sound, the piney aroma that en- 
ters through the open windows. Unpinning her 
apron, and setting her cap approximately straight 
before the one small mirror of which the study 
can boast, Mamselle Ange takes her seat at the 
table, where a lamp and tea-equipage are set 
ready. The master places himself in such a po- 
sition as exactly to confront the picture of Count 
Paul von Egmont. 

It is an oil-painting, life-size, by Werner. 
The boy, in point-lace and velvet, seems to look 
out with earnest, living eyes from the canvas; a 
side-light falls softly, yet with Rembrandt-like 
intensity of effect, upon the fair young face. 

“You are looking at a masterpiece, sir,” says 
Ange, as Wolfgang stirs his tea somewhat ab- 
sently, “It is said, from an art point of view, 
to be the best portrait Werner ever painted, let 
alone the beauty of the subject. People used to 
talk of Salome’s good looks. ‘An aristocratic 
profile,’ said these German Hochwohlgeborens. 
‘An alabaster brow—a complexion!’ Salome 
was not to be spoken of in the same day as the 
boy. Paul’s Aeart was aristocratic, in the best 
sense of the word, and his heart was written on 
his countenance. Ah me!” muses Ange, “1 
should recognize his smile among a thousand. 
Salome, for aught I know, may be just a pretty- 
ish, faded woman, a doll that has lost its paint— 
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the usual ending of a profile and a complexion. 
A face like Paul’s must grow nobler under the in- 
fluence of years.” 

“Take away the millinery, the velvet, the 
point-lace, the Rembrandt effect,” remarks Wolf- 
gang coolly, “and one would call Paul von Eg- 
mont an ordinary-looking boy.” 

“ Ordinary!" exclaims little Jeanne, Mam- 
selle Ange chiming in an indignant second, “You 
can look at that forehead, at those lips, sir, and 
call them ordinary? Count Paul's face is just the 
most beautiful thing in the world,” says Jeanne, 
with warmth. It is not the child’s wont to be 
demonstrative; but Wolfgang’s disparaging tone, 
a certain contempt with which he looks up at 
Paul von Egmont’s portrait, have stung her out of 
her accustomed reticence. ‘‘ Whenever we leave 
Schloss Egmont—yes, mamselle, whenever you 
and I start off for Inverness—we will carry that 
portrait away with us. I could not lve without 
it.” 

The master turns; he leoks at his pupil with 
cool scrutiny. (How sharp is the contrast—the 
thought flashes through Jeanne Dempster’s mind 
—l.ow sharp the contrast between the lad with 
his affluence of spirits, of hope, and the man, 
“not clean past his youth, yet with some smack 
of age in him, some relish of the saltness of 
time,” and with disappointment, satiety, regret, 
printed, deeper even than his years should war- 
rant, on his face !) 

“should presume too far did I ask the rea- 
son of Fraulein Dempster’s enthusiasm,” he 
remarks, aftera pause. “ As art, the portrait, like 
all that Werner paints, has its merits. Beyond 
that—” 

“ Oh, you must never talk about Jeanne’s rea- 
sons,” interrupts Mamselle Ange, “Little Jeanne 
likes and dislikes, as she does most things, by in- 
stinct. From the time she could notice any- 
thing she took to worshiping Paul's picture—I 
believe, until I taught her better, used to say her 
prayers to it.” 

“Well for the child,” answers Wolfgang, in 
a tone that brings the blood to Jeanne’s cheek— 
“well for the child, Mamselle Ange, that she 
used to say her prayers to anything!” 

There is a flavor of heterodoxy about the re- 
mark that is little to Mamselle Ange’s taste. She 
is an out-and-out conservative, a stickler for eve- 
ry inch of social grade or barrier, and has no idea 
of a person in poor Mr. Wolfgang’s class utter- 
ing anything beyond the blankest copy-book tru- 
isms. A man must be a “de” or a “von” who 
should venture, unrebuked, in Ange’s presence, 
upon such a solecism as freethinking. 

“ Jeanne from herearliest years has been edu- 
cated in The Truth.” Capitals poorly represent 
the pious emphasis of voice. “ She was a luck- 
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gift to me, you see,” says Mamselle Ange, her 
old face softening. ‘ One of your modern school 
of doctors, your scientists, your men of ideas, 
Mr. Wolfgang, discovered (in his own warm 
London study) that the sharp air of the Black 
Forest must, if you reasoned far enough, be a 
cure for failing lungs. He wrote a pamphlet 
about it; and Jeanne’s mother, nineteen years 
old, and with death on her flushed cheeks, was 
one of the first sent to Autogast to test the 
theory. She died; andthe baby, of course, came 
tome. I wonder during my life how many ba- 
bies have come, of course, to me! At first I 
took small notice of the child; I don’t care for 
wise, solemn babies who look you through and 
through with their black eyes, and never cry. 
Besides, where was the use of troubling about a 
‘little wretch who would be taken away from me 
as soon as she could run alone? However, that 
day never came. Before Jeanne was three years 
old (the girl's name is Janet, but everything gets 
perverted if you live among Germans—to think 
that, at my time of life, I, Angela Macgregor, 
should pass by the fool’s name of Mamselle 
Ange !)—before Jeanne was three years old there 
arrived news that her father had gone down on 
his way to India, such fortune as he had with 
him; and would I like—much my likings mat- 
tered !—to keep the child? Yes, that is how my 
luck-gift came to me,” 

“In the days before Paul von Egmont had 
left his home?” asks Wolfgang, once more lift- 
ing his eyes to the young Count’s portrait. 

“Paul von Egmont started for Rome a few 
months after the death of Jeanne’s father. The 
lad’s heart was heavy enough, God knows, with 
his own affairs, but I remember his taking Jeanne 
in his arms—nay, child, there is nothing for you 
to turn so red about—and kissing her before he 
Started. Since then, all have left me,” says Mam- 
selle Ange, passing her hand across her fore- 
head—“ the old Count, his wife, Salome. But 
what,” suddenly recollecting her dignity, “what 
can you care, Mr. Wolfgang, for these family 
histories? You alluded, I think, to Jeanne’s 
religious principles. She knew her catechism— 
in English and Scotch, I am no sectarian—by 
the age of eight. She has been spiritually fed 
upon the works of Jeremy Taylor and Baxter. 
And she was confirmed last April—Yes, and 
when these dreadful people come upon us, child, 
you can wear out your confirmation frock,” says 
Ange, hastily unfolding her letter, then holding it 
sidewise at about an inch distant from her nose. 
“ Seven-o’clock dinners, dressing of an evening, 
are among the pleasures Salome has chalked out 
for us, as you shall hear : 


“*MY BEST MAMSELLE’ (Afamselle/ And 
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in the old days it was ‘alle liebste Ange ’—‘ma 
bonne petite maman.’ But nothing vitiates hu- 
man nature like success. If Salome had married 
something lower than a prince, she might have a 
heart in her still) : ‘ After all, my hopes of seeing 
the Schwarzwald this summer are doomed to be 
disappointed, Political events have taken such a 
turn that the Prince's presence is needed at once 
in Russia, and, of course, I accompany him. We 
shall go by Paris—it lies not necessarily on our 
road, but could I appear among my husband's 
people ’ (Salome taken with sudden affection for 
her husband's people !) ‘ did I not make a prelim- 
inary visit to Worth? You inquire for my brother. 
Paul, to the best of my belief, is wandering in 
Germany, possibly may arrive at Egmont in the 
course of a week. He appeared at London late 
in April, as usual, for the exhibitions, and, as usual, 
was a victim’ (¢Aat his sister has never been) ‘to 
sentiment. Who, do you think, is Paul’s last fair, 
impossible She? The reigning—ought I to say 
the dethroned ?—beauty of the season, Vivian Vi- 
vash! He saw her first at the Academy, in an 
attitude of rapt devotion, ‘tis said, before her own 
portrait, refused to be introduced—you know how 
little Paul frequents reputable society—and has 
worshiped her at a distance, after his “aesthetic ” 
fashion, ever since. Even in the Black Forest, 
you must have heard of our Hyde Park goddess, 
Vivian Vivash. Her smile has turned the wisest 
heads in Europe; poets have sung her praises ; 
artists have painted her charms. Not a shop- 
boy in Oxford Street but wears her photograph 
in a locket. Not a weekly social but records her 
triumphs or her defeats. We have had Vi- 
vian Vivash bonnets, Vivian Vivash broughams, 
Preachers have made her the text of their admo- 
nitions, tobacconists have engraved her on their 
pipes. And still—I say it in pity, not envy—the 
dear creature has not got a feature in her face. 
But you will see her—restrain your astonishment 
—and be able to form your own opinion. Think- 
ing we should spend August at Schloss Egmont, 
I invited the beauty—as a pleasant surprise for 
Paul—to stay there’ with us; the beauty, her 
chaperon, and ‘ Ame damnée,’ Lady Pamela Law- 
less, and little Sir Christopher Marlowe, a tame 
baronet who usually follows in their wake. [t is 
madness, you will say, for Paul to think of mar- 
tying a girl without money. My good friend, 
Paul's life has been one long madness. The time 
has come when he is certain to marry some one, 
and Vivian the beauty would be a less discredit- 
able sister-in-law than a second edition of Malva, 
Wendolin the miller’s yellow-haired daughter ! 
These trespassers on our best Ange’s hospitality 
will arrive at Egmont next Thursday, by which 
time, Paul, I trust, will be there to receive them. 
Of course you and little Jeanne will inaugurate 
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seven-o’clock dinners and dressing of an evening 
during their visit. Salute the child for me, and 
believe in the devotion of yours, SALOME. 


“ « POSTSCRIPT.—It might not be amiss to get 
up a ball or festivity of some kind to celebrate 
Paul's return, You would have his authority, I 
know, to invite the neighborhood, and cooks and 
fiddlers could be got over from Baden-Baden,’ 


“Madness! Yes, for once in her life, Salome 
is right,” cries Mamselle Ange, throwing down 
the letter on the table. “A reigning London 
beauty, and of a very doubtful kind, to be enter- 
tained here at Schloss Egmont, by #e/ I just 
look upon it all as a sign of the Von Egmont lu- 
nacy—” 

“Or of Count Paul's approaching marriage— 
which ?”’ cries little Jeanne, bending down her 
face as she speaks, above her plate. 

“Of both,” replies Ange, with a kindling 
cheek. ‘This beauty, this doll of a London 
season, will suit him vastly worse than Malva 
would have done. Malva had red hands and 
rough ways, and spoke the peasant’s dialect. 
But she had a modest woman's heart within her 
breast. She could love. Time for me and you 
to pack up, child,” adds Ange hotly. “We shall 
be wanted for the wedding-feast, perhaps, wanted 
to set the house in order! Meantime—” 

“Meantime,” interrupts Wolfgang, with an 
air of deference, “I trust, mamselle, that my pu- 
pil’s studies will not be interrupted? It is need- 
ful that I go to the Leipsic book-fair for the rest 
of this week, but I have left Fraulein Jeanne suffi- 
cient work to do in my absence. Count Paul’s 
marriage,” he adds, not without a certain awk- 
wardness, “ would naturally break up all present 
relations, and, as you think there is a chance of 
it, we had best extend our studies while we may. 
Now, a little popular science—” 

“ Never!” exclaims Mamselle Ange with en- 
ergy; “I hear enough of popular science. Ma- 
terialism made easy at the Herr Pastor's tea- 
table. ‘Our thoughts are movements of matter,’ 
says Popuiar Science, ‘and our souls a pinch 
of phosphorus ’ "— 

“Mamselle Ange!” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Wolfgang, I have heard the Pas- 
tor read aloud his letters from Jena. I know the 
jargon of the school. We inhabit an accidental 
‘world, in which everything that is is for the worst, 
more miserable, because more intelligent, than 
an oyster; respecting nothing but the ancestral 
apes from which we spring, and looking upon 
Belief as a crutch fit only for sickly minds to lean 
upon. No science, I thank you, sir, for Jeanne. 
An elegant handwriting, a cursory knowledge of 
polite literature, an aptness at quotation, used to 
be held the fitting accomplishments for a gentle- 


man. These, with a smattering, perhaps, of Latin 
and Euclid, are the accomplishments in which I 
desire that Miss Dempster should be finished.” 

“Together with proficiency in the manufac- 
ture of currant cakes and ‘raspberry vinegar,” 
adds Wolfgang. “The Fraulein’s education will 
be perfect—an admixture of solidity and orna- 
ment that would have charmed Jean Jacques 
himself.” 


It is already night when the master leaves 
Schloss Egmont—one of those mystic, moonless 
nights on which, say the Wald-folk, the good 
and evil spirits of the forest walk abroad; Dutch 
Michael, in his seven-league boots, a ship’s mast 
for his staff, and chanting, in a terrible voice, his 
litany of temptation : 


“Gold for him who will buy— 
Who will buy ? 
Gold at a trifling cost: only your souls to be lost— 
Who will buy ?"— 


the friendly Glassman, with burnished hair and 
beard, with clothing of spun glass, ready to be- 
stow good gifts on all such human children (pro- 
vided they were born between three and four of 
a Sunday afternoon) as shall cross his path. 

It is already night; but Jeanne and Wolfgang 
linger over their farewells beside the outer gate 
of the courtyard. A roll of exercise-books, to be 
corrected, is under the master’s arm; his pockets 
are weighted with the bottles of raspberry vine- 
gar which Ange, in the fullness of her pity for 
his needs, has insisted upon his carrying away. 

“Good night and good-by, Fraulein Jeanne.” 
As he speaks, Wolfgang takes his pupil's slender 
hand between his own. “I shall be away five 
days. Such things have been known as people 
forgetting each other in less than five days. Don't 
take example by your fine, do-nothing London 
visitors. Get as much Euclid as you can into 
your head before my return.” 

“Euclid—always Euclid!" murmurs the child, 
drawing her hand away with a movement of 
petulance. 

“Yes, always Euclid, as Mamselle Ange has 
laid an embargo on popular science. By the way, 
how many weeks is it since Mamselle Ange first 
engaged me to give you lessons? Seven—eight, 
is it not?” 

“Eight weeks exactly, sir. Hans had been 
carrying our first hay the evening you came to 
speak to Ange. I was in the cart—do you re- 
member?” 

“ And you threw me a wild rose—you gave 
me a smile as I passed. Yes, I remember, 
Jeanne; the last eight weeks have been the hap- 
piest of my life!” 

Well for Jeanne that her hand is in her own 
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keeping; well for her that the darkness hides her 
changing color from the master’s sight. 

“You have the gift of teaching, I should say, 
Mr. Wolfgang.” If a whole jury of impaneled 
matrons were present to give her moral support, 
Jeanne’s tone could not be more correctly frigid. 
« Whatever one does well, one likes. Still,’ she 
adds shyly, “Aafpzness is a strong word to use 
in connection with Latin declensions, English 
parsing, and a stupid pupil.” 

“That depends upon one’s power of tolerat- 
ing stupid pupils, Jeanne” (after a pause. With 
youth in one’s veins a pause, on a summer night 
like this, comes dangerously near a caress). “Do 
you know that I am going back to my stifling 
Freiburg garret a rich man?” 

“ Rich in the possession of some cloudy rasp- 
berry vinegar and a pile of blotted copy-books,” 
says the girl, with a somewhat forced laugh. 

“Rich in the possession of a secret from which 
I would not part for all the money of all the Jews 
in Freiburg.” 

“ Knowledge—" 

“That has come to me to-night at Schloss 
Egmont, through the agency, did she but know 
it, of our good Mamselle Ange. Wish me joy, 
little Jeanne,” he whispers, ere the girl can 
collect herself, taking possession of her hand 
again, and this time not relinquishing it, “Say 
only those four words, ‘I wish you joy.’ I ask 
nothing more.” 

“But I am ignorant. What do I know of 
your life—your hopes ? ’’ she stammers. 

“ Repeat the words,” he persists, in the tone 
Jeanne has never found it possible to disobey. 
“It does not matter in the slightest degree 
whether you understand their import.” 

For a moment or two longer Jeanne hesitates. 
Wolfgang lifts her hand within a couple of inches 
of his lips. : 

“Take my advice. Be quick,” he tells her, 
with meaning, “or you will have yourself to thank 
for the consequences.” 

“Y wish—it is the most foolish thing I ever 
said in my life, Mr. Wolfgang, but you force me 
into saying it—I wish you joy.” 

He looks, by such light as the stars afford, 
into the girl's transparently truthful face: theh 
quietly loosens his hold on her hand and turns 
from her without another word. Away above the 
vineyards, along the straight white road that 
leads from Egmont to the outer world, Jeanne 
watches him—away until his figure is lost to sight 
among the purple darkness of the surrounding 
Wald. The clock of St. Ulrich village church 
is striking as she turns, lingeringly, reluctantly, 
in the direction of the Schloss. 

“Eleven o'clock—Dutch Michael's hour,” cries 
Mamselle Ange, who at this moment is sallying 


forth, lantern in hand, to make her last rounds 
for the night. ‘I never listen to their supersti- 
tions, as you know, child” (our good Ange has 
every ghostly legend of the district at her fingers’ 
ends), “still, there is no falsehood without a 
grain of truth at bottom, and the Tannenbiihl 
firs look blacker than I care to see to-night. 
What in the world has that man Wolfgang been 
saying to you?” 

What, indeed! Jeanne’s heart beats thick 
and fast. She glances, in a tremor half delight 
half fear, across the starlit courtyard toward the 
forest. Allis silent. If the spirits of the Wald 
are abroad, aud have distencd, they keep her 


secret well. 
= 


CHAPTER Il. 
A HYDE PARK GODDESS. 


DURING the next five days, Schloss Egmont 
undergoes, from roof to basement, the process 
horribly familiar to all thrifty Marthas through- 
out the Fatherland of “ Hausputzen.” Cobwebs, 
thick with the dust of ages, are swept down; 
tapestries, moth-eaten into lace-work, are hung 
up; mirrors and candelabra are unswathed from 
the brown Holland surtouts beneath which, dur- 
ing the damps of more than a dozen winters, 
they have been growing gradually lusterless. 
The blue, or best, bedchamber, untenanted since 
the death of the last Countess, has been set 
ready for Miss Vivash. An enchantress, whose 
smile has tumed the wisest heads in Europe, a 
goddess whom artists rush to paint and poets to 
sing, will infallibly, so Ange theorizes, turn out 
a rose-water divinity, 2 vaporous, artificial doll, 
to whom faded azure hangings, spindle-legged 
tables, and last-century cabinets will form a fit- 
ting background. Jeanne's pretty little school- 
room (the scene of many a too happy lesson 
during the past eight weeks) has been given up, 
in order that Beauty may have a boudoir. The 
village has been rifled to furnish her balcony with 
flowers. Frau Pastor Myer has lent a cheval- 
glass, brought from Paris at the time of the 
Pastor's marriage, wherein Beauty may survey 
her charms. And then a room must be organ- 
ized within ringing-distance—no easy matter at 
Schloss Egmont—for Beauty's maid; and there 
must be an apartment on the same floor for 
Beauty's chaperon; and another apartment for 
Sir Christopher Marlowe, the tame Baronet who 
usually follows.in Beauty's wake, 

“Salome talks about fiddlers and cooks from 
Baden-Baden,” remarks Mamselle Ange, with 
temper. “Much good fiddlers and cooks would 
have been in such upholsterer's work as ours! 
But that is just the airy Von Egmont manner. 
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‘Get ready a dinner for to-day, my best mam- 
selle,’ the old Count used to say. ‘A dozen 
friends are coming unexpectedly from Freiburg. 
What shall you provide for us? Anything. Im- 
provise as you like, so long as you give us our 
wine cool,’ This in August, perhaps; not a 
pound of ice to be got in the whole country 
round. ‘And let each course be of the best, and 
well served.’ It is the same story still. ‘ Inau- 
gurate late dinners; dressing of an evening; in-~ 
vite the neighborhood; get cooks and fiddlers 
from Baden-Baden!’ I hope,” adds Ange, with 
staccatoed emphasis-—“ 1 hope sincerely that Paul 
will marry his Beauty and be happy with her. I 
hope my reign is over. I hope Schloss Egmont 
is going to have a lawful mistress at last.” 

The five-days’ Hausputzen has come to an 
end; the last touch is given to expectant prepara- 
tion; and in the big bare guest-room Ange and 
Jeanne, full-dressed according to Schwarzwald 
notions, and with their hands folded in unnatural 
idleness, await their London visitors. Oh, the 
discomfort of the high-backed chairs, the faded 
meagerness of the yellow satin curtains! Oh, 
the Chinese monsters on the stove! Oh, the 
long-dead court-goddesses, who simper in pastel, 
with arched eyebrows, cushioned hair, and im- 
possible waists, from the gilt-and-white panels 
of this stateliest, chilliest, least habitable apart- 
ment of the Schloss! 

In vain have Ange and her handmaid dusted ; 
in vain has Jeanne decked every available shelf, 
bracket, and table with flowers. The most dili- 
gent Hausputzen can not displace the moral cob- 
webs; the sweetest rose-odor can not dispel the 
intangible sense of mildew that haunts the walls, 
the belongings, the very aristocratic atmosphere 
of the Von Egmont guest-room. 

“Except the Baden-Baden Tanzsaal, I sup- 
pose there is nothing like it in the duchy,” lit- 
tle Jeanne says, glancing round her with pride. 
“The only doubt is—do we go well with yellow 
satin? The Beauty and her friends will scarcely 
trouble themselves to look at us, I dare say. 
Still, one would not like to disgrace Count Paul 
in the sight of his London guests.” 

And, crossing the room, the girl sets herself 
to the contemplation of Ange’s figure and her 
own, reflected back, as they are, by an ancient 
and proportionably unflattering mirror, crookedly 
hung (everything at Schloss Egmont, from pew- 
ter inkstands up to Venetian glass, has a touch 
of obliquity about it) between the central win- 
dows. 

Little Jeanne has the true Raphael-red hair, 
the deep, dark eyes of the Madonna del San 
Sisto. More than one painter traveling through 
the Wald in search of “sacred” coloring has 
sought her as a sitter. Sought her in vain. With 
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Malva’s history serving as warning, what girl, 
within a dozen miles of St. Ulrich, would lend 
her face as a model for the Holy Mother? Her 
skin is palely clear, varying with every varying 
feeling of the quickest, most emotional of na- 
tures; her unformed figure inclines to lankness; 
her shoulders stoop at times; the bridge of her 
nose is not innocent of a freckle or two; and her 
smile is a gleam of pure sunshine! She has at- 
tired herself on the present occasion in the best 
frock—second, of course, to her confirmation 
muslin—that her scanty wardrobe owns—a kind 
of serviceable white dimity much affected for 
Sunday wear by the young women of the dis- 
trict, shrunk by repeated washings, and showing 
more wrist and ankle than ever entered into the 
original intention of the village dressmaker. Her 
hair, in all its plenitude of red, is set forth ina 
multitude of the towering plaits dear to the pro- 
vincial Teutonic mind. A coral necklace, dating 
from Mamselle Ange’s infancy, is round her 
throat. She wears a white cambric apron, double- 
soled shoes of honest, Schwarzwald manufac- 
ture, and a pair of open-work stockings, knitted 
by the Frau Pastor as a birthday present, and 
never put on save for the high and solemn cere- 
monial days of life. 

So much for little Jeanne; now for Ange, our 
“best mamselle,” elaborately dressed for company, 
and as well satisfied with the result of her labors 
as though the prince of man-milliners had con- 
sented, for some two or three thousand francs, to 
make her his “study.” A tall, spare maiden the 
wrong side of fifty—Mamselle Ange has been 
the wrong side of fifty as far back as Jeanne’s 
memory can stretch—indistinct of feature, with 
yellow hair arranged in curls on either side a 
cannon-ball forehead, with a reddish complexion ; 
with laces, lappets, garnitures, all arranged upon 
a dozen different conflicting models, and all 
crooked. (In writing this word I would not hint 
that Mamselle Ange is disfigured, morally or 
physically, by any actual twist. She is, on the 
contrary, upright of structure as an ostrich, a 
bird at which I can never look without being re- 
minded of her. Neither, scrutinizing her appear- 
ance in detail, could you state, specifically, in 
which particular garment the want of balance 
resides. And still, notably on this evening when 
the London guests are to arrive, does the whole 
voluminous structure seem to totter to its fall.) 
Her cap-ribbon is blue—when does an ancient 
blonde forsake her standard ?—her dress a sage- 
green silk, dating from some epoch when our 
race it would seem affected “ patterns,” woven in 
vari-color, along a multitude of flounces. She is 
redolent of lavender-water confectioned in the 
Egmont still-room, and all unlike the foreign- 
flavored essences of London or Paris; isadorned 
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by a Japanese fan, never before known to emerge 
from silver paper into the light-of day, by a mu- 
seum of hair-rings, and on her breast by the por- 
trait of a Macgregor, with high cheek-bones and 
an upper lip, in a kilt, 

“T hope,” says little Jeanne, with solemn ea- 
gerness—* I hope we don’t look dreadfully like 
the dancing ladies in the booths at Freiburg Fair ? 
It may be only the effect of the window-curtains, 
of course, but we are not z# fuze.” Although she 
has never heard of South Kensington, Jeanne is 
instinct to the very finger-tips with artistic feeling. 
“ Ought we to be paler about the hair and skin, 
do you suppose? Or ought they not to be yel- 
low satin?” 

“Salmon-color and yellow are death to a fine 
complexion,” Mamselle Ange enunciates with 
authority. “I said so to Dolores when first she 
chose the hangings. But we know what these 
Spanish women are! Coquetry or devotion, a 
mantilla or a priest, all the poor dear thought of 
was her own sallow cheeks. I have been killed, 
murdered by yellow satin during a quarter of a 
century, and but for my pious bringing up should 
infallibly have been driven into rouge. There 
was the difference in our position. Up to the 
day of her death Dolores used to put on her er- 
mine with no more scruple than she did her 
rosary, and I have no doubt Paul's goddess, Miss 
Vivian Vivash, will have the same elastic con- 
science. Miss Vivian Vivash!” repeats Ange in 
Stinging accents. “There is a straining after 
effect in the alliteration, an impertinence in the 
juxtaposition of the letters. To think, after 
thirty years’ fidelity, that I should be displaced 
by such a successor, the vapid beauty of a Lon- 
don season, the idol of tobacconists and photog- 
raphers, a milliner’s block, a setter of fashions, 
a Vivian Vivash!” 

Scarcely has the name left Mamselle Ange’s 
lips when the crunch of wheels, the cracking of 
whips, resound from the courtyard. There comes 
a minute of keen expectancy; little Jeanne, like 
one under the influence of hasheesh, feels as if 
these intense sixty seconds equaled a year of 
common life! The tones of a woman's voice, 
loud, drawling, uneducated, are heard in the en- 
trance-hall; and then the salon-door is thrown 
open, and Vivian the Beauty stands there, 

And the first thought of Ange and Jeanne 
alike—the first thought of those poor uncultivated 
heathen is, that the great London beauty pos- 
sesses no beauty at all. So much is training 
needed for appreciation of really high art on or off 
canvas in our day! 

A sandy blonde by nature, with the phleg- 
Matic temperament, the dense, bloodless com- 
plexion of the type, Vivian's hair is deepened ar- 
tificially to a lusterless, inky black, She wears it 


plainly drawn from a brow that with all its 
snows, with all its handsome carvings, is soul- 
less. The nose is common—if it were not for 
the verdict of St. James’s Street, one would be 
tempted tocall it broad. The jawbone is square ; 
the lips are full as the lips of an octoroon. Miss 
Vivash has strong, white teeth, eyebrows care- 
fully selected to match her hair, a pair of una- 
bashed, steel-colored eyes, an excruciating waist, 
a throat, and shoulders. She wears a tight-fit- 
ting, pearl-gray traveling-dress, a tiny, pearl-gray 
hat, with a solitary tuft of gilt feathers, pearl-gray 
gloves and boots, and a necklet of dead gold. 
Not a discordant tint, not a superabundant gath- 
er or fold—indeed, the Beauty’s dress would 
seem not so much to belong to her as to de her- 
self. In little Jeanne’s attire, as in Mamselle 
Ange’s, buttens and hooks are not unfrequently 
notable by their deficiency. Mortal eye can not 
discern the means whereby Miss Vivash divests 
herself of that shimmering, foldless dress of hers 
unless it be by some mysterious snake-like pro- 
cess of sloughing. There is, indeed, an inde- 
scribable look about her whole person—the small 
head thrown back upon the thick throat, the 
gleam of gold, the pale, chill eyes—that causes 
Jeanne, in this first moment of meeting, to recall 
the gliding, deadly inhabitants of the Schloss 
moat with a shudder. The impression, like most 
of little Jeanne’s “fancies,” is destined to stand 
the test of time. 

“And so this is Schloss Egmont! I didn’t 
think such a hideous place was possible out of a 
pre-Raphaelite nightmare. What a paper, what 
curtains! I feel a moral indigestion already. 
And you” (she produces a pair of double glasses 
and gives Jeanne a cruel stare—a stare such as 
high-born dames, not beauties, are in the habit, 
doubtless, of bestowing upon herself)—“ you, I 
suppose, are the Mamselle Ange of whom our 
dear Princess spoke?" 

(For Beauty is on so equal a footing with 
titled personages that she talks of them ever 
in such terms as “dear” and “sweet”! Unless, 
indeed, titled personages chance to have offered 
her a rebuff—when hey, gresto/ flow expres- 
sions the reverse of pearls and diamonds from 
those roseate but plebeian lips.) 

Mamselle Ange rises, with stiff politeness, 
and prepares to do the honors. She has stood 
too much on her own dignity to meet the travel- 
ers at the house-door. Miss Vivash may be the 
most beautiful woman in Europe—may be the 
future mistress of Schloss Egmont—Mamselle 
Ange is a Macgregor and a gentlewoman, bound 
to show hospitable courtesy to Paul von Eg- 
mont’s guests; but as an equal, not a dependent. 

“Miss Vivash and her friends,” she remarks, 
with a courtesy of thirty years ago, “ are welcome 
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to the Black Forest. Being uncertain whether 
you would take refreshment on the road, I--” 

“ Refreshment!” interrupts Vivian with the 
point-blank rudeness that sits so naturally on her. 
“We were present at a cannibal repast, some- 
where, at some unearthly hour of the morning. 
Every conceivable variety of nastiness—raw ham, 
sour cabbage, sausages, and upward of a hun- 
dred natives—you are one of them, doubtless ? 
—devouring, fearfully and wonderfully, with their 
knives !”" 

Ange draws up her spare figure to its fullest 
height. 

“Every nation has its own manners, as every 
class in life has its ideas of breeding,’ she re- 
marks sententiously. 

The Beauty condescends not to reply: she 
continues to stare at the faded yellow curtains, 
the tasteless hangings, the high-backed chairs, 
the figures of the housekeeper and little Jeanne 
—continues to stare steadily through that double 
eye-glass familiar to every idle apprentice of the 
London streets, with an air of mock criticism at 
once languid and aggressive. 

“J declare it is all quite too deliciously hor- 
rid,” she drawls at length. ‘ Lady Pamela—Sir 
Christopher’) turning to two new personages 
who, at this moment, make their appearance in 
the doorway), “come and see what is to be 
seen. I have agreed to spend a fortnight here— 
two weeks, fourteen days—hours that it would 
require a Babbage machine to calculate—and I 
look to you, between you, to hinder me from com- 
mitting suicide.” 

Lady Pamela Lawless is about as plain as it 
is possible for a woman possessing youth and 
health to be; and still, go where she will, Lady 
Pamela’s fresh, frank, irregular face is a popular 
one. Needless to speak of defect of feature 
where all is defect. Lady Pamela has a com- 
plexion honestly white-and-red as a Lancashire 
rose, a pair of humorously twinkling greenish 
eyes, fifteen hundred a year absolutely under her 
own control, and dimples. She is dressed in a 
white serge short enough to allow you to do 
more than guess at a pair of pretty ankles, scar- 
let stockings, and a cap to match—a cap of the 
form known, I believe, in the trade, as the “ Vivi- 
an toquet.”” 

If Mamselle Ange and Jeanne gazed, awe- 
struck, at Beauty's sheeny, snake-like graceful- 
ness, you may imagine how their eyes widen at 
the ankle-short skirt, the head-dress, the scarlet 
stockings of Lady Pamela Lawless ! 

“Tt seems that we shall have to introduce 
ourselves.” And, stepping forward, Lady Pame- 
la bestows a hearty hand-shake, first on Mam- 
selle Ange, then on Jeanne. “ As J am chaperon 
of the party, suppose I go through the ceremony 


‘categorically. You see before you, ladies, Miss 


Vivian Vivash, of cosmopolitan celebrity” Qwvith 
a showman-like wave of the hand indicating 
Beauty—poor Beauty, whose head, like that of 
Lamb’s Scotchman, must go through an anatom- 
ical operation ere a joke could enter it). “ Miss 
Vivash has had the honor of appearing, ladies, 
before half the crowned heads in Europe, has 
been photographed for the public in thirty-five 
different attitudes, and is commonly supposed to 
be the most marvelous specimen of our race ever 
beheld since the days of Solomon! Secondly, 
Lady Pamela Lawless” (accompanying the men- 
tion of her own name with a bob-courtesy like 
a charity schoolgirls). ‘“ And, thirdly, Sir Chris- 
topher Marlowe, of whom Shakespeare wrote, 
prophetically, in divers texts: ‘He capers, he 
dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes verses, 
he speaks an infinite deal of nothing, he smells 
of April and May. From the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot, he is all mirth. He hath 
twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bow-string, and the 
little hangman dare not shoot at him more.’”’ 

Sir Christopher Marlowe is a very small, 
scrupulously dandified man of seven- or eight- 
and-twenty. In the present free-and-easy gen- 
eration of wideawakes and_ shooting-jackets, 
many men lie open to the charge of bringing the 
country into Pall Mall. Sir Christopher carries 
Pall Mall about with him like an atmosphere. 
He is as pink-complexioned as any lovely wax 
Adonis in a barber's window, regular of feature, 
with dark mustache, and inch-long regulation 
whiskers ; wears a tall hat and frock-coat, even 
when he travels ; wears guillotine collars, pointed 
boots, a crutch, and a bracelet—and, withal, 
is one of the finest-hearted little English gen- 
tlemen in the world! As a leader of cotillions, 
a singer of after-dinner songs, an amateur actor, 
a stout rider across country, who does not know 
“Kit Marlowe”? Who (among his own set, at 
least) did not rejoice when, at the close of last sea- 
son, Vivian the Beauty—stalking bigger game just 
then—thought fit to jilt him? “Sir Christopher 
is Beauty's slave to this hour,” says the section 
of the world who believe that there can be no 
kernel in this light nut ; that the soul of the man 
is his clothes. ‘See how Quixotically he makes 
himself the champion of her fame! How he 
stood by her—when so many fell away—after 
that affair at the Orleans! How constantly he 
remains her shadow, go where she will! The 
Beauty has but to lift a finger, and she can be- 
come Lady Marlowe to-morrow.” Kit Mar- 
lowe’s friends—those, more especially, who 
watched him recover from the first shock of Viv- 
ian's infidelity—think otherwise. 

“The Princess ought to have warned one 
positively of the treat that was in store,” re- 
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marks Miss Vivash, when the introductions are 
over. And, heeding her hosts no more than the 
Chinese monsters on the stove, she walks across 
to one of the window-curtains, then holds up a 
point of its moth-eaten texture between her fin- 
ger and thumb. “If ever I leave Schloss Eg- 
mont alive, I shall feel it a duty to carry away 
a piece of the drawing-room tapestries for the 
British Museum—'Specimen of Teutonic art- 
taste, as shown in house-decoration.’ ” 

Mameelle Ange seats herself on the central, 
most impossibly stiff-backed ottoman of the 
Saal, arranges her flounces, and clears her throat 
in a short, dry fashion that Jeanne knows to be 
prophetic, 

“This drawing-room was furnished, as it 
now stands, when the Countess Dolores, one of 
the most noted beauties of her day, came here 
asa bride, That was in ‘forty-one.” 

“'Forty-one—of which century?” inquires 
Vivian, with artless impertinence. “The seven- 
teenth—the eighteenth? Surely these tapestries 
must date longer back than a hundred and fifty 
years ago?” 

“ They date back to July, 1841, my dear young 
lady, ten years or so before you were born.” 

Vivian’s cheeks fire. She has, in truth, left 
her six-and-twentieth birthday some way behind, 
and the subject of age and dates is distasteful to 
her, as Mamselle Ange, with fine feminine intui- 
tion, would seem to have discovered. 

“In 1841 Count Oloff brought his bride home, 
and the reception-rooms were redecorated ac- 
cording to her taste. Perhaps I might have 
counseled blue myself,” says Mamselle Ange, 
“for I was blonde, and we washy blondes "— 
she glances at Vivian's artificially ebon locks— 
“can not stand the neighborhood of warm color. 
The Countess Dolores had southern blood in her 
veins; the complexion of a pomegranate; dark 
eyes that seemed to light the room up at a 
glance.—You never read the Duke de Rochefou- 
cauld’s ‘ Portraits,’ Miss Vivash ? So I should sup- 
pose. Dolores von Egmont is described there, 
under the title of ‘ Nuage.’ She was celebrated 
in every court in Europe. I have seen kaisers, 
princes, ministers—-I have seen,” says Ange, 
launching, it may be feared, from the vero into 
the den ¢rovato, “the great Talleyrand himself, 
in this sa/on, at her feet.” 

“How quite too awfully jolly!” responds 
Beauty, with her drawl. “If the great Talley- 
rand—whoever that venerable duffer may be—is 
still alive, pray have him over to Schloss Egmont 
for my benefit.” 

The expression of Mamselle Ange’s face is a 
study. 


CHAPTER IV, 
“ CHAFF.” 


HALF-PAST twelve is the accustomed dinner- 
time at Schloss Egmont. Jeanne has passed her 
life, Mamselle Ange has spent over thirty years, 
in the Black Forest ; and, whatever English pro- 
clivities linger in their hearts, their frugal tastes, 
their hours—shall I add their blessed content- 
Ment with themselves and with their lot ?—are 
German. 

This evening, however, for the first time in 
Jeanne’s experience, a seven-o’clock dinner is to 
be served. Frau Myer from the parsonage has 
given her help as regards the arrangement of 
dishes, (The Herr Pastor spent a fortnight in 
Paris after his marriage, and his wife is still the 
acknowledged authority in taste throughout the 
district.) Hans the gardener, in rehabilitated liv- 
ery, is to display his newly learned accomplish- 
ments as a waiter. The family plate, emanci- 
pated, like Ange’s fan, from silver paper and dark- 
ness, decks the table. Elspeth the parlor-maid 
has appareled herself in her noisiest walking- 
shoes, in her stiffest Sonntagschleife—those mar- 
velous black-silk bows projecting like kite’s wings 
from either side of the forehead, with which the 
Black Forest women seek to enhance the scanty 
beauty Heaven has bestowed upon them. The 
rusty tocsin, or alarm-bell, is rung for a good 
five minutes before dinner, rang by Hans’s stout 
arm with a will that sends forth bats and owls, 
affrighted, from every ivied jutty, frieze, and but- 
tress into the flaring amber of the western sun- 
light. 

“I know, by experience, how most evil things 
taste in the mouth,” says Vivian, when the queer= 
ly assorted party has met at table in the dining- 
room—a. table that would hold eighty, a room 
that would not be overcrowded by a hundred 
guests. “Schloss Egmont gives me a new and 
horrible sensation. I realize what one might feel 
as the heroine of a three-volume novel. Blue 
chambers, faded arras, owls, specters!” (This 
with a side-glance at Mamselle Ange’s figure.) 
“I declare not an accessory is wanting.” 

“Except the Prince Charming of the story,” 
remarks Sir Christopher. He has a voice at 
once treble and tragic, enunciates his syllables in 
a slow, methodical way that heightens, by con- 
trast, the ever-changing comedy of his face. 
“Rawdon Crawley having gone the way of all 
flesh, the world can scarce hope to be regaled 
with another ‘ Novel without a Hero.’” 

“Surely you could play the part by proxy,” 
cries Lady Pamela, in her off-hand fashion— 
“play it, at least, until the Count von Egmont 
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appears in person. You could not find a pleas- 
anter occupation.” 

“Pleasant but dangerous—for the heroine,” 
says Kit Marlowe, with a genial little internal 
smile he has—the smile of a man who “ fancies 
himself” above all things. “I know my own 
luck too well to put myself, vicariously, in an ab- 
sent lover's shoes.” : 

At which innocent remark the Beauty's cheeks 
fire. She is not without a certain limited con- 
ventional aptness. No woman with wits, inten- 
sified by a couple of rapidest London seasons, 
but must be posted in the second-hand persi- 
flage, the acquired banter that pass muster, when 
politics is stagnant, and the dog-days approach- 
ing, for smartness. Here her sense of humor 
ends, A jest, the approach to a jest, upon the 
sacred subject of her own charms, is to Miss 
Vivash a blasphemy—the only one, it may be 
added, at which she would be greatly disposed 
to take umbrage. 

Persiflage—our great-grandmothers used the 
word, and shone in the accomplishment. Shades 
of sprightliest Fanny Burney and Thrale! can it 
be truly reproduced in the dreary compound of 
slang and cynicism, the scoffing at all things gen- 
erous or solemn, which the present generation 
calls “chaff”? During the opening courses of 
dinner, things go off smoothly, Hans and Elspeth 
acquit themselves tolerably as long as Ange’s 
oft-repeated warnings ring freshly in their ears. 
The soup, the fish, are served with decent quiet- 
ness. The guests talk briskly between themselves. 
That their discourse seems to lack edge, seems 
occasionally to lack meaning, results doubtless 
from deficiency of apprehension in the hearers. 
Judging from the effect produced upon each 
other, ’tis a very feast of reason, 2 flow of soul, 
a jackdaws’ parliament! The vast old room 
rings and reéchoes to their incessant peals of 
laughter. What is the staple of their merri- 
ment? Buffoonery, it would seem, to the unini- 
tiated rather than wit; heavily manufactured 
jokes whereof the point consists in the introduc- 
tion of some one oft-reiterated current word ; 
personalities, scandals, compared to which the 
reputations slain by Lady Sneerwell and Mr. 
Crabtree had been as nothing. 

This lasts for a time. Then the travelers’ 
spirits flag; and, with a child’s quick sensitive- 
ness, Jeanne detects that Vivian is casting round 
her for fresher diversion than our poor Sir 
Harry's loss of honor, our sweet Lady Jane's 
loss of complexion, and other remembered mis- 
fortunes of dearest absent friends. She has not 
far to seek. Hans and Elspeth, crimson with 
heat, are fast lapsing into the stage of obdurate 
incapacity, at which, when fairly put upon his 
metal, the Black Forest peasant defies all honest 
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competition. They distribute dishes where plates 
should be; they plant plates in the center of the 
table; they fling about coroneted Von Egmont 
spoons as liberally as the personages in a fairy- 
tale are wont to throw about gold and silver. 
They wipe their sunburned, exudating fore- 
heads. They talk aloud. They giggle. 

Jeanne can see that Miss Vivash and Lady 
Pamela exchange glances. 

The situation is crucial; but worse, far worse, 
is to come. Our good Mamselle Ange has not 
lived thirty years in the Wald without forgetting 
some of the axioms laid down by modern Ches- 
terfields in handbooks of etiquette. She knots 
her table-napkin firmly under her chin at the com- 
mencement of dinner, cuts up her meat with the 
bold action of a demonstrating surgeon, eats cher- 
ry jam liberally between every course, and helps 
herself to all such lighter matters as gravy, condi- 
ments, or vegetables, upon the blade of her knife. 

“We are told by our masters, the penny-a- 
liners," says Sir Christopher, pointedly address- 
ing himself to no one in particular, “that the 
avidity with which this generation flocks to sights 
of horror is a sign of decadence. Old Rome— 
fine ladies—gladiators. My taste is pure and un- 
corrupted. I have never been to an execution 
or a bull-fight, to see Blondin or Zadkiel. My 
blood runs cold at the thought of an innocent 
fellow creature” (he gives a little shudder, and 
sinks back in his chair) “risking his life for my 
diversion.” 

Mamselle Ange at this moment is really per- 
forming prodigies of valor as she swallows 
poached eggs and spinach from the blade of her 
knife—an honest, circular-shaped weapon, fash- 
ioned doubtless at an epoch when to eat with 
one’s fork would have been looked upon through- 
out the Fatherland as an effeminacy. Se sees 
nothing of the little by-play going on between the 
guests, pays no more heed to Sir Christopher's 
attitude of sham horror than to Beauty's up- 
lifted brow, or the twinkle of mischievous fun in 
Lady Pamela's eyes. Let Ange be once occu- 
pied with her knife and fork, the former espe- 
cially, and there is about her a quite Socratic 
disregard for all besides. Minor accidental sur- 
roundings become 


« ... small and undistinguishable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds,” 


Little Jeanne suffers, as I believe children alone 
are capable of suffering, beneath ridicule. Until 
to-day Jeanne has regarded everything at Schloss 
Egmont—Ange’s best flowered silk, the moth- 
eaten curtains, the pastel goddesses, the broad- 
bladed knives—with the unquestioning faith of 
her age. She sees them, suddenly, as they must 
appear through the double eye-glasses of Miss 
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Vivian Vivash, and quivers as with a living, pas- 
sionate shame ! 

Accompanying dessert comes art-talk. The 
late Count von Egmont was himself an artist of 
no mean merit, and the Speise-saal is decorated 
with frescoes, painted under his direction, in 
memory of Germany's greatest classic poets. 
Above the music-gallery are medallions repre- 
senting the leading scenes in Wieland’s “Obe- 
ron.” From an opposite side, the Virgin, life- 
sized, appears at the pillow of the sleeper Herder. 
Beneath a portrait of Schiller are groups from 
“Jeanne d’Arc” and “ Marie Stuart.” A huge 
mythological tableau from the second part of 
“Faust” covers the whole side of the room 
dedicated to Goethe. These frescoes, executed 
by a well-known Munich copyist, are from de- 
signs in the archducal palace at Weimar—de- 
signs classical throughout Germany. To Miss 
Vivash and her friends they are caviare. Miss 
Vivash, during the past season, has deeply stud- 
ied her own likeness, in oil and in chalk, at the 
Royal Academy. She has also coached herself in 
the history of “ Andromeda” (the title of a pic- 
ture for which she and other town beauties sat 
as models), and has visited, chiefly on wet Sun- 
days, the studios of several fashionable painters 
of note. What greater knowledge of the fine 
arts, unless they be connected with bismuth, an- 
timony, and pearl-powder, should poor, half-edu- 
cated Beauty need? What should she know of 
Goethe, Schiller—of paintings that never hung 
in Burlington Street—of an artist not introduced 
to her at the annual conversazione of the Royal 
Academy ? 

Ignorance, however, as in some other cases 
we wot of, does but lend a sharper edge to ad- 
verse criticism, Was ever such grouping seen 
—such chiaroscuro, such anatomy? At last, 
round the throat of one of the ruddy-locked 
nymphs in “Oberon,” Vivian descries what she 
affirms to be a coral necklace—in truth, a wreath 
of crimson roses; but Beauty's eyesight is con- 
veniently defective when she lists. 

“I declare this is quite too adorably quaint,” 
putting up her double eye-glass, as is her cus- 
tom whenever she would be more than com- 
monly supercilious. “Coral necklaces with hair 
to match, are evidently the last thing out in the 
grand duchy of Baden.” 

And, posing her head a little on one side, she 
encounters Jeanne’s dark, imploring glance with 
her stoniest stare—a stare that lengthened prac- 


(To be continued.) 





tice, the remembrance of countless feminine cru- 
elties recked upon herself, have brought to per- 
fection. 

The child feels every secret of her life—such 
innocent secrets as they are—pierced through by 
those pale eyes, those double glasses, Every 
separate bead in her luckless necklace seems to 
burn like a coal of fire round her throat. 

“These primitive customs really take one 
back centuries,” drawls Beauty, without remov- 
ing her gaze from her victim’s face. “I remem- 
ber my grandmamma telling how, in her young 
days, the female infant invariably received a coral 
necklace from its godfather and godmother. In- 
deed, I think it stood, like King Charles in the 
oak, in the rubric.—Pray, Mamselle Ange, as we 
are speaking on serious subjects, shall we have 
an opportunity of attending Anglican service on 
Sundays? One would like to study the manners 
and customs of the British settler with impar- 
tiality.” 

It takes Ange long to answer the question. 
A person with normal convolutions of brain 
might reply briefly that there exists neither An- 
glican church nor Anglican service within a radi- 
us of a dozen miles. Mamselle Ange’s mental pro- 
cesses, like her millinery, have in them some latent 
labyrinthine twist which forces her ever into the 
use of twenty words where one would be suffi- 
cient, Irrelevant anecdotes, dating back to her 
own confirmation ; outlying sketches, in the main 
unfavorable, of Continental chaplains, their wives, 
their characters, their debts; a dissertation on 
the relative merits of the Calvinist and Lutheran 
beliefs, with a passing fling at what she is pleased 
to term the Materialism made Easy of the day— 
all these things does she manage, by fair means 
or foul, to bring in, Miss Vivash listening, with 
half-closed eyes, with yawns that she is not at 
the smallest trouble to dissemble. At length, 
just as Ange pauses for breath rather than lack 
of subject-matter, a ring comes at the outer, sel- 
dom-used bell of the Schloss. 

“A visitor at the big gate!" exclaims little 
Jeanne, her cheeks reddening. 

“Tt must be the ladies from the Residenz,” 
cries Mamselle Ange. “ Luckily, the guest-room 
for once is in order. The ladies from the Resi- 
denz, or the Herr Baron von Katzenellenbogen.” 

And then the door of the dining-room opens, 
and on the threshold—dusty, travel-stained, more 
poverty-stricken in his dress than usual—there 
appears the master—Wolfgang. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HEINE'S LOVE-SONGS. 


“6 EAVEN bless and save us—the mas- 

ter!” exclaims Ange, in a disappointed 
aside. “Mr, Wolfgang, your humble servant. 
You are unaware, sir, doubtless, that you rang 
at the vzszfors’ bell? But for the lateness of the 
hour, we should have believed it to be a message 
from the Residenz.” 

“T apologize for my own identity,” says Wolf- 
gang, with good humor, and giving a quick look 
at the faces round the table. ‘“ My business at 
Leipsic Fair having ended unexpectedly soon,” 
he adds, “I took the liberty of visiting Schloss 
Egmont on my road home.—Fraulein Jeanne, I 
have brought you a new lesson-book.” 

He deposits a little paper-covered volume be- 
side the girl’s plate—Heine's “ Love-Songs ” (the 
hardest lesson of Jeanne’s life may, perchance, 
be learned between the lines of those pages); 
then, uninvited, draws up one of the coroneted 
Schloss Egmont chairs, and seats himself at the 
opposite end of the table to Mamselle Ange. ~ 

“Quite a relief to one’s eyes,” cries Lady 
Pamela, in her hearty voice. “That empty 
ghosts’ place has been calling out, loudly, for an 
occupant—but five is the most impracticable of 
numbers !” 

She glances with kindly welcome at the mas- 
ter’s handsome, high-bred face; and Ange, un- 
thawing, goes through a tardy ceremony of intro- 
duction: “ Our very worthy friend and instructor, 
Herr Wolfgang, from Freiburg. Lady Pamela 
Lawless—Miss Vivash.” 

Up to this instant, Beauty’s sleek head, at its 
best three quarters angle, has been studiously 
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posed for Wolfgang's benefit. She turns at the 
mention of her name, and gives him—not a 
straightforward look; Miss Vivash never opens 
any attack with the point-blank artillery of those 
pale eyes of hers—she gives him a downward 
bend of the white throat, a lowering of the lids, 
a smile furtive, momentary, but sweet, “luscious 
to the taste,” as the dictionaries define the word, 
exceedingly. Mamselle Ange, with her most 
marked air of patronage, desires Hans to set 
another wineglass. 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Wolfgang, you shall taste 
our Affenthaler ; I will take no refusal. You are 
looking warm after your journey—I know what 
third-class traveling must be—and of course the 
Affenthaler of Schloss Egmont is not ¢¢schwezx, 
poor vinegar-stuff, such as they serve you in the 
Freiburg eating-houses.” 

She turns, with a Lord Burleigh signal to Hans, 
who discreetly fills the master’s glass half full. 
Wolfgang, with the air of a connoisseur, holds the 
wine up to the light, then sets it down untasted. 

“The Affenthaler has lost its color,” he re- 
marks, a little absently. “It should have been 
drunk years ago. These wines of the Margra- 
vinate have no old age.” 

“Mr. Wolfgang—sir!" cries out Ange, her 
very cap-ribbons standing on end at this out- 
spoken heresy, “I understand you to give an 
opinion that our Affenthaler—” 

“Is no longer in its freshest bloom of ma- 
turity. Precisely so. If you will let me counsel 
you, Mamselle Ange, try rather the Johannisburg. 
Even in Freiburg,” says Wolfgang, with un- 
ruffled Jonhomze, “even at our poor tables in 
the Freiburg guest-houses, the Rhine wines laid 
in by the late Count von Egmont are renowned.” 

Ange’s soul is too shaken by such audacity 
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for her to answer. Taking bold advantage of 
her silence, the master turns to Elspeth, and bids 
her run down to the cellar for a bottle of Johan- 
nisburg. ‘‘Or, indeed, it were best that I see to 
its transport myself,” he remarks, as the serving- 
maiden, with open mouth and eyes, stares im- 
ploringly at her mistress for orders. ‘ Mamselle 
Ange, I fear that you must intrust me with the 
cellar-keys. One would tremble for the fate of 
our Johannisburg if ’twere left to the tender mer- 
cies of Hans or Elspeth.” 

And, ere Ange can recover her faculties suffi- 
ciently to contest the point, he is gone, Elspeth 
following—peony-red at having public attention 
centered on her, and with the kites’ wings of her 
Sontagschleife seeming to stiffen and blacken as 
she walks. 

“You are better off for visitors than I ex- 
pected,” observes Miss Vivash, condescending, 
for the first time since she entered Schloss 
Egmont, to address herself directly to Jeanne. 
“Mr. Wolfgang is a neighbor, you say?” 

“Mr. Wolfgang is Jeanne’s master,”” cries 
Mamselle Ange. ‘A painstaking creature and 
most moderate in his terms, whatever one may 
think of his manners. Considering that the 
child only began with him eight weeks ago, her 
progress is remarkable—indeed, for my part, I 
think they go too far. Girls shone in society, 
yes, and settled respectably in life, without Latin 
or Euclid, or Shakespeare readings, when I was 
young. But, you see, when little Jeanne takes 
one of her fancies, she can learn as quick as she 
likes. } have been grounding her, myself, in the 
Polite Branches since she was three years old; 
and still, until Mr. Wolfgang appeared—" 

“ Ah! little Jeanne took one of her fancies to Mr. 
Wolfgang, doubtless?” interrupts Vivian, with 
her slow smile, in her tone of suppressed banter. 

“Mr, Wolfgang has made her work, at all 
events; I don’t know in what the fascination 
lies,” says our good Ange simply, “ but there is 
certainly something about the man that forces 
you into obeying him. To begin at the begin- 
ning: I know no more of Mr. Wolfgang than I 
know of Adam, and had no idea of getting 
Jeanne a master (though Count Paul has always 
been most generous as regards her education), 
when, one fine evening, he appeared—” 

“Mamselle Ange!” interrupts the girl, crim- 
soning with shame, ‘ The history concerns our- 
selves only. You engaged Mr. Wolfgang as a 
teacher; he has fulfilled his engagement punctu- 
ally. That is enough.” 

“Oh, not near enough!" cries Vivian ingen- 
uously. “Ido so love the details of these little 
family historiettes! You were speaking of a cer- 
tain fine evening, mamselle” (and she turns with 
an air of suave impertinence to the housekeeper). 


“You know no more of the fascinating Wolf- 


‘gang than you know of Adam, although Count 


Paul had been most generous as regards Jeanne's 
education, when—he appeared.” 

“Yes, our first parent appeared,” echoes Sir 
Christopher, in his thin, solemn voice. “The 
situation is worthy of Milton.” 

“ Itwas toward evening, I know,” says Ange, 
unconscious that she ministers, in her garrulity, 
to her guests’ diversion and to Jeanne’s torture. 
“I had been trying to settle up the haymakers’ 
wages with Hans (the lad is as honest 4 German 
as breathed, but, take it which way one will, I 
can never come nearer him than a mark and 
some pfennigs in an addition sum) when El- 
speth brought in a card: ‘ Wolfgang. English 
teacher, from Freiburg.’ And before I could 
say yes or no as to whether J would see the man, 
he had followed her in. ‘A poor student of 
good birth’; all your reduced people tell the 
same story; ‘ would teach English, mathematics, 
classics,’ Heaven knows what besides, on the low- 
est terms, and sought my patronage—wy patron- 
age !—as a stepping-stone to the noble families 
of the neighborhood—” 

“And you bestowed upon me the best of 
all patronage,” eries Wolfgang, who, unseen by 
Ange, has at this moment reéntered the room, 
“You gave me Fraulein Jeanne for a pupil. Now 
for our Johannmsburg.” He is tenderly support- 
ing a cobwebbed, wicker-swathed bottle on his 
arm. “We will see if the jade Rumor speaks 
true as to the contents of the Schloss Egmont 
wine-bins.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
AT TWICKENHAM, 


WITH a sense of relief so intense as to bor- 
der on pain, Jeanne Dempster escapes, at length, 
into the cool, green quiet of the gardens. 

Sky, earth, and air seem to greet her with a 
friendlier welcome than their wont. She can 
hear the mill-stream rushing downward from the 
Blauen Mountains, the tinkle of the distant cat- 
tle-bells; can hear the wild doves cooing them- 
selves to rest among the forests. Away to the 
right, above a stretch of purple vineyard, she can 
discern the point of road where the other night, 
as on many a night before, she watched the 
master’s figure disappearing in the starlight. The 
dim-kissed flower-borders smell sweet; already 
a rim of young moon shines, silver white, upon 
the lustrous heaven. Jeanne’s new lesson-book, 
Heine's “Love-Songs,” is in her hand. She 
opens it at hazard—say, rather, under the mas- 
ter’s guidance, for a strip of paper marks a cer- 
tain page: 
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‘¢ Maiden with the lips so rosy, 
With the eyes so softly bright, 
Sweetest maiden, I keep thinking, 
Thinking of you day and night.” 


It seems to the girl that Wolfgang’s voice 
reads aloud, first in German, then in extempo- 
rized doggere! English, as is his custom. She 
forgets her country-made dress, her coral beads, 
forgets the burning sense of shame in her own 
existence that, helped by Vivian’s eyes, has tor- 
tured her during the mortal hour and 4 half of 
dinner. Another strip of paper guides her a 
page or two further on: 


‘* The flowers, they prattle and whisper, 
With pity my lips they scan. 
Oh, be not unkind to our sister, 
Thou pale-faced, woe-worn man !” 


Jeanne Dempster reads the lines under her 
_ breath with a sense of pleasure such as no verse 
of poetry has ever yielded her before. Not 
heeding which path she takes, she makes her 
way loiteringly to the western terrace, pauses 
beneath the shadow of a thickly trellised arch of 
roses, and finds—a pair of arms outheld, ready 
to receive her. : 

“Mr. Wolfgang—sir !” she exclaims, starting 
back hurriedly from the threatened embrace. 

The master takes possession of her hands. 
He bends down, and, with the air of one who 
well knows the language he is reading, peruses 
her face. 

“Have you been busy during my absence as 
I desired, little Jeanne? Have you prepared 
plenty of Latin and Euclid for my return?” 

“T have been busy among polishing-brushes, 
cobwebs, and beeswax,” answers Jeanne demure- 
ly. “I have been working every moment of my 
time—-for Count Paul, not for you.” 

“For Count Paul, not forme! Well” (vith 
a movement of impatience), “ what else should I 
expect? As well accustom myself, beforehand, 
to the inevitable! You feel rewarded already, I 
hope. Paul von Egmont’s English guests come 
up to your expectations? You are charmed with 
London millinery, London wit, London beauty?” 

Jeanne is mute; and Wolfgang, after a few 
moments’ silent study of her face, repeats his 
question. 

“To value millinery or wit aright one would 
need higher education than mine, sir.” And 
now, with a sudden effort, the girl breaks free; 
she turns her head away from her companion. 
“Beauty speaks for itself. One needs no teach- 
ing to appreciate it.” 

“And Miss Vivash is exquisitely handsome, 
ausgezeichnet schén,” remarks Wolfgang, laps- 
ing, as he always does when a subject moves 
him strongly, into German. “And _ gracious, 
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condescending as she is handsome. The smile 
of a goddess, a throat of marble, a forehead— 
Fraulein Jeanne” (coming back, with a visible 
effort, from poetry to prose), “we are losing the 
light, such remnant of light as there is. Let us 
set to work at once.” 

“T have no work ready,” she answers him 
shortly. “I have had other things to attend to 
than Latin and Euclid, and the loss of one even- 
ing can not matter to any one.” 

“You think so?” returns Wolfgang, taking 
her “‘lesson-book” from her hand. “ When you 
are a few years older you wil! know how much 
the loss of one evening, of one minute, can mat- 
ter under certain circumstances. As you have 
neglected more important studies, we can, at 
least, go through some German reading. Heine, 
as we have him here, will serve as an exercise.” 

He returns her the volume, opened at a fresh 
page—the “ Ballad of Lurlei.” 

“+T know not what trouble haunts me,’” re- 
peats Wolfgang, looking over his pupil’s shoul- 
der. ‘Ah! here we have something that will do 
for us. Here we have a gem in simplest setting 
—a cameo in printing-ink. Turn your face to 
me—so, and give every word its due accent. 
When you have read the poem through, aloud, 
we can parse it.” 

And with this the lesson begins: Heine's 
passionate verse read falteringly in the pulse- 
stirring gloaming, by a girl of seventeen, her 
heart already feverish with the first throbs of 
jealousy, and under the tutorship of the man she 
loves !— 


‘*T know not what thoughts oppress me, 
And make me eerie and low, 
A legend troubles and haunts me— 
A legend of long ago !” 


“«T know not what thoughts oppress me,’” 
repeats Wolfgang, when Jeanne has stumbled 
through her parsing. ‘Grammar is not your 
strong point, mein Fraulein. Your nominatives 
and accusatives are shaky, your views as to sub- 
ject and object reprehensible. But you know 
how to read poetry. Learn as much of Heine 
as you choose by heart for your next lesson, 
and—” 

There comes the sound of a drawling voice, 
the crunch of steps is heard upon the gravel, 
and Lady Pamela and Vivian, arm-in-arm, ap- 
proach slowly along the terrace. 

Lady Pamela is habited in her favorite colors, 
red picked out with white, like a Queen Anne's 
mansion. Beauty's dress is of opal silk, tight- 
fitting as wax, shining, undulating, with every 
movement of her supple limbs. Miss Vivash 
wears an emerald bracelet-—that has a history— 
on her left wrist; an emerald star—that has also 
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a history—in her classically sleek, ebon hair. 
The abundant outlines of her shoulders and 
throat stand out clear against the milky sky. 
The tender twilight refines the over-large lips, 
supplies a passing softness to the pale, cold eyes. 
It is one of the Hyde Park goddess's handsomest 
moments. 

“How quite too delightful this is, Pamela! 
Such freshness, such purity, after our four months 
of London fever.” She sees Wolfgang and his 
companion at a glance, and resolves, with the 
slakeless thirst for conquest that is in her, to pose 
on the instant, for the master’s benefit, ‘‘ Where 
can our good little Jeanne have vanished? Not 
a bad sort of child, truly, putting looks aside, and 
considering her plebeian surroundings.” 

“Plebeian surroundings—when she has the 
Herr Wolfgang for a master!” suggests Lady 
Pamela, with malice. (Is the feeling between 
Beauty and her chaperon one of hatred or of 
love? Are they friends or foes? I, who write, 
can not answer that question. That they stand 
toward each other in the relative amity of clev- 
er whist-partners; know when to lead through 
strong suits, or up to weak ones; when to throw 
away a card, jiwesse, call for trumps, or, if need 
be, revoke, is incontestable.) “I thought you 
considered him—” 

“T consider that Mr. Wolfgang belongs to 

the aristocracy of intellect,” remarks Beauty, 
with effusion. She has a little useful stock of 
such platitudes ever at command. “He has 
that look of strength one does so adore in a man 
about the forehead, and a manner that only 
wants the polish of high society to be charm- 
ing.” 
At this point Wolfgang steps briskly for- 
ward out of the shadow. There is a kind of 
suppressed impatience in the movement, thinks 
Jeanne with a beating heart; yet that his vanity 
is pleasantly stimulated who shall doubt? Can 
flattery from lips carved on such a model as 
Vivian's fail of tasting sweet, whether the dose 
be administered intentionally or by hazard ? 

“Mr. Wolfgang! Afow you made me jump!” 
cries the chaperon. ‘I am so ridiculously ner- 
vous, such a martyr to timidity!” Lady Pamela 
Lawless rides as straight to hounds as any man 
in the shires, and during the present season went 
to a fancy-ball in the character of a hussar, spurs, 
boots, and all.“ Ah, you here, Miss Dempster ? 
Suppose you lionize me a little about the prem- 
ises? Miss Vivash is—Miss Vivash is fatigued 
after her journey, and will wait for us awhile on 
the terrace—I have no doubt, under Mr. Wolf- 
gang’s care.” 

Saying which, Lady Pamela puts her hand 
under Jeanne’s arm; then, with good-humored 
force, leads the girl away into a side-path, leav- 
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ing Beauty in the possession of the field, and of 
Wolfgang. 

“And pray what were you doing, Fraulein 
Innocence,” she remarks, the moment they are 
out of ear-shot—“ you and your good-looking 
Herr Tutor—alone in the dark?” 

«“J—was taking my lesson, madame,” stam- 
mers Jeanne guiltily, ‘Only, as we did not ex- 
pect my master till to-morrow, I had prepared 
no mathematics or Latin grammar, and so—” 

“ And so?” 

“Mr, Wolfgang tumed it into a reading-les- 
son. I had just finished Heine's ‘ Ballad of 
Lurlei’ as you passed along.” 

“ Mathematics—Latin—Heine! It strikes me 
forcibly, child, in spite of your modest airs, that 
you are a prodigy.” 

“Tt strikes me that you like to laugh at me, 
madame !—you and Miss Vivash, with your Lon- 
don ideas, London education—” 

“Education!” interrupts Lady Pamela brisk- 
ly. “Listen to my autobiography, little Jeanne, 
told in a dozen words, and be wise. I come of 
poor but not over-respectable parents, my dear, 
both of whom left this wicked world before I 
had well entered it, and, being an exceedingly 
hideous child, and portionless, was early trained 
by the relatives who had to support me in the 
way wherein I should go. ‘ Providence has been 
pleased to weight you heavily, Pamela,’ Lord 
Vauxhall used to say, looking plaintively at my 
ugly face (Lord Vauxhall is my maternal grand- 
papa; he broke his first wife’s heart, has shut 
up the second in an asylum, and takes off his hat 
with the best grace of any man in Europe). 
‘But we have the evidence of history to show 
that Providence may occasionally be outwitted. 
Miss Rebecca Sharp had green eyes and thin 
arms, yet she got on, all things considered, better 
than her fair but virtuous friend Amelia. For 
Miss Sharp, as you will do well to bear in mind, 
educated herself on prenczple.’ ‘ 

“With the spirit of generous emulation thus 
awakened,” continues Lady Pamela, “I also edu- 
cated myself on principle. My grandpapa in 
those days held a little back-stair appointment 
pertaining to royalty, and used to enliven his fire- 
side with the newest court scandals and whispers 
of the clubs, This enlarged and strengthened my 
youthful mind. One of my uncles, until ruin and 
an Ostend lodging overtook him, affected jockey- 
dom, and would give me a mount whenever any 
abnormally vicious three-year-old had to be bro- 
ken to the habit. This set up my figure. For 
my écax-zdéal in literature I had the wickedest 
of the weeklies, and Zola's novels ; for my dcaz- 
idéal in art, the exquisite face enameling of my 
three maiden aunts, the Ladies Vauxhall. I 
learned to whistle rather prettily at the piano; 
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could tell a high-flavored story with almost as 
much point as my grandpapa himself; and at 
nineteen years of age—” 

“The story surely does not end here?” 
Jeanne asks, as her companion stops short. 

“At nineteen years of age,” goes on Lady 
Pamela, in a tragic voice, “I married poor Mr. 
Lawless, a Yorkshire squire, half a century older 
than myself, and a martyr to gout and jealousy. 
There came an interlude of dull country-houses, 
flannel bandages, and Othello-like scenes; and 
then, at two-and-twenty, I found myself launched 
in London life, free. From that date on, even 
my grandpapa has been proud of my progress. 
Tam quick, like all gaszz2zs who have been town- 
tossed in their infancy, and can smatter about 
most things well enough for my station. What- 
ever subject is up—the latest imperial policy, the 
latest murder, pictures, bonnets, beauties, yes, or 
even the last volume of Advanced Thought, at 
the libraries—I have only to listen to the ideas 
of some cleverer person than myself for ten min- 
utes, and then retail them, with a certain air of 
originality, as my own, at the next dinner-party I 
goto. I have no intellect, really.” 

There is something touching in the way this 
admission is volunteered. Jeanne feels her heart 
beginning to thaw toward Lady Pamela. 

“To literature I am honestly indifferent. Art 
I detest. Pictures cause a strain on the muscles 
of the neck which books, at least, do not. A 
good dinner, a Paris milliner, high - stepping 
horses, well-looking partners—these are thy gods, 
QOlsrael! These are the gods of Lady Pamela 
Lawless, and people must either take Lady Pa- 
mela Lawless as she is or leave her alone. In 
the majority of cases, they seem tolerably well 
disposed to take her as she is,” 

Lady Pamela's whimsical talk, whatever weigh- 
tier qualities it may lack, possesses the fascination 
of suggestiveness. As she pours forth the flood 
of quick nonsense which she calls her “ autobiog-~ 
raphy,” a whole new world opens itself 2% Josse 
before Jeanne’s thoughts. Here, amid the wild 
solitude of the pine-forest, without young com- 
panionship, in a climate that for six months in 
‘the year holds her prisoner within the four walls 
of Schloss Egmont, the child’s existence (until 
the last eight weeks) has perforce been colorless, 
passive, A passage of Beethoven rendered by 
the village Philharmonic, the smell of April's 
first violets, four little lines of Heinrich Heine’s— 
from sources like these have sprung the keenest 
pleasures of her lot. The sense of action, of 
personal participation in the great human comedy, 
is unknown to her; and, I must confess, the epit- 
omized description of a highly-strung town life 
fires her imagination not unpleasantly. A Paris 
milliner, high-stepping horses, well-looking part- 
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ners !~in what does she, Jeanne Dempster, differ 
from her fellows, that such delights, had she but 
the chance of experiencing them, should charm 
her not? 

“You have my portrait, drawn by my own 
hand, framed and glazed,” says Lady Pamela 
lightly. “In return, explain to me the reasons 
for your own existence. But in three words, 
Jeanne! People who live among fields are al- 
ways beset by the frightful vice of prolixity. Who 
is Mamselle Ange? Who are you? What are 
your relations toward Paul von Egmont? And 
do you and the good-looking master talk of other 
things than Latin and mathematics in the twi- 
light?” 

For a second Jeanne's presence of mind fair- 
ly forsakes her ; then, “‘ You must allow me more 
than three words for my answer,” she stammers 
out. ‘Whois Mamselle Ange? The question 
by itself woulc require a folio.” 

“Then please leave it alone!” cries Lady 
Pamela with a yawn, “Leave Mamselle Ange 
among the clouds; she looks toppling off the edge 
of one already, does she not? Who are you? 
Do you live here? Do you mean to marry Mr. 
— the man with the Italian face and shabby 
clothes, who at this moment is falling violently 
in love with Vivian Vivash ?” 

Jeanne’s heart gives a great leap, then stands 
still, Far away, above the stiff-cropped juniper- 
hedges that bound the terrace, she can discern 
two figures pacing up and down, with many a 
pause and oft in the quiet starlight. On the in- 
stant, with the swift pessimism of seventeen, she 
accepts as fact the cruel probability of Wolf- 
gang's becoming Miss Vivash’s lover. 

“Mamselle Ange has been Mamselle Ange, 
and nothing else, as long as I can remember. 
My mother died here, in the Black Forest. 
Schloss Egmont has been my home always, 
and—”" 

“And you will eventually marry the Herr 
Professor, of course,” cries Lady Pamela, with a 
yawn more prodigious than the last. “He will 
be none the worse husband, my dear, for having 
had his heart broken by Vivian in the mean time, 
China and men’s hearts are all the stronger for 
mending, and, if one is positively destined to come 
to grief, ’tis a consideration that one should do 
so in good company. Think of all the big-wigs, 
the dukes, poets, artists, bishops, who swell our 
Beauty’s list of victims!” 

“ Dukes, poets, artists, bishops, and Sir Chris- 
topher Marlowe,” suggests Jeanne, at hazard. 

Lady Pamela Lawless turns her head aside 
sharply. 

“Kit Marlowe is—a very good friend of both 
of us, nothing more. When Miss Vivash first 
rose to the surface in London, and I, thanks to 
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Lord Vauxhall, was promoted to be her chaperon 
—Beauty and the Beast our dearest friends were 
good enough to call us—we needed, I can tell 
you, as many a strong hand as might be found 
to keep us afloat, Kit Marlowe's was one of the 
strongest. In these latter days you must know, 
child, to have a profile has become a profes- 
sion. The passport system is abolished in de- 
cent society, and warm manners and a cold heart 
will carry a pretty woman anywhere, provided 
the pretty woman chance to be the owner of 
a Job-like mate. The existence of a husband 
makes the sternest Cornelia feel that her girls 
are, in a certain sense, safe. “These beauties 
are the pest of the age,’ Comelia will tell you 
sorrowfully. ‘Still, 1 look upon them as a ne- 
cessary evil, a kind of moral lightning-conduct- 
or. (Does not one see the creatures’ names at 
all the court balls?) As long as Mr. Blank ac- 
companies his wife—no further, of course, than 
the lower landing on the staircase—it is not for 
me to be censorious.’ Vivian had no husband, 
Job-like or otherwise, and when first Lord Vaux- 
hall pushed us into celebrity, mammas with fam- 
ilies of daughters did look shy at us. It is a 
truth, flattering or not, about which there can be 
no manner of doubt—mammas with families of 
daughters did look shy at us.” 

“In spite of Sir Christopher Marlowe's friend- 
ship ?” says Jeanne Dempster, as her companion 
pauses. 

“Ah, that is a knotty point—Sir Christopher 
Marlowe's friendship. Some people declare that 
we have floated Sir Christopher, others that Sir 
Christopher has floated us. Why, this very last 
month—” (Lady Pamela stops short ; she glances 
at the two distant figures on the terrace) “ but 
for a miracle of mischance, Vivian would have 
made the best marriage of the season, thanks to 
Sir Christopher's good offices. You have heard 
of Chodd and Chodd? The thing is past and 
gone, and a count in hand is worth a Chodd in 
the bush; still, we may as well talk idly as be 
silent. My dear, the Chodds are the great Bir- 
mingham scissors-people. The Chodds are 
worth half a’million of money. The Chodds are 
ambitious, weak as water where lords-and honor- 
ables are concerned, and delfcéously apoplectic. 
Chodd fave took for his second wife my little 
cousin Lady Ermengarde Vauxhall, aged eigh- 
teen, and died—was ever such exemplary con- 
duct heard of ?—within a twelvemonth. Well, 
his son, Mr. Samuel Chodd (admire the solid 
richness of those good English consonants), met 
Vivian one fine afternoon among the rhododen- 
drons at the Botanical and fell in love with her. 
I don’t suppose he fell in love really—fancy a 
scissors-man in love !—but Sir Christopher, know- 
ing and known of all men, walked Samuel up 


and down for three quarters of an hour, in sight 
of half the fine ladies and gentlemen of London, 
and chalked out his line of conduct for him. 
Poor Chodd had not seen domestic bliss ensue, 
in his father’s case, from the possession of an 
aristocratic wife. It was said Ermengarde ad- 
dressed Mr. Chodd senior eight times, exclusive 
of the mairiage-ceremony, during the eleven 
months in which he had the honor of being an 
earl’s daughter's husband. So Samuel elected 
for beauty—a throat, a wrist on which to exhibit 
the Chodd diamonds; and under Kit Marlowe's 
guidance found it—in Miss Vivash.” 

“Who remains Miss Vivash still?” 

“Ay. In that resides the moral of my story 
—who remains Miss Vivash still. Up to a cer- 
tain point Samuel’s conduct was simply perfect. 
He was as wax in the molder’s hands, as the 
lamb led to the slaughter. Wherever we went 
in public, that was good for him. we allowed 
Samuel to go likewise. We gave him our pho- 
tographs, we permitted him to supply us with 
bouquets and epera-boxes, and even allowed him 
to write as many checks as he chose for our 
tradespeople. Aided by Lord Vauxhall, we got 
his name into the fashionable prints as having 
dined at such a banquet or danced—Samuel’s 
dancing!—at such a ball. The creature re- 
warded us with the usual black ingratitude of 
plebeian human nature. A little dinner at the 
Orleans had been organized by Lord Vauxhall 
to which Mr. Chodd could not be invited. (1 
had another engagement myself. It generally 
happens that I have other engagements on the 
occasion of grandpapa’s Twickenham dinners.) 
Samuel took umbrage; gave himself airs of vir~ 
tue, and us a sermon. ‘The party was not a fit- 
ting one for 47s intended wife. He would allow 
her as much liberty as any honest-minded girl 
could desire, but he would not—no,’ supplement- 
ing his opinions by the horriblest expletives, ‘ he 
would not allow her to go to a Twickenham din- 
ner, got up by any disreputable old lord of them 
all, without himself.’ Vivian heard him out with 
an air of quiet contrition, adraired his moral sen- 
timents, promised amendment for the future, and 
serit him away pacified, @ moss-rosebud pinned 
by her own repentant fingers in his button-hole. 
And she went to the dinner at the Orleans! 
That dinner cost her dear. Samuel learned the 
whole truth next morning, wrote us a letter in 
the worst imaginable taste, but, alas! only too 
much in earnest, and started the same afternoon 
in his yacht for Lapland. Whenever he was 
more out of temper than usual, it had been a 
foolish jest of ours to say, ‘Try Lapland.’ On 
the morrow of the Twickenham dinner-party he 
followed our advice—with a vengeance.” 

Lady Pamela and Jeanne have -by this time 
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made the entire circuit of the Schloss gardens. 
Suddenly, as the last accents of the Chodd trage- 
dy die on Lady Pamela's lips, they come in sight 
of Sir Christopher Marlowe, outstretched upon 
the patch of smooth green turf that borders the 
moat, and violently flirting, in pantomime, with 
Elspeth, whose peony face bobs coquettishly 
backward and forward at one of the basement 
windows. 

Sir Christopher springs, somersaults rather 
to his feet, on being thus discovered ; advances 
with a fantastic kind of little Dundreary run; 
then sinks on his knees before Jeanne, in an atti- 
tude of stage despair, and lifts her hand to his 
lips. . 
The girl breaks from him, breathless with in- 
dignation. 

“If these be London manners,” she is be- 
ginning hotly— 

“They be the manners of Kit Marlowe,” 
cries Lady Pamela, with her careless laugh. “ Sir 
Christopher is a licensed jester, my dear sim- 
plicity, and no one, even in squeamish Babylon, 
takes umbrage at him. In this generation of 
dullards, we are only too thankful to any harle- 
quin who will wear the cap, and jingle the bells 
for us gratuitously. Jingle them a little now, Sir 
Christopher! Dance a breakdown, sing a bur- 
lesque. Do something that shall make this mira- 
cle of propriety give a hearty human laugh.” 

“Y would rather make the miracle of pro- 
priety thaw into a tender human smile,” says Kit 
Marlowe. “A burlesque, indeed! I will melt 
Jeanne’s obdurate heart by the most pathetic 
ballad ever written in the English language.” 

And then in a small, not unmusical tenor 
voice he trolls forth a verse or two from one of 
the latest songs (ironically called comic) of the 
music-halls. Long before it is over, Lady Pame- 
la, whose yawns have ever advanced in a cres- 
cendo scale, has vanished, 

“Take me under your protection, Friulein 
Jeanne,” says Sir Christopher, with solemn mock 
gallantry. “Accept my arm, teach me my way 
about the place, and let us endeavor, as far as 
may be, not to fall in love with one another.” 

Little Jeanne is too shy to say him nay. She 
rests her slender finger-tips on Sir Christopher's 
arm, accompanies him along every fragrant bor- 
der, through every rose-embowered terrace of 
the vast old garden, and when, an hour later, 
they reénter the house, is in love—not so much 
with Sir Christopher Marlowe as with herself, 
and with the universe in which she holds an un- 
important place ! 

Wiser heads, graver hearts than Jeanne 
Dempster’s might well surrender to the airy 
gayety, the never-ending animal spirits of Kit 
Marlowe. He has the effect upon your nerves 


of breezy morning sunshine, of May roses, of a 
brook’s music, and, in common with most of na- 
ture’s cheeriest gifts, asks nothing from you in 
return. Falling short of all the stern moralities, 
all the big aims of existence, living, in fact, “ be- 
yond the diocese of the strict conscience,” he is 
really the very happiest, most happiness-giving 
of human creatures, a flesh-and-blood refutation 
of the pessimist philosophers, who now, in this 
nineteenth century, have migrated, after the fash- 
ion of their kind, from Germany to Oxford. 

No moral dyspepsia, or feeling of his own 
pulse, no questioning as to whether life be worth 
living for Sir Christopher! Honest in his epi- 
curean principles, he gathers hone;, like the hymn- 
book bee, from every opening flower, and is con- 
tent. 

“The Mirabels and Dorimants of comedy,” 
said Elia, “must not be judged in our every-day 
law-courts. They get out of Christendom into a 
land where pleasure is duty, and the manners 
perfect freedom; a happy breathing-place from 
the burden of a perpetual moral questioning.” 

Sir Christopher's friends—who that knows 
him is not his friend ?—are well disposed to give 
him a like benefit of clergy. 

«Little Kit Marlowe is a general benefactor,” 
Lady Pamela Lawless has been heard to declare— 
“atonic, pro dono publico, a pick-me-up for all 
who need. As well dissect a butterfly with a 
tomahawk, as well weigh sunshine (oh, yes, I 
know all about Mr. Crookes and the radiometer) 
—as well weigh sunshine in a grocer's scales, as 
apply rule-of-thumb measurement to the charac- 
ter and motives of Sir Christopher Marlowe.” 

And society—with a shrug of the shoulders, 
it may be, an elevation of the eyebrow, a whisper 
behind the fan—society, on the whole, is disposed 
to indorse the sentiments of Lady Pamela! 


CHAPTER VIL 
BEWARE! 


“Society! You have made vastly credit- 
able social progress, Miss Dempster, considering 
the shortness of your apprenticeship — vastly 
creditable, in truth.” 

The dark oak walls of Count Paul's study 
are unillumined by lamp or candle. Such light 
as the young moon yields falls full upon the 
boy’s portrait, upon the marble heads of Goethe 
and Schiller above the book-shelf. Beside an 
open window Jeanne and her master, a foot or 
two apart, are deep in converse: Wolfgang, cigar 
in hand, upon a projecting ledge or balcony that 
surrounds the tower; Jeanne inside, her elbows 
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resting on the sill, her face outstretched to court 
the dewy, fragrant freshness of the night. 

“It gives me pleasure to merit your praise, at 
last, sir,” she remarks demurely. “ During the 
last eight weeks I have worked, to the best of 
my belief, well. This is the first time you have 
been good enough to encourage me by such a 
word as ‘progress.’ 1 am grateful to you.” 

And, raising herself to her full height, she 
makes him a mocking little courtesy, then stands 
before the window with meek face, with arms 
crossed, as if in humility, upon her breast. 

“ Grateful ?” repeats Wolfgang, coolly skepti- 
cal. “Yes, till to-night I might have been weak 
enough to credit you with such a feeling! I see 
you now as you are, Miss Dempster—open to 
sweet words, won by any idle coxcomb, by any 
cajoling voice that speaks, like the rest.” 

“We will leave gratitude alone, sir. I am 
flattered, if you like the expression better, by 
your high opinion of me.” 

“Flattered—by the talk of Sir Christopher 
Marlowe, the first empty-brained, eye-glassed 
popinjay who has happened to cross your path.” 

Although, on common occasions, the master 
speaks English admirably, his accents, the mo- 
ment he is moved, take a cadence unmistakably 
Teutonic. At his pronunciation of the word 
popinjay, Jeanne smiles. 

“In English, sir, it is not our custom to say 
bobbingjay. Excuse my want of politeness, but 
you have so often asked me to correct you, if 
need were, and these ‘3’s' and ‘P's’ are really 
stumbling-blocks to a Chazrman tongue.” 

Wolfgang scans her for a few seconds, grimly 
silent. “Jeanne,” he then begins, flinging away 
his cigar, and, with a quick spring, entering the 
study-window, “ what did yonder poor little dandy 
find to say to you during the sixty minutes or 
more that you and he were walking about alone 
in the moonlight ?” 

“Sixty minutes? Is it possible? Why, they 
passed like a flash of light,” cries Jeanne artlessly. 
“You can not think what pleasant speeches Sir 
Christopher Marlowe made; how thoroughly he 
intends to enjoy himself here, at Schloss Eg- 
mont, during the next fortnight!” 

“And you were charmed by his intellect, 
the depth of his observations, the delicate ori- 
ginality of his wit?” 

“What judge am I, sir?—I, who till Mr. 
Wolfgang came accidentally to the Schwartz- 
wald, had never spoken to any man of higher 
culture than a wood-cutter! It would be more 
to the point for you to say, after two hours’ ex- 
perience, what you think of the wit and originality 
of Miss Vivash !”” 

The abrupt side-wind seems to take Mr. 
Wolfgang sémewhat aback. 


“Miss Vivash is—a miracle of touching 
frankness.” ‘The master has to consider within 
himself for some moments before pronouncing 
the eulogy. ‘She has passed through the fur- 
nace of publicity scathless — unworldly as she 
is beautiful, full of fine exalted feeling, full of 
romance, of sensibility!” 

A bitter little laugh breaks from Jeanne's 
lips. With the story of Mr. Samuel Chodd, the 
Twickenham dinner, Lord Vauxhall—with Lady 
Pamela's budget of town scandal fresh in her 
recollection, this old-fashioned word “ sensibility,” 
as applied to Miss Vivash, is too much for her. 
A woman of the world will listen composedly to 
an unworthy rival’s praise ; Jeanne is seventeen ! 
Indignation, vanity, quick shame, quicker jeal- 
ousy, every honest emotion of her girlish heart 
may be read by him who runs, It takes a good 
many more than seventeen years to perfect hu- 
man beings in that hardest of all hardly acquired 
virtues—magnanimity. 

“Until to-night, Mr. Wolfgang, I have given 
you credit for common sense. I have thought 
you a trifle severe, perhaps, as to false quantities 
and shaky nominatives, but a sound critic in the 
main. I see you as you are” (successfully 
mimicking the tone of his former strictures on 
herself) —‘a man open to sweet words, led by 
the first caioling voice that flatters, like the rest.” 

“Miss Vivash is too discriminating to waste 
sweet words on a fellow like me,’ says Wolf- 
gang, with a certain air of restraint—“ flattering 
enough that Miss Vivash should bestow time 
on me at all, in the absence of worthier asso- 
ciates.” 

“Tn the absence,” says little Jeanne, turning 
her head aside, and playing a grand imaginary 
fantasia on the window-frame, “ of-—Lord Vaux- 
hall, for instance.” 

The master watches her averted face nar- 
rowly. 

“What nonsense are you talking about?” he 
asks her, in a tone of real displeasure. “ Who 
has been filling your head with such subjects? 
Lord Vauxhall's is not a name that I choose—you 
understand me, Jeanne, that I choose—to hear 
from your lips.” 

“But Lord Vauxhall is Miss Vivash’s greatest 
friend, sir—think of that !—the friend of a girl 
full of fine, exalted feeling, romance, sensibility ! 
His first wife managed to break her heart, 1 am 
told; his second one has the ill luck to be shut 
up inanasylum. But his manners are perfect ! 
Lord Vauxhall takes his hat off with a better 
grace than any man in Europe; and as to his 
Twickenham dinners—” 

“Lord Vauxhall's domestic history! Lord 
Vauxhall's Twickenham dinners!" exclaims 
Wolfgang hotly. “And pray what have you, 4 
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simple Black Forest maiden, to do with such 
things?” 

Little Jeanne claps her hands; she dances, 
with wary speed, beyond arm's reach of the 
Taster. : 

«“ [have been listening to improving town talk 
for a good many hours, sir. It may be that I 
have a better memory for London scandal than 
I have for Latin verbs and propositions in Euclid. 
Lord Vauxhall " (dwelling with a child’s perverse 
pleasure on the forbidden name) “is not unknown 
to you, it seems, by reputation? Did you ever, 
in the intervals of mathematical study, chance to 
hear of Mr. Samuel Chodd? Birmingham scis- 
sors-people, you know, weak as water about lords 
and honorables, and ‘ded/céous/y apoplectic 1” 
Samuel's papa marricd the Lady Ermengarde 
Vauxhall, and was considerate enough to die 
within a twelvemonth.” 

The master remains silent, his eyes fixed upon 
Jeanne's clear and guileless face. “ You talk as 
if I were a dandy fresh, like your friend Sir Chris- 
topher, from Piccadilly,” he remarks presently— 
“T,a penniless, itinerant teacher, hawking such 
poor brains as I possess about the country-side, 
or settling myself for a few months in a neighbor- 
hood, as the charcoal-burners do, if I can get a 
little chance employment from my betters. Rich 
scissors-people—Lord Vauxhall—Lady Ermen- 
garde—I know just as much of such people as 
you knew yesterday, Fraulein Jeanne.” 

“Yesterday is not to-day, Mr, Wolfgang. I 
feel wiser" (her voice sinking a little), “ oh, wiser 
by twenty years, than I did before our guests ar- 
rived.” 

“Too wise to come out for a last turn upon 
the terrace with me? The forest is overshad- 
owed—the owls have left off calling to each 
other. In ten minutes more yonder black cloud 
will have reached the moon. Will you come?” 

“Yes” is in Jeanne’s eyes—on her lips; the 
spirit of contradiction is at her heart. “ Mam-~- 
selle Ange will want me in the guest-room, sir. 
I have no more time o waste. We are to have 
a grand reception to-night—the Herr Pastor and 
his wife, in addition to our English visitors—and 
perhaps the Frau Pastor will play us some dance- 
music, as she does at Christmas. I wonder” 
(with malicious show of interest) “ if Sir Christo- 
pher Marlowe is too fine a gentleman to waltz?” 

The master moves aside without answering ; 
for a minute or more he watches the darkening 
western terrace—the terrace where five evenings 
ago little Jeanne told him Malva’s history, where 
to-night he has played audience to the exalted 
feelings, the romance, the sensibility of Miss Vi- 
vash! When he looks round again his pupil is 
standing just within the open door, ready for 
flight, 


“Mr. Wolfgang!” 

“Jeanne!” 

“You will not take it amiss if I relieve my 
conscience by giving you a word of warning ?” 

“ How could I take amiss anything said or 
done by you?” 

“ Beware ! beware !” sings the girl with mock- 
ing emphasis : 


“*T know a maiden fair to see— 
Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be— 
Beware !?" 


With a quick flank movement Wolfgang makes 
for the singer; but, ere he reaches the threshold, 
Jeanne has fled. Far away along the vaulted 
corridor he catches a glimpse of the little elf-like 
figure, hears the echoes of her clear voice: 


She gives thee a garland woven fair: 
It is a fool's cap for thee to wear— 
Beware !’" 





CHAPTER VUI. 
PAINT, PATCHES, AND POWDER. 


“T SCORE a royal marriage, my best Frau 
Pastor, and make sure of my game.” 

The guest-room wears a look of company 
unknown in Schloss Egmont since the long- 
buried days when princes and prime ministers 
were wont to kneel at the Countess Dolores’s feet. 
The chandeliers blaze with wax-lights ; the moth- 
fretted satin curtains, the scantily gilt chairs and 
consoles, the pastel court beauties, are looking 
their bravest; and, in all the majesty of blue 
ribbon and many-colored flounces, Mamselle 
Ange conducts her reception. 

“Village pastors and their wives never got 
beyond the servants’ hall,” Ange will tell you 
confidentially, “in the times when German socie- 
ty was society. In these revolutionary days no 
one knows where to draw the line.” Besides, 
has not the Frau Pastor helped one with the 
made dishes, and does not all the neighborhood 
know that the poor soul is respectably connected 
~a sixteenth, or thereabouts, of patrician blood 
on the maternal side, and related by marriage to 
the most noble Herr Oberkammermeister at the 
Residenz ? 

The pastor is a large square man, with large 
square feet, incased in village-made shoes, that 
fit them—a pastor with dingy linen, a vast, blank 
forehead, a rugged voice, the manners of a Di- 
ogenes, and the heart of a little child! Like many 
another of his country’s divines, Herr Pastor 
Meyer, during his thirty years of rural ministry, 
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has struck up /éa#son after /fazson with the passing 
philosophers of the day. The works of men who 
have for their motto, “ Il faut sabrer la théologie,” 
lie openly on his study-table. His sermons are 
filled by turns with the rationalistic affability of 
Schleiermacher, and the cloudy mysticism, lead- 
ing nowhere, of the Hegelites. Such of his week- 
day hours as he can spare from his pigs and 
mangel-wurzel, are occupied over a ponderous 
book, still in manuscript, on the “Evolution of 
Being out of not Being,” or “ The Blank at the 
Center of the Cosmos.” He corresponds—'tis 
the innocent glory of his life to boast of it—with 
Haeckel, of Jena, and, to the scandal of Mamselle 
Ange, reads aloud the pamphlets of Biichner and 
Vogt—the popular “ deifiers of matter "—with 
the same impartial gusto as he devours schinken- 
roh, sauerkraut, wurst, and pfannkuchen at his 
own tea-table. 

The Frau Pastor is lean and wire-drawn as a 
metaphysical abstraction, the very converse of 
her spouse. It has been already said that the 
worthy pair visited Paris on their wedding tour. 
Frau Meyer dresses still as the Paris world, seen 
by provincial eyes, dressed in ‘fifty-five: hair, or 
remains of hair, brought low upon the cheeks, 
voluminous skirts, hanging sleeves, and a crino- 
line. The good Frau Pastor, whose age may 
just fall short of the half century, wears also a 
necklace of mock pearls, a plume of marabout- 
feathers, an artificial rose, spectacles, and a touch 
of rouge! Yes—on the honor of a faithful his- 
torian—spectacles and rouge! 

Is not taste, as some broad thinkers aver of 
conscience, a matter of latitude and longitude ? 

A Parisian—her forty years well struck— 
gives a shrug of the shoulders over her dead 
youth, then buries it decently in a shroud of 
black lace (haunted by a just perceptible pathet- 
ic odor of patchouli), for evermore. A German 
wreathes roses round the poor corpse's head, 
strings beads round its throat, bares its arms, 
smears a touch of red on its cheek-bone, and 
parades it boldly forth, in the glare of day, a 
distress to gods and men, 

Does the Teuton woman or the Frank, pray, 
exhibit the more genuine philosophy ? 

“Yes, I score a royal marriage,” cries Mam- 
selle Ange, looking up from the card-table where 
she and the Frau Pastor are playing their accus- 
tomed game of six-and-sixty (the pastor, tired 
after his day’s plowing, is sleeping the sleep of 
the just in an adjacent stiff-backed chair), “and 
I lead the king of trumps, six-and-sixty. This 
brings my score down to one.” 

Sir Christopher Marlowe, who is standing be- 
side the card-players, assumes an air of liveliest 
interest. 

“The game beats roulette and trente-et- 


quarante hollow. In the days when I used to 
addle my head over books of averages at Monaco, 
I saw no excitement to come up to it. Twenty 
for a royal marriage, eleven for an ace, six-and- 
sixty counts one; and the longer you play the 
lower your score.—Some morning, when you are 
at leisure, Miss Dempster,” he turns appealingly 
to Jeanne, “I shall ask you to unriddle for me 
the mysteries of six-and-sixty.” 

Do you know the game, reader? I speak 
from knowledge, solid, concrete experience gained 
during the lagging hours of many a German win- 
ter, when I call it the dreariest, lengthiest, hard- 
est form of arithmetic that twisted human in- 
telligence ever gilded over with the name of play. 
You start at a supposed score of nine; you clutch 
at a visionary six-and-sixty which you perpetually 
fall short of or overstep ; you work back—through 
what interminable convolutions of kings, queens, 
and their marriages—to nothing; and when you 
are nothing, you have won! Cards, they say, were 
invented for the amusement of a mad French 
king. For the delectation of what doubly mad 
German Kénig or Kaiser could the heart of man 
have hit upon the dull, difficult, interminable set 
of combinations styled six-and-sixty ? 

Mamselle Ange loves it with passion, The 
intricate, backward-moving score, the crooked 
twists and turns, the airy inconclusiveness of 
every detail of the game, possess, I doubt not, 
nice affinities with the constitution of her own 
mind, “Whist and chess are played by rule,” 
she will say disdainfully. “ They can be learned 
like a primer. At six-and-sixty you never know 
what is coming, or where you are; and, as the 
winning-point is zero, your hopes are kept up to 
the last.” Often have Ange and the Frau Pastor 
been known to seat themselves at a card-table 
by two o'clock of a December afternoon, and 
play at six-and-sixty, losing their tempers and their 
pfennigs, alternately, till supper-time. Looking 
over their hands on such occasions, it has some- 
times seemed to Jeanne that neither opponent 
was strictly correct in her play. Extraneous cir- 
cumstances, however—the waning light, the drift- 
ing snow against the window-frame, the howling 
of the north wind in the forests—may have been 
to blame. And if there had been no little errors, 
where had been the disputes—the human ele- 
ment, the very salt and savor of the game! 

“Yes, Jeanne can teach you the rudiments, 
Sir Christopher, although she is but a spiritless 
player. Jeanne knows the rules of six-and-sixty 
as well as I do. And perhaps,” says Ange, “ you 
might induce Miss Vivash to join you ” (glanc- 
ing across at the sofa on which Beauty is talking, 
in low whispers, with practiced slow smiles, to 
Wolfgang—Lady Pamela, in her due position as 
chaperon, at their side). “ By starting from eigh- 
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teen, instead of nine, it could be turned into an 
exceedingly pretty Jar¢?/ for three, though of 
course the counting would be more compli- 
cated.” 

“A game for three,” muses Sir Christopher, 
“to be played by Jeanne Dempster, Vivian Vi- 
yash, and Kit Marlowe! An exceedingly pretty 
parts ; with a complicated reckoning, and Herr 
Wolfgang left in the cold—Jeanne, my dear,” in 
a tone of sudden mock alarm, ‘we must take 
care of our peace of mind, in earnest. I am not 
a bad-looking fellow if the popular voice may be 
believed, and you—” 

Sir Christopher's words sink into a whisper; 
Jeanne’s telltale face blushes and dimples; and 
Beauty, who all this time is watching them 
through half-closed eyelids, changes color. The 
defalcation of the least among her slaves, of the 
coldest among her discarded suitors, causes this 
woman pain more keen, it may be, than the pangs 
of worthy love. So nicely balanced, in the main, 
is the sum of human suffering. 

“Come hither, Jeanne,” she cries, turning 
away from Wolfgang, with her high-handed ab- 
ruptness.—“ You too, Sir Christopher. We are 
holding a council of war, Mr. Wolfgang and I— 
discussing the possibility of diverting ourselves, 
in this benighted place, until our host's arrival. 
The question is, What shall our diversion be? 
—Pamela, my dear, suppose you wake up suffi- 
ciently to vouchsafe an opinion.” 

“My opinion is in favor of skittles,” says 
Lady Pamela, lazily unclosing a pair of sleepy 
eyes, “ There is a capital alley in the garden—a 
Kegelbahn, as the classic vernacular of the coun- 
try has it.” 

“You will never find a better game than six- 
and-sixty,” cries Ange, “and I believe, with a 
little calculation, it could easily be turned into a 
round game. We might invite over the honorable 
ladies from Katzenellenbogen, and—” 

“JT mean to get up theatricals,” interrupts 
Vivian, with the artless rudeness that her ador- 
ers pronounce to be irresistible. ‘The dear 
Princess gave me carte dlanche to turn Schloss 
Egmont inside out, from turret to foundation- 
stone, and I intend to do so. ‘No audience,’ do 
I hear some malcontent remark? We will send 
invitations to every visitable person in the duchy 
of Baden.—There is a cavalry depot, you say, at 
Freiburg, Mr. Wolfgang? Then there are these 
Brummagen Highnesses at the Residenz.” Ange 
glances ceilingward,:as though to avert Heaven's 
wrath at the profanity. “And if the worst come 
to the worst” (drawing up her white throat), 
“one might order over spectators from London, 
‘First nights we attend, but never unbend,’ of 
course. Still, a bored detachment fram the 
Crutch and Toothpick would be better than no- 


thing. We can get over dresses from England in 
three days, and we will fix the performance for 
the evening of Count von Egmont's return.” 

Vivian is really animated. A flush suffuses 
the dead whiteness of her skin; Hfe comes into 
her pale eyes, At this moment you could imag- 
ine what she would be—vof in the presence of 
the man who loved her, unless, indeed, that man’s 
hands were filled with diamonds—but before a 
crowd of worshipers, mobbed in the park of a 
Sunday, the cynosure of all eyes in an exhibition- 
room beneath her own portrait. Publicity of 
some kind, of any kind, is a vital condition to her 
moral ozone, without which she can scarcely draw 
breath, Even at the project of theatricals in this 
dull old German house, before a visionary audi- 
encg, the soul in her—I cancel the expression— 
the leading passion in her awakens, and with it 
her beauty. She glances amicably at the differ- 
ent faces round the room—on Wolfgang she 
looks as, surely, no woman so courted, so hand- 
some, has ever looked yet. 

“A count in the hand,” according to Lady 
Pamela’s dictum, “is worth a Chodd in the 
bush.” 

A poor professor in the hand, it would seem, 
is not too lowly for this siren’s favors in default 
of worthier worshipers—or victims, as the case 
may be. 

“Private theatricals! Paint, patches, and 
powder!” cries Sir Christopher, with a groan. 
“ Don’t have ‘ The School for Scandal,’ Miss Vi- 
vash. I have played Charles Surface four times 
this season, and absolutely refuse to drink bump- 
ers to the peerless Maria, or bring my ances- 
tors to the hammer any more.” 

“ And I refuse all old women’s parts,” cries 
Lady Pamela, waking up in earnest. ‘“ Yes, Viv- 
ian, dearest, I refuse. ‘I do them so well—ef- 
face myself so admirably—show such an artistic 
spirit, such want of vanity, in making up for the 
character.’ Yes, I know—I hear your good-na- 
tured compliments beforehand; but I am mod- 
est, and refuse. I do not intend to have my 
head turned anent my incomparable old women 
any more.” 

“If I am positively wanted—behold me!” 
says Wolfgang. ‘ How could I disobey any or- 
der given by Miss Vivash's lips? But I must 
ask to be cast for a walking gentleman, or ‘ Enter 
servant, with candles.’ My Anglo-Saxon is not 
of a quality for airing in public. My #’s and 
P’s"—with a cutting glance at Jeanne—‘“‘ are 
altogether inadmissible for an English hero.” 

“Things look deliciously theatrical already,” 
cries Vivian, still in high good humor. “ Every 
actor discontented with his part even before his 
part is assigned to him, Sir Chnstopher Mar- 
lowe will delight no fresh audiences with his ge- 
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nial humor as the prince of spendthrifts ; Lady 
Pamela Lawless refuses to hide her charms un- 
der wrinkles and whitewash.” (An outside ob- 
server might cavil at this allusion to the personal 
endowments of Lady Pamela, than whom a plain- 
er woman never breathed; but, as 1 have already 
said, the affection between the two friends is of 
material too delicate for rough-and-ready analy- 
sis.) “Mr. Wolfgang is afraid of his 3’s and 
P’s; I myself am the only well-disposed mem- 
ber of the troupe—consequently the only one 
whose decisions shall be final! We will act 
“The Maid of Honor.’” 

Miss Vivash leans back on the sofa, as much 
as is possible to lean on any piece of furniture in 
Schloss Egmont, and, folding her finely ~cut 
arms, complacently begins to recite aloud : 

“ «Can he guess that I love him, or have I been 
betrayed? I may avow that, were I disposed to 
bestow my hand on a gentleman of birth and 
breeding, I should consult only my own pleasure 
in the act." 

“The Maid of Honor” is a little one-act 
comedy, in which, as theatre-going people 
know, Vivian, during the past season, has won 
laurels. Have not royal hands thrown her bou- 
quets after its performance? Have not news- 
paper critics pronounced her an amateur O'Neil, 
a younger Dejazet—the bolder of the prints go- 
ing as far as to hint that ‘twere pity Miss Vi- 
vash’s histrionic genius should not, like the beau~ 
ty of her face, outstep the limits of mere ama- 
teur fame? 

“And you, Miss Dempster,” she goes on, 
turning to Jeanne, “would like to take a part, 
doubtless? Well, we will try to find something 
for you. The character of Laura, a//as Cesario, 
with the points cut out, might be made to suit 
—might it not, Pamela?” 

“Tact Cesario myself, or I act nothing,” says 
Lady Pamela. “Where is the good of possess- 
ing an hussar's dress if one may not bring it in, 
Hessian boots and all? You take the Duchess, 
of course. Jeanne must be the Maid of Honor. 
With her eyes, and her blushes, and her seven- 
teen years, Jeanne will look the zugéxue to per- 
fection.” 

Vivian's pale glance travels slowly downward 
from the girl's face to her feet, then up again. 
Jeanne can feel the coral beads scorching once 
more into her throat. Once more she is con- 
scious of her over-short sleeves, her over-broad 
shoes—of every inartistic, provincial item in her 
whole dress. 

“ Unfortunately, one has one’s ideals ! Lady 
Blanche Plantagenet acted with me last in Lady 
Clearwell's troupe, at Brighton, if you remember. 
When I think of the Maid of Honor I think of 
dearest Blanche. No doubt Miss Dempster would 
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be willing to do her best, and Evans could im- 
provise some kind of dress that might pass as 
poudrée for her; still—" 

“Blanche Plantagenet is the ugliest woman 
in England, and thirty-three,” remarks Sir Chris- 
topher innocently. “True bill, Miss Vivash— 
matter of history. All the Plantagenets are as 
ugly as sin—no, as virtue. Some one help me 
with a metaphor. And as to her age, is it not 
recorded in the book? In the interest of art, for 
our credit among the Teutons, I hope Fraulein 
Jeanne will look as like herself, and as little like 
Lady Blanche Plantagenet, as possible.” 

“If there is any talk of theatricals,” cries 
Ange, prudently covering her cards from her 
opponent as she glances round at the group of 
young people—* Jeanne, child, if Miss Vivash 
decides upon turning us out, from garret to base- 
ment, with play-acting, there will be no need to 
get over dresses from London. The Von Eg- 
monts, time out of mind, have been merry-an- 
drews (I am pleased to see that my poor wit so 
diverts you, Mr. Wolfgang), harlequins, poets, 
painters, play-actors! We have tinsel rubbish 
in the Fiirstenzimmer alone to supply half the 
theatres in Germany. Theatricals!” muses 
Ange, her face growing overcast. “Ay, we 
were in the middle of theatricals when Dolores’s 
death fell upon us. Paul and Salome were in 
their beds—for children were children in those 
days—and their mother had paint on her cheeks 
and roses in her powdered hair, ready to enter 
on the scene, when, in a moment, as all the doc- 
tors had foretold, she sank dead.—Jeanne, if 
Miss Vivash and her friends desire, you will show 
them the masquerading clothes of Dolores von 
Egmont just as they lie, heap above heap, in the 
Fiirstenzimmer.” 

But Jeanne, ere half the tale is told, has made 
her exit, stealthily, from the guest-room. 





CHAPTER IX. 
A VILLAGE MARCHIONESS, 


A SUDDEN revulsion of feeling has seized the 
girl; an awakening of vanity, dormant in her 
simple heart until to-day; a buming desire to 
get rid of her beads, her shoes, her plaits, and 
appear, at all costs, as an equal, a human crea- 
ture of the same flesh and blood as Vivian, in 
Wolfgang's sight ! 

The entrarice-hall, the vaulted corridors of 
Schloss Egmont are silent, shadowed. By such 
faint light as the casements, few and far between, 
admit, Jeanne flies swiftly up one flight of stairs, 
down another, up a third; then along a very 
labyrinth of winding passages to the Fiirsten- 
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zimmer; a lumber-room now; in the days of 
former Von Egmont splendor the state or prince~ 
ly apartment of the house. 

Legless chairs and tables, Flemish tapestries 
amid whose fine fabric successive generations of 
moths have run riot, the remains of Sévres and 
Dresden hopelessly shattered, yet of quality so 
rare 'twould be a sin to throw them away ; the 
shell of a hundred-year-old spinet; some pa- 
thetically tarnished children’s toys—all the dzsfec- 
ta membra of the forsaken, masterless house are 
here. 

Groping along from one dust-covered land- 
mark to another, Jeanne makes her way to a bu- 
reau, large enough for a modern dressing-room, 
in which the theatrical properties of the Countess 
Dolores, dead more than a quarter of a century 
ago, are stored. Jeanne Dempster knows these 
properties by heart. Bleeding nuns, Spanish 
duennas, French marquises, she can lay her 
hand, unerringly, upon the buskin or the sock, 
the fitting garb for comedy or tragedy, at will. 
The adjuncts, even to the smallest detail, are not 
wanting. On an upper shelf stands a mahogany 
dressing-case massive as a plate-chest, metal- 
cornered, with the initials of the Countess Do- 
lores worked in silver on the lid. In this are 
ranged hair-powder, patches, paint ; scent-bottles 
from which the sweetness has not quite evapo- 
rated; a needle, even, threaded with faded silk; 
an artificial rose-bud, to have been worn, per- 
chance, on that last night when, amid music, 
dancing, masking, the final curtain went down, 
with a run, upon the Countess Dolores’s life! 

Under common circumstances little Jeanne 
would have held this dressing-case sacred. Scores 
of times she has looked over its disordered con- 
tents, but fearfully, shrinkingly, with the coward's 
courage, the ghostly creeping of the flesh which 
children of a certain temperament shrink from, 
yet court. Vanity, however, like these fathers of 
families, is capable of all. Aided by the moon, 
that just now shines fitfully through a rift of 
inky clouds, she selects a Louis Quinze costume 
that suits her fancy; then, bearing the dressing- 
box in her arms, dances away to her own room, 
lightsome as any little moon-sprite of the Wald, 
to dress. To dress! April-cheeked reader of 
seventeen, looking forward to your first break- 
fast, opera, ball, your first appearance in any 
guise upon the platform of life’s great comedy— 
you know the meaning of the word ! 

And the costume is rigidly accurate. In 
these days of imitation and veneer, we smack of 
Manchester even in our travesties; our velvets 
are cotton-backed, our brocaded Pompadours 
calico. Our forebears carried a kind of con- 
science into their very follies, did their pleasures 
on a solider scale than we have heart for. The 


uplooped tunic is of blue-and-silver damask, the 


product doubtless of some Spanish loom brought 
originally to Schloss Egmont in the young bride's 
trousseau. Richest Valencia lace sets off the 
throat and sleeves. The clocked silk stockings, 
high-heeled shoes, embroidered Castilian fan— 
all in their way are artistic, all are genuine. 

Hastily lighting the candles on her dressing- 
table (homely Black Forest “dips” ; there is not 
an item of needless extravagance in Ange’s 
housekeeping), Jeanne sets to work on her own 
transformation ; snatching a fearful joy as every 
moment brings her nearer to possible rivalry, di- 
vides her, by a wider gulf, from the Jeanne she 
knows. Hastily she piles up her plenteous locks, 
in a fashion learned from pastel court-goddesses, 
above her forehead. She powders, she rouges; 
puts on a couple of patches; exercises herself a 
short space over the furling and unfurling of her 
fan before the glass; then, ere courage has had 
time to cool, runs down, with step as hurried as 
the perilous nature of her head-gear allows, to- 
ward the guest-room. 

Ruddy -cheeked Elspeth, meeting the little 
figure unexpectedly in a half-lit corridor, screech- 
es aloud, drops on her knees, and signs herself 
with the sign of the cross, A peasant, reared 
among the demon-haunted valleys of the Black 
Forest, looks upon apparitions as among the 
common facts of life. In a house turned upside 
down by London ladies, their lovers and their 
maids, what can be simpler to Elspeth’s mind 
than that some poor Grifin’s ghost should walk, 
perturbed! As Jeanne catches a vision of rouged 
and powdered marchionesses reflected in per- 
spective from the paneled steel mirrors that line 
the hall, her own heart begins to beat uncom- 
fortably. When she reaches the door of the 
guest-room she stops short, uncertain—yes, after 
her fingers touch the lock—whether to enter or 
fly. Elspeth’s emotion is scarcely a test of the 
effect she may produce upon an educated au- 
dience. She may be unlike Jeanne Dempster, 
yet neither beautiful nor artistic. How if Vivian, 
by aglance, should cover her with ridicule—if she 
should see cool disgust on Wolfgang's face ! 

As Jeanne hesitates, Fate, in the person of Sir 
Christopher, cuts off the possibility of retreat. 
Sir Christopher, suddenly unclosing the door of 
the guest-room, sees, recognizes her. 

“Lady Teazle!" he exclaims, taking posses- 
sion of both the girl’s little, cold hands—“ Lady 
Teazle, by all that's wonderful!” Then leads 
her straight under the fullest light of the chan- 
deliers—leads her, blushing, shrinking (yet with a 
child’s arch vanity showing delightfully through 
her paint, through her shyness), into the presence 
of them all. 

And the expression of Wolfgang's face is not 
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one of disgust. Thus much Jeanne feels: rather 
than sees, as she stands, Sir Christopher still 
doing showman, with every eye fixed upon her, 
every tongue criticising her transformation. 

“ Ausgezeichnete! Wunderschine !” exclaim 
the good Herr Pastor and his Frau in chorus. 

“Wunderschine!" repeats the master, in a 
lower key. 

“Wonder Jane—certainly!” echoes Sir 
Christopher. “Janet, the wonder of the world. 
All languages are intelligible when the text of the 
sermon is a woman's beauty.” 

Beauty! At the word, Miss Vivash rises to 
her feet. Then, adjusting her péncenez, that 
lawful recognized weapon of impertinence, she 
bestows a stare of cold curiosity upon Jeanne 
Dempster’s shrinking figure. 

“ Quite too amusing, really, if one were going 
to get up that sort of thing—charades—fairy 
stories—transformation of the Ugly Duckling! 
Unfortunately, my talents do not lie in the direc- 
tion of burlesque.” 

“A delicious bit of porcelain,” cries Lady 
Pamela, with her off-hand good nature.“ Sir 
Christopher, pray put yourself in a fitting atti- 
tude as pendant. 


* They are only Dresden china fair, 
That little He and She.’” 


Sir Christopher, laying his hand upon his heart, 
declares he has been to fancy balls, to private 
theatricals, to everything of the kind the season 
has produced, ad nauseam, yet, after all, has 
had to come to the Black Forest to see how 
charming a really pretty girl can look poudrée— 
dashed if he has not! 

Miss Vivash drops him a stately courtesy. If 
a look could kill, Sir Christopher's harmless span 
of existence must, on the instant, come to sud- 
den end. 

“We accept the compliment, literally! Sir 
Christopher Marlowe has been this season ad 
nauseam to fancy balls, at which we have given 
him dances; has acted this season ed nauseam 
in private theatricals with ws/ And now Sir 
Christopher Marlowe has come to the Black For- 
est to see how well a really pretty girl can look 
poudrée—dashed if he has not!” 

« Remarks made on the subject of rush-lights 
can not include the sun,” says Sir Christopher 
with grave gallantry. “ Perfection has no rivals.” 

“You have given utterance to a very elegant 
sentiment, sir,” cries Ange, warming at the mere 
ring of a copy-book aphorism, ‘ When I was 
young, I always said we commonplace girls had 

‘more to dread from each other than we had from 
the toasts—they called the beauties ‘toasts * in 
those days, Miss Vivash, Now, there was a con- 


nection of my own, quite a celebrity, a Miss Carl- 
ton Jarvis—” . 

“No, we are not going to act a burlesque,” 
interrupts Miss Vivash, with her fine, native 
breeding, “So I fear our village marchioness 
must be pronounced out of court. If we require 
Miss Dempster’s talents at the last, Evans, my 
maid, can run her up a suitable dress in a couple 
of hours.” 

She moves a contemptuous step or two away ; 
then, pausing, glances back across her shoulder 
at Wolfgang. If it be your custom, reader, to 
gaze at idle moments into the London photog- 
raphers’ windows, the Vivian glance, the Vivian 
shoulder, must alike be familiar to you. 

“You possess the delightful talent of sof 
singing, I think, Mr. Wolfgang?” (Beauty's imi- 
tation of the class of Vere de Vere is one of the 
most diverting caricatures extant to him who has 
a humorously disposed soul. She drawls, droops 
her eyelids, raises her brows ; is familiar, chilling, 
impertinent, by turns; and succeeds—much as 
Goldsmith's two town madams succeeded when 
they swam, sprawled, languished, frisked, in vain 
rivalry of Olivia Primrose’s natural grace and 
high spirits.) ‘Well, if you do not sing, you can 
play a waltz, surely, or whistle one. I suppose 
you never heard Lord Albert de Montmorenci 
whistle dance-music ? Something must positive- 
ly be done to keep me from falling asleep.” 

“Wenn der young beebles might waltz, so 
play I, ach, my Gott, yes!” cries good Frau 
Meyer, bustling across to the instrument. “ Herr 
Professor Wolfgang, I invite you, in ze Fraulein's 
name, for von tanz.” 

The Frau Meyer's dance-music dates from 
an even earlier year than her hair-dressing. She 
thunders forth Strauss’s “ First Set,” the “ Origi- 
nal Polka,” and the “ Elfin Waltzes,” with a will, 
the Herr Pastor performing an ad /#bz/um dram 
accompaniment with his feet. Her time, how- 
ever, is good ; the guest-room floor is waxed and 
polished to a nicety. Ere a couple of minutes 
have sped, chairs and tables are pushed aside, 
and little Jeanne, with Sir Christopher's arm 
round her waist, is whirling wildly through space. 

Lady Pamela, who seems accustomed to play 
fifth wheel in the coach, chats with Ange in a 
corner. The beauty and Herr Wolfgang stand 
side by side near the piano. 

“JT have come to the Black Forest to see a 
really pretty girl powdrée, and J have come to 
the Black Forest to get a really good waltz.” 
So runs an insidious whisper of Kit Marlowe's 
as he and Jeanne make their first pause for breath. 
“The moralists account it among my sins that I 
turn life into one long joke—a joke, so they say, 
without a point. Jeanne (tenderly), “1 will make 
you a confession, I should be quite content to 
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turn life into one long waltz with you for my 
partner.” 

“Frau Meyer forever playing the ‘ Elfin Waltz- 
es,’ the Herr Pastor for ever beating time with 
his Sunday shoes, What an earthly paradise!” 

“ Our Beauty, our Hyde Park goddess, dances 
as she does everything—divinely,” muses Sir 
Christopher, giving a glance across the room at 
Vivian. “If ever you come to London, little 
Jeanne, if you are lucky enough to penetrate to 
the very heart and bull’s-eye of fashion, you may 
witness a refined aristocracy struggling together 
—elderly earls treading on each other’s toes, 
dowager duchesses balancing their sixteen stone 
on rickety ballroom chairs—in vain efforts to be- 
hold Miss Vivash dance. These things are above 
my head. As a plain, humble-minded man, I 
feel that I could in the main be content with low- 
lier excellence—a lily-of-the-valley, a violet by 
a mossy stone, a Black Forest brier-rose—” 

They have by this time moved a few steps 
nearer to the instrument, and Jeanne can hear 
Miss Vivash’s voice. In her eagerness to catch 
Wolfgang's answer the girl forgets to listen to 
the end of Sir Christopher Marlowe's flowery 
compliments. 

“It is quite nonsense for you to refuse me! 
As if a German could be out of practice in 
waltzing! Come, Mr. Wolfgang, make no more 
vain excuses. I am not in the habit of going on 
my knees, I can tell you.” 

(“On her knees!" repeats Sir Christopher, 
sotta voce. “No; that is a charge her worst de~ 
tractors would scarcely bring against our Beau- 
ty!”) 

“T give you a last chance. Make up your 
mind to accept or refuse me before I count five. 
One, two, three—” 

And Wolfgang's arm encircles the wasp-like 
waist. 

Vivian pauses for a moment before starting ; 
not noticing Jeanne, not noticing an opposite 
mirror, hung at such an angle that Wolfgang 
can see the reflection of her own face. She 
pauses, gives a meaning glance across at Lady 
Pamela, the tip of her nose pointing heaven- 
ward; then with her morsel of a lace handker- 
chief dispels some imaginary dust from the mas- 
ter's threadbare coat-sleeve before resting her 
hand upon his arm, 

Brief is the contemptuous action, quickly fol- 
lowed by dulcet whispers, by goddess smiles. 
But the master has seen it; and Jeanne—ah, 
how the child’s heart throbs, how her blood boils 
atthe slight! Is Wolfgang so much of a philoso- 
pher, she asks herself, so infatuated, so dead al- 
ready to self-respect, as to let this insult to his 
poverty pass by unnoticed ? 

Miss Vivash’s waltzing is the perfection of 


trained art. More spontaneous grace, more poe- 
try of movement, you will see exhibited at any 
village festival among the Black Forest peasant- 
maidens. But grace, poetry, may not be the 
qualifications most in vogue in London ball- 
rooms, During a pair of seasons Vivian has 
been forced, as fifty years ago Lord Byron word- 
ed it, to “ waltz for a living.” Her sinuous, glid- 
ing movements, her pose of head and shoulders, 
are, I doubt not, in accordance with modern 
esthetic taste, a simple case of supply meeting 
demand: who shall cavil at them ? 

“ Miss Vivash deserves the sa/os to herself,” 
says Jeanne, drawing back gravely from Sir 
Christopher's side. “It is well for me to take a 
lesson, well to see how goddesses—I mean how 
people who go to court-balls—hold up their 
trains.” 

“You have no train to hold,” answers Kit 
Marlowe; “and, while you live, you will never 
be a goddess. Rein in your ambition, little 
Jeanne,” he adds. “ Goddesses are articles of lux- 
ury—articles whose manufacture costs over-dear 
in the nineteenth century, take my word for it.” 

Miss Vivash swims languidly round the room 
twice, exertion enough, doubtless, with such a 
partner, before such spectators; then, sinking in 
a posture that artists of a certain school have 
told her is ‘classic’ on the sofa, she lifts her 
eyes, a sleepy fire in their pale depths, full upon 
the master. 

“You have not often in your life danced a 
waltz like that, Mr. Wolfgang?” 

The words are nothing. The manner is that 
of a queen who, having bestowed some hazard- 
ously great favor on a subject, would fain recall 
him by a glance, a tone, to a sense of the gulf 
that lies between them. 

“I have danced few waltzes of any kind,” 
answers Wolfgang, with humility, “and such 
partners as I have had have been Bauer-mid~- 
chen. Confess, Miss Vivash, you find my step 
barbarously German, do you not?” 

“ Barbarously German!” repeats Vivian, with 
a little laugh, prettily learned, coming from no 
region near the heart, “ We are accustomed, at 
court, I can assure you, to partners of every na- 
tion in Europe, to German most of all, naturally 
~—from our family connections. Indeed, among 
the higher classes of society, nationalities do not 
exist. Everybody waltzes alike.” 

As Vivian speaks, Wolfgang reviews her 
charms impartially: the soulless brow, the pale, 
voluptuous eyes, the studied abandonment of 
pose and limb, Then he glances across the 
room at the Ugly Duckling, at the transparent, 
primrose face of little Jeanne. It is in moments’ 
seemingly trivial as this one that men’s fates are 
decided for them. 
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“ And you will pay me no compliments, Miss 
Vivash? 1 can not aspire to be compared to 
court-partners or the higher classes of society, 
but you might, at least, raise my hopes by telling 
me | have not trodden on your toes or torn your 
gown.” 

“J invite you for the first waltz on the even- 


(To be continued.) 


ing of our theatricals, Mr. Wolfgang. Does that 
give you hope enough?” 

“Just enough to keep me alive in the inter- 
val,” says Wolfgang, with emphasis. 

And Vivian hides her face away behind her 
fan. It is the nearest approach ever made by 
the Popular Beauty to blushing. 
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CHAPTER X. 
HERE, OR ELSEWHERE, 


T. ULRICH'S clock has struck twelve ere 
Jeanne and the housekeeper start on their 
nocturnal mission of seeing that “all is safe’: 
an empty form, gone through by Ange at every 
season of the year with stoic, albeit fruitless, 
punctuality. They try kitchen-windows, faith- 
fully barred hours ago by Hans and Elspeth; 
they shake casement-windows, which opened at 
their widest could not admit a child of six; they 
look behind impossible screens, they set in order 
wires that, in case of burglarious attack, would, 
it is supposed by the faithful, communicate with 
a bell in Ange’s chamber. And then they turn 
their attention to the front door, left wide open 
at the time of Wolfgang's arrival, and through 
which a dozen robbers abreast might at any mo- 
ment of the evening have invaded Schloss Eg- 
mont, had they listed. 

“Yes, yes,” says Ange, giving abrupt utter- 
ance to some distant train of mental speculation, 
“there is a screw loose about that master of 
yours, child, He has not the manners of his sta- 
tion, or the modesty either—the modesty, that is 
to say, that once belonged to the lower classes ; 
and, if this kind of thing goes on much longer, I 
shall think it right . . . Heaven save and protect 
us, Jeanne—a man!” 

Ange sinks shivering and panting against the 
first support that presents itself (Ange, who has 
always declared herself to be, on an emergency, 
worth a regiment of soldiers, who has a hundred 
stories to tell of her own presence of mind, her 
own cesperate valor at different past crises of 
life). That support is—Mr. Wolfgang’s arms. 

“T was just smoking my last cigar in the 
dark,” he remarks, quietly depositing Ange and 
her emotions on a bench that stands outside the 
door.—* Have you noticed the summer light- 
nings, Fraulein Jeanne? Watch them for a min- 
ute, here with me. Even for the Black Forest 
the effects of sudden silver and purple are some- 
thing magic.” 

During the last couple of hours heaven’s face 
has grown overclouded. It is warm as noon; 
intensely dark, save where, ever and anon, a fire- 
fly’s transitory metallic radiance flashes through 


the gloom. Not a vibration of sound is there in 
air or on earth. Not a fir-needle throughout the 
vast expanse of neighboring forests seems to stir, 

As Wolfgang speaks, comes a sudden pul- 
sating flood of white light, enabling him and his 
companion to discern every familiar object around 
—the stiff juniper-hedges of the garden, the moat, 
the bridge, far away, the granite, fir-girt summits 
of the Blauen Mountains—with dazzling clear- 
ness. Then again sinks down a darkness that 
can be felt, the sickly ray from Ange’s lantern 
alone enabling them to discern each other’s faces; 
and then, after a pause, during which neither 
master nor pupil speaks, comes another break of 
light, longer, more exquisitely heaven-clear, than 
the last. 

“It is a night when one should be abroad in 
the forest,” says Wolfgang, inhaling a mighty 
draught of air—cool, sparkling air, freshly drawn 
from the cisterns of midnight. “Often, as a boy, 
have I spent the hours, from midnight to sunrise, 
watching such lightnings as these.” 

“Here, in the valley of the Hdéllenthal?” 
Jeanne asks him, startled. 

“Here—or elsewhere. What matter longi- 
tude and latitude? Nature is the same, whether 
you look at her among Black Forest firs or the 
olive and ilex groves of the Alban Hills,” 

“It is a great deal too late for honest folk to 
be cut of their beds,” remarks Ange, establish- 
ing herself well within the door. “ You have a 
long walk still before you, Mr. Wolfgang, and, if 
you take my advice, will lose no time in starting. 
—Jeanne, my dear, come in. We wish Mr. Wolf- 
gang, do we not, a very good night ?” 

Ange’s figure is looking more grotesquely re- 
bellious to the laws of gravitation than usual, It 
is said that M. Doré gets suggestions for outlines 
from the shadows cast by morsels of crumpled 
paper on a sunlit floor. The profile of Ange’s 
figure at this moment might, assuredly, hint forth 
any number of weird combinations to an imagi- 
native mind. Her cap, her curls, have suffered 
during her quasi-faint; the flounces of her com- 
pany silk bristle forth, fantastically irregular. 

Little Jeanne notes a quick smile cross Wolf- 
gang's face. 

“What! Do you consider this a fitting hour 
for me to start across the mountains ?” he be- 
gins good-humoredly. 

“T consider nothing at all about fitting or 
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not fitting, sir. The last train passed St. Ulrich 
at eight. When you missed that train you must 
have known your only alternative was to walk, 
Jeanne, come in.” 

The girl obeys, lingeringly. At the same 
moment Wolfgang makes a strategic backward 
movement that enables him to plant one foot 
within the threshold of Schloss Egmont. 

“I must throw myself on your compassion, 
Mamselle Ange,” he remarks boldly. ‘“ For to- 
night, such fraction of night as remains between 
this and dawn, I ask your hospitality.” 

“Mr. Wolfgang—sir ! the servants have gone 
to rest—every habitable room in the Schloss is 
full.” A look of absolute ludicrous terror is on 
Ange's face, the lamp in her hand trembles, “I 
have been here over thirty years,” she goes on in 
a hollow voice, ‘and J never was placed in such 
a false position yet. You can walk down to St, 
Ulrich, surely? Make your way to the Bahnhof, 
knock up the station people—” 

“And be taken for an escaped socialist,” in- 
terrupts the master, “rewarded with a revolver- 
shot for my pains. In these days of fraternal 
equality one does not care to run risks toward 
the small hours of the morning.” 

Ange’s cheeks turn green. She is a woman 
deeply read in police history, and on the instant 
(so she afterward makes confession) the heroes 
of a dozen stories of midnight violence rise, red- 
handed, before her vision, What does she know 
of this soz-disan¢ master, or of his antecedents ? 
Who should answer for his intentions? What 
were the occupants of the Schloss—a handful of 
women, a servant-lad, a London dandy—if it 
came to a conflict with a band of annzhz/ist des- 
peradoes, armed to the teeth ? 

“My best Mamselle Ange,” says Wolfgang, 
in the tone of easy command that, despite his 
sordid surroundings, so well becomes him, “I 
respect your scruples. You are the guardian of 
Schloss Egmont, and you shrink, naturally, from 
affording shelter at midnight to questionable 
characters,” 

“To questionable characters {” repeats Jeanne 
Dempster indignantly. 

“But it is possible for you to perform an act 
of charity with circumspection. Put me in Paul's 
study. By locking a couple of inner doors you 
can shut me completely off from the rest of the 
house. I shall depart through the window by 
daybreak, and the only thing I could possibly 
carry away with me would be young Von Eg- 
mont’s portrait.” 

Ange has no choice but to consent. Wolf- 
gang assists in barring the front door. As they 
pass the bottom of the staircase he holds out his 
hand to Turk the mastiff (gray and toothless 
now, but who for more than a dozen years has 


been the protector of Schloss Egmont). The 
dog crouches and licks it, 

“ And still, Jeanne, still, I mistrust the man,” 
says Ange, when a few minutes later her lantern 
is feebly piercing the gloom of an upper stair- 
case; Wolfgang safely imprisoned, according to 
his own suggestion, in the oak study. “ Turk’'s 
instinct? Oh, half the robberies yoing are 
brought about through the connivance of house- 
dogs. Mr. Wolfgang is not what he seems! 
Even Frau Pastor Meyer—and she has traveled 
about the world—I won't talk of her breeding, 
but she is a pious woman, versed in the deprav- 
ity of our fallen nature—even the Frau Pastor 
noticed the fineness of his linen. What should 
a Latin master do with cambric fronts? Why, 
his laundress's bill alone must eat up half his 
earnings. Take my word for it, child, when 
Count Paul returns, Mr. Wolfgang's day will be 
over, There will not be room for them both 
under the roof of Schloss Egmont.” 

At which prophecy Jeanne Dempster holds 
her peace. 


—+— 


CHAPTER XI. 
A HEART. 


“ HEROES,” says the proverb, “are not heroes 
to their valets.” Goddesses, if one may gener- 
alize from a solitary example, are in no wise 
goddesses to their female friends. 

In other classes, other manners. Had Vivian 
been born, as Beauties used to be, in the purple 
of notoriety, she might have bowed more grace- 
fully to her honors, have submitted with finer 
self-respect to her dethronement. Beauty, at one 
time, was a good deal a matter of family connec- 
tion. There were certain houses in which a com- 
plexion, a throat, a line of feature, were held to 
be hereditary. The future “toast”? knew over 
what kingdom she should hold sway before she 
left the nursery; was trained to rule, rather than 
conquer, in the schoolroom—grew accustomed 
to bear a crown, even before her slender shoul- 
ders were adequate to the weight. 

Vivian is a usurper. Partly by accident, 
partly by sheer self-assertion, not a little~so fro- 
ward is the zsthetic taste of over-civilized man— 
through the fact that she is #of beautiful, has she 
won her perilous way to greatness whereunto she 
was not born; and her success, of its very nature, 
has hardened, vulgarized her. 

She was elected a beauty—ah, that bitter past 
tense !—by so powerful a clique, had backers in 
places so high, that mothers the most watchful, 
wives the most circumspect, were forced to in- 
scribe her on their visiting list. ‘“ An outsider, a 
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photograph celebrity—the talk of the clubs—the 
Folly of the moment “—these, and other harder 
names, the members of her own sex who loved 
her not might bestow upon Lord Vauxhall’s In- 
vention. They could not, dared not, while her 
star was still in the ascendant, exclude her from 
their houses. 

From their houses—no. But is there any 
law, written or unwritten, forbidding a hostess to 
chill as she courtesies, to stab as she smiles ? 

Patricia may be forced to admit the Folly of 
the moment to her ballroom, yet will make that 
Folly feel, as only Patricias can, over what kind 
of volcano her satin-slippered plebeian feet trip 
so lightly. 

What exquisite slights, what finished, well- 
bred insults must not poor Beauty have submitted 
to from women, even before the slackening hom- 
age of men warned her that the hour of her 
downfall drew near! How bitterly and oft must 
she have counted up the gains, the losses, that 
celebrity had cost her! What visions must have 
darkened her pillow of the future, hourly becom- 
ing more certain, when the fiat of humiliation 
should have gone forth, and another Lord Vaux- 
hall have invented another Vivian, or another 
batch of Vivians—is not imitation the Nemesis 
of notoriety ?—for the admiration of the town ! 

Miss Vivash’s success, I repeat, of its very 
nature, has hardened, vulgarized her. It has done 
more, It has taken away every wholesome, sim- 
ple taste of life from her feverish palate. Lady 
Pamela Lawless, butterfly though she be, has a 
thousand ways, more or less wise, of massacring 
time. Lady Pamela is a good walker, a not un- 
intelligent observer of men and things, finds 
genuine pleasure in every kind of outdoor sport 
—even in the Kegelbahn! Lady Pamela, ere 
four-and-twenty hours go by, has settled down 
with perfect resignation to her fortaight’s dose 
of Schloss Egmont—and the society of Sir Chris- 
topher Marlowe. 

To poor Beauty all is barren from Dan to 
Beersheba; the world, in very truth, a doll stuffed 
with straw, save where the complexion, the slaves, 
the parasols, the bonnets of Vivian Vivash are 
concerned. 

She detests all that the country yields with a 
detestation worthy of Miss Kilmansegg. Her 
ankles are too weak for these horrible hilly walks 
that surround Schloss Egmont. The smell of 
the pine-forests is like a benzone-lamp, reminds 
her of cleaned gloves, of village tea-parties. She 
is convinced the sun, should she rashly venture 
in it, would bring on an apoplexy. During the 
season she was strong enough to waltz for four 
or five hours every night of her life; to pass her 
mornings on the historic walking gray, in the 
Row; to spend her afternoons in shopping or 


driving, to dine out seven consecutive days in 
each week, and generally attend all the races, 
four-in-hand meetings, Twickenham dinners, and 
garden-parties going. 

But, then, this was zz London / 

There is something really pathetic in the per- 
sistency with which her thoughts center on the 
London she has left, the London which, it would 
seem, continues to drive, dine, dance—to worship, 
even, at the shrine of new goddesses, in her ab- 
sence! 

“The whole Beauty question wants ventilat- 
ing,” Lady Pamela will tell her consolingly. 
“ See how much more fairly things are managed 
on the turf! Every new Beauty ought to be 
heavily handicapped (a committee of dowagers 
might decide upon the penalties and allowances), 
and a first favorite, when her day is over, be 
provided for by act of Parliament.” 

“A first favorite had better be pensioned off 
at the end of one season.” Thus Vivian, with a 
bitter laugh. “Three months is long enough 
for such a reign. I ought to have had small- 
pox, or have died, or married, a twelvemonth 
ago.” 

“You would, in that case, have possessed ex~ 
actly a twelvemonth’s less bracelets, my dear,” 
answers Lady Pamela calmly. 

Bracelets! Listening to the two friends, as 
they discuss this ever-fresh theme, one would 
think that human life, with all its complex mea- 
sure of joy and pain, could be computed by jew- 
elry. 

Ovid, wise with the wisdom of his generation, 
remarks that certain Roman ladies had birthdays 
as often as it suited them. Martial, in an epi- 
gram, reproaches Silva with celebrating eight of 
these festivities yearly. A modern London beauty, 
in the matter of presents, if in nothing else, throws 
the ladies of old Rome into the shade. Quite 
coolly, Jeanne and Mamselle Ange listening, will 
Vivian talk of the diamond ring sent her by Prince 
This, or the pearl and ruby bracelet presented to 
her by the Duke of That. Her horse, her riding- 
habit, the opera-tickets, the yachting tours of 
Lady Pamela and herself, have been obtained 
free of cost. ‘“ Doubtful,” so the Beauty play- 
fully declares, “if we have paid our own grocers’ 
bills.” As for Mr. Chodd—his gifts, not re- 
turned, it would seem, at the rupture ox the en- 
gagement, must have been legion. Trinkets, 
silks, laces, all the costliest items in Vivian’s pos- 
session are spoken of as Samuel’s choice, Sam- 
uel’s fairing, dear good Samuel's latest peace- 
offering, #.s.w. If he was thus amenable to 
reason as a suitor, what might not consistently 
have been hoped from Mr. Chodd as a husband! 

The loss of her quondam lover occasions 
Vivian more fond regret than a surface observer 
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might give her credit for. On the third morning 
after the London visitors’ arrival, Jeanne, stop- 
ping before the open door of the improvised 
“boudoir,” discovers poor Beauty in tears; such 
innocuous tears as may on occasion give safe re- 
lief to temper, yet not endanger one’s eyelashes 
or mar one’s complexion. It is an art, a science 
in itself, this knowing how and when to weep. 

Everything in the outdoor world is joyous to- 
day. A brisk north wind, with a refreshing sense 
of coming autumn in its breath, stirs among the 
forests; the sun shines with godlike fervor on 
the distant Blauen tops; he shines, with purple 
sweetness, in the hearts of Mamselle Ange’s 
roses, The burn trills out a never-ending song 
without words as it runs onward, onward, over 
its bed of moss and stone, toward the Rhine. 

But all is tuneless, sunless, to Beauty. She 
sits at her writing-table—in a morning-wrapper 
all too ravishing to be described by this homely 
historian—a jeweled pen (whose gift? Jeanne 
wonders) between her fingers, a monogrammed 
sheet of note-paper outspread before her. All is 
tuneless, sunless, to Miss Vivash. The post has 
brought her the weekly socials, once the har- 
bingers, the bulwarks of her reputation, and Viv- 
ian sees the world through smoke-colored spec- 
tacles, 

A new Beauty has been invented. Hence 
these tears! “ Metistophiles,” “The Star and 
Garter Gazette,” and other such chameleon-like 
journals of society sing pans in the new Beau- 
ty’s favor. What antidote can be offered by 
July sunshine, by forest, stream, or garden, to 
shaft so poisoned as this ? 

“It is monstrous, the work of a cabal,’’ Miss 
Vivash exclaims, inviting Jeanne, by a glance, to 
enter, and pushing aside her writing materials 
with irritation. “And to think that I should 
have been betrayed by this turncoat, time-serving 
‘Metistophiles !’" taking up a paper from the 
heap that lies beside her. “One, two, three— 
yes, I have had three copies sent me by different 
dear, good-natured friends, afraid, each of them, 
lest the vile scandal should not reach me fast 
enough. A new Beauty, indeed! As if Beau- 
ties, like mushrooms, could spring’ up in a 
night!” 

She turns the pages impatiently; then, in a 
voice that quivers with genuine feeling, begins to 
read the vile scandal aloud. It is a panegyric, 
foreign to this story, upon some freshly imported 
dark-eyed American, “ The Boston Rose,” whose 
charms and whose millinery have been the de- 
light of Goodwood. Every detail respecting the 
lady’s dress, manner, speech, and luncheon is 
given with delightful outspokenness; indeed, lit- 
tle Jeanne, in her ignorance, can scarce decide 
whether the racehorses, the jockeys, the three- 
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card men, or the reigning beauties are the most 
familiarly criticised. The Rose's parasol was 
expressly manufactured for her use in Lyons— 
its device, knots of her emblematic flower, with 
the initials B, R. on a white-moiré ground. Her 
bouquet was presented to her, with exquisite 
grace, on the course, by Lord Vauxhall. No less 
a personage than his Serene Transparency, 
Prince Ludwig of Szczakowa, was plateholder 
while the Beauty picked her chicken-bones and 
consumed her lobster-salad. 

“ Although mobbed at every turn,” concludes 
the paragraph, “the roughs crying ‘ That’s her! 
that’s her!’ royalty eying her through opera- 
glasses, a jealous herd of mothers and daughters 
criticising her every movement as she walked 
down the course upon her husband’s arm, the 
Boston Rose wore her honors with the quict un- 
consciousness that already distinguishes her. 
Enthusiastic artists and poets declare that such 
a nose and lips have never before been seen out 
of marble. In sober prose we may state that no 
such living goddess, ‘ripe and real, worth all the 
beauties of your stone ideal,’ has graced Good- 
wood during the past dozen years, at least.” 

“Jt is written by their own sub-editor,” cries 
Vivian, throwing the paper from her with dis- 
gust. ‘It is the work of Stokes! Could I mis- 
take his style? Did Stokes not give me scores 
of such notices, did he not give me a leader eve- 
ry second week, until I refused to get him an in- 
vitation to Strawberry House? ‘No such god- 
dess seen at Goodwood for a dozen years!’ And 
only last July—twelve short months ago—” 

She turns abruptly to the glass ; she analyzes 
the reflection it gives her back. Alas! and at 
this moment lines are on her forehead, hardness 
is round her lips. It takes no great stretch of 
prophetic vision to predict what Vivian Vivash 
will be in half another decade. 

“I am not growing old,” so she cries harshly, 
and more as though she apostrophized Fate than 
addressed her companion. ‘I have not changed 
—'tis impossible I should have changed, and me 
not eight-and-twenty yet!” 

Be not over-critical, reader! Can you expect 
the most beautiful woman the world has seen for 
four hundred years to be grammatical ? 

“ And this notice in ‘ The Starand Garter’!” 
taking up another paper, out of whose sheets 
drops a lithographed sketch—a_short-lipped, 
high-nosed, drooping-shouldered gem of the 
aristocracy. “ To think that a miserable penny- 
a-liner, a man whom we used to have to dinner 
out of pity, dares, because I am alone and un- 
protected, to write of me like this !— 

“<The success of our deposed queen was, 
from first to last, a success of esteem. Thanks 
to a smile, a pair of shoulders, a friendly artist, 
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and a momentary stagnation in the beauty mart, 
she awoke one morning, like Lord Byron, to find 
herself famous. That the descent of the stick 
has been quick as the uprising of the rocket can 
surprise no one. The whilom divinity of our 
smoking-rooms, the V. V. of our breast-pins and 
pipe-bowls, had not, in plain English, and as the 
intelligent foceigner told us from the first, a fea- 
ture in her face.’ 

“And I wish that I were dead—no, I wish 
Lord Vauxhall were dead, here at my feet!” The 
light that lies in Beauty's eyes is not a pleasant 
one. ‘But for him and his Twickenham din- 
ners—dinners given to ladies of position to-day, 
to Mademoiselle Sara, from the circus, to-mor- 
row—I should not have angered the one man 
who loved me.” 

A look of real emotion sweeps across Vivian's 
face. Wound the vanity of a woman of her mold, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, she will unaffectedly 
believe ‘tis her heart that suffers, 

“,.. T should be rich, I should have the 
world on my side still. During a season and a 
half, who dared leave me out of anything? 1 
went to all the ambassadors’ houses, I used to 
sit next the prime minister at dinner. If mem- 
bers of reigning families came to London on a 
visit, I was asked to meet them. My name ap- 
peared, as a matter of course, at the concerts 
and garden parties—and when the Court went 
in mourning I wore black. If I had married— 
yes, if I had married even a shoddy Meccenas” 
—let us not ask how Beauty pronounces the 
word !—“I should be in high places at this mo- 
ment. The American creature is married. To 
get on in such a horrid, intriguing world, a poor 
helpless woman wants a protector, Thank Heaven, 
Jeanne,” this with trenchant bitterness, “that you 
are out of reach of temptation. Thank Heaven, 
on bended knee, for your homely looks. There 
was a time,” moans Beauty, ‘when I thought I 
would rather die than be ugly—yes, and I have 
said so openly, no matter what fine ladies with 
plain faces were listening. Ihad best change my 
opinions now. ‘To be dowdy and virtuous, to 
have this hideous Black Forest for a background, 
to count the spoons, to chronicle the small beer 
of Schloss Egmont will be my fate, I doubt not, 
and I—oh, I shall have to bear it, yet neither 
commit murder nor suicide, if I can!” 

And motioning to Jeanne to quit her, Miss 
Vivash, with a dreary yawn, returns to her letter- 
writing. Without betrayal of confidence, may 
we not glance across her shoulder and read? 


““ScHLoss EGMONT IN BADEN, 
“MY VERY DEAREST PRINCESS: All that 
you told me of your old home falls short of the 
mark. Schloss Egmont is simply too charming. 


Till now I never knew how little I care for the 
dingy parks, the hot and glaring streets of Lon- 
don. The forests are pretty to a degree, exactly 
the fashionable shade of deep bluish green that 
is so becoming—you must remember /Ae dress J 
wore at Lady Flora Walgrave’s breakfast? At 
present I have not got beyond the dear romantic 
old garden. The fish-ponds, and juniper-hedges, 
and things do make one feel sod da Watteau! 
It seems a sin to have no aspirant R. A., brush 
in hand, to paint one, Yesterday I took after- 
noon tea, merely from artistic sentiment, beside 
a broken dial on the western terrace, and con- 
soled my solitude by thinking how often you and 
Count Paul must have p/ayed there when you 
were children. J wore an enchanting tea gown 
of printed washing silk, on a cream ground over 
blue, the silk made e2 sacgue, with cascade of 
Auvergne lace, folds of Indian muslin (fitting the 
figure exquisitely), and a cap the same shade, of 
Pompadour satin, It seems to me, though I have 
only seen your brother with the eyes of the sf:77¢, 
that I know him better than any of the throng I 
used to dance and ride with in London. How 
much more really flattering is his delicate homage 
than all the noisy fulsome praises of the crowd! 
—But you must promise never to betray me— 
never to let him suspect that I wrote thus! Alas! 
I am too romantic, it is the fault of my character, 
If my Aeart had been worldly, I should be ina 
very different position at this moment, as you 
know. 

“Mamselle Ange, the housekeeper, a quite 
too delicious old oddity, received a telegram from 
Count Paul this morning, and we are to expect 
his coming next Saturday. Lady Pamela and 
Sir Christopher wish to get up theatricals for the 
evening of his arrival, and I have been persuaded 
into saying yes. Had my taste been consulted, 
I would far sooner have met for the first time in 
the delightful quietness of the country, the bud- 
ding woods around, the primroses blossoming, 
the song of the nightingale, or of whatever bird 
it is that sings at this season of the year, over- 
head! But poor dear Pamela is as frivolous as 
ever, and Sir Christopher— 

“ Ah, my friend, conscience, I confess, pricks 
me sorely when I look at Sir Christopher Mar- 
lowe, and think what manner of man he might 
have become had Fate been kinder to him. But 
“tis folly to remember.’ Sir Christopher has an 
ancient name, an unincumbered estate, and I am 
a lowly born country girl, raised by accident (as 
some one says, ‘Can you help being perfectly 
beautiful any more than being perfectly clever, 
ora perfect fool ?’) out of the ranks. Yes, dearest 
Salome, though the great ones of the earth have 
taken me up, I never forget my station, or theirs. 
But I have A Heart! Any woman who marries 
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without love, according to my code, commits a 
crime. And so Sir Christopher knows that I am 
unchangeable, and tries to pretend, poor thing, 
that he is consoled. Sometimes the fear haunts 
me that he will turn desperate—at a certain mis- 
erable time, don't you remember hearing how 
wildly he played at loo and baccarat ?—and 
marry Lady Pamela Lawless. Heaven forbid it! 
Although I can give nothing warmer, the poor 
little fellow has all my friendship, and I would 
not see a man I care for marry a milliner’s block. 
A milliner's block, too, without beauty, though 
no one living underrates pink and white charms, 
and worships intellect more than me. 

“As I have spoken of theatricals, you will ask 
about our dramatts persone. Oh, what a falling 
off is here—and when one remembers my success 
with Lady Clearwell's Incomparables, every place 
gone three weeks beforehand, and stalls got for 
the Portuguese princes only through the very 
highest influence! But I have drunk the Cup of 
Eclat to the dregs—my ambition now is a fire- 
side, domestic joy, affection—and I rate such 
vanities at their true worth. Ja ¢réds chére, we 
have got, in addition to the three chief actors that 
you know, the housekeeper’s adopted daughter, 
little Jeanne. The child is plain to piquancy; 
her lank locks, lean cheeks, and ‘intense’ expres- 
sion would fit her for a model in the art school 
of ugliness, We have also got—tell it not in 
Gath, whisper it not in May Fair—a certain Herr 
Wolfgang, Jeanne’s arithmetic master, to take 
the part of jeune premzer. The poor man is 
awkward and uncomfortable, as might be ex- 
pected from a person in his position; still, as he 
can speak English decently, one was obliged to 
enlist him or give up the idea of theatricals. You 
can imagine, with what you used to call my Ja- 
trictan proclivities, that Herr Wolfgang's soci- 
ety must berathera trialtome. However, I think 
nothing of myself. All I wish isto insure a bril- 
liant home-coming to the brother of my friend. 

“T gather from Mamselle Ange’s talk that 
Count Paul’s tastes are admirably simple. In 
his boyhood he met with some romantic adven- 
ture, it seems, that for years has made him shun 
the world, (Like the hero in that talented novel 
we read together, don’t you remember, the free- 
thinking Life Guardsman, with fifty thousand a 
year, and blonde whiskers, who took to wander- 
ing about Europe, the curse of Cain on his brow, 
and singing Anacreontic songs in the cafés /) 
Oh, are not these tastes mine? <A country life, 
a moderate fortune, enough and only enough of 
London to give zest to the remaining five months 
of the year! One's friends about one, a little 
quiet yachting, perhaps, in autumn—ah, dearest 
friend, will these placid delights of existence ever 
be mine, or— 
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“T send a thousand diplomatic good wishes 
to ce cher Priénce,and I am my Salome’s de- 
votedly attached—VIVIAN.” 


“ Have you heard of this American parvenue, 
whom the newspapers are absurdly trying to 
write into celebrity? I saw her at the Opera 
before I teft town, a little lean doll, with wide- 
open, foolish eyes, the manners of a schoolgirl, 
and a husband who, they say, is a first-rate pis- 
tol-shot, and will not allow his wife’s photograph 
to be sold in the shops. My dear, she can come 
to no good, These barbarous marital virtues 
might do in California—do for one of the heroes 
in Bret Harte’s novels. They will never pave 
the way to success in nineteenth-century Lon- 


don.” 
a 


CHAPTER XII. 


FIRST REHEARSALS, 


PAUL VON EGMONT'S return is fixed for Sat- 
urday. The actors have five days yet before 
them for the erection of their stage, for the or- 
ganization of their footlights, for their scenery, 
properties, programmes, rehearsals, and quarrels. 

Quarrels ?. Who that takes a part in amateur 
theatricals but must echo the sentiments of 
quaint old proverb-writer Le Clerq ? “ J’adore 
les proverbes.” So he makes one of his own 
stage personages declare. “C’est la plus belle 
invention. C’est la source de mille tracassaries. 
Aussitét qu’on les introduit dans une maison on 
est assuré de jouir de toutes les divisions, de toutes 
les zizanies, les médisances, les calomnies, qui 
régnent ordinairement parmi les acteurs de pro- 
fession.” 

“Unless the cast is revised, I owe it to my 
own self-respect to withdraw from the piece,” 
says Miss Vivash, with uplifted profile. “My 
recollections of dearest Blanche Plantagenet, of 
Lord William Frederick de Vesey—such high 
breeding, such talent—” 

“Unless I may stick to Cesario, I act nothing,” 
cries Lady Pamela, stoutly determined. ‘I have 
ordered my Hessians to be sent over from Lon- 
don, and unless I can bring them in, like Mr. 
Crummler’s pump, I strike.” 

“Ladies,” interposes Ange, in despair, “ re- 
member my larder ! self-respect, high breeding, 
Hessians! I have ordered twenty pair of chick- 
ens from France, I have ordered pies from Stras- 
burg, and salmon from Geneva. And there is 
thunder in the air!” 

“ Pity the sorrows of a grand chamberlain,” 
chimes in Sir Christopher Marlowe tragically 
—‘a grand chamberlain in a yellow-flowered 
waistcoat, an ill-fitting periwig, an ermine-lined 
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cloak, and knickerbockers of the period. This 
is my attire. My histrionic genius will be dis- 
played in making fourteen profound salutations, 
in announcing everybody into everybody else's 
presence, and in generally tripping myself up on 
my own sword, from the rising of the curtain 
until its fall. If I might exchange—” 

“No further exchanges are possible,” says 
Miss Vivash coldly. “ As dear Lady Pamela 
inclines so strongly toward hose and doublet, I 
suppose she must have her way. Such things 
are matters of taste. You, Sir Christopher, would 
be too incongruous as the Count Leoni—” 

“ But congruous, exceedingly, in the yellow- 
flowered waistcoat and ill-fitting periwig of the 
Grand Chamberlain! Mein Herr” (and Sir Chris- 
topher turns to Wolfgang), “I wish you joy of 
the part assigned to you to enact. You are to 
make love, sir, in quick succession to the Duchess 
of Carrara (as played by Miss Vivash) and to 
her Maid of Honor (as played by Fraulein Jeanne), 
You are to be gallant, jealous, ferocious, and ir- 
reproachably matrimonial in a breath. You are 
also to wear a cherry-colored doublet, unearthed 
from the depths of Mamselle Ange’s lumber- 
room, white boots, a Baden militiaman’s sword, 
a plume, and tights. Receive my best wishes,” 

The evening of the first set rehearsal has ar- 
rived. A stage, at once cumbrous and creaky, 
after the manner of German carpenter's work, 
has been put up in the state dining-room ; foot- 
lights are burning and going out at uncertain 
intervals; properties have been hastily got to- 
gether; a scene, anachronistic as to date and 
country, has been brought down from the Fiirs- 
tenzimmer ; and all the members of the corps 
are quarreling with true theatrical warmth and 
spirit over their 7é/es. The master, who as yet 
has not heard a word of the play, is to be allowed 
to read his part. Miss Vivash undertakes the 
functions of stage-manager and prompter. Ange 
—sore perplexed as to the likely effect of thun- 
der on poultry and Strasburg pies, hot, dishev- 
eled from superintendence of the village carpen- 
ters, sits away in the darkest corner of the sa//e, 
doing audience. 

“If you would like to put yourself entirely in 
my hands, Mr. Wolfgang?” suggests the Beauty, 
in dulcet tones. “I have acted twice in this 
piece with Lady Clearwell’s Incomparables, Lord 
William Frederick taking Leoni. I know how 
every word, every look of the impassioned lover 
{poor dear Lord William Frederick !) should be 
rendered. Will you consent?" 

“Will you consent to be troubled with such 
a pupil?” Wolfgang answers, moving instantly 
to her side. ‘I have no dramatic genius at the 
best of times. I am not sure of getting out a 
single B or P correctly,” 


“Oh, we will make allowance for deficien- 
cies!” she interrupts. ‘“ Of course, in such a 
position as yours, it is not likely you should have 
seen any first-class acting, but you will be on the 
scene with me nearly all the time, and with my 
abilities, as Lady Clearwell says, I can pull the 
greatest stick in the world through.” Tact, it 
may be remarked, is scarcely one of Vivian Vi- 
vash’s characteristics. ‘Now, if every one is 
ready, we may as well begin.—Sir Christopher, 
you enter from C. to L.” 

“ Wondering which of the seven cardinal sins 
I have committed, and swearing by every hair in 
my reverend beard—Garrick himself could make 
nothing of such a character,” breaks forth Sir 
Christopher, with more energy than it is his 
custom to show on any subject. “If you are 
bent on comedy, Miss Vivash, why not choose 
something all the world knows? There is ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ I will undertake to give 
you Tony Lumpkin, down to the ground, and—” 

“«She Stoops to Conquer’ requires half a 
dozen set scenes. We have one—if you can call 
itone! ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ requires six- 
teen performers, The Schloss Egmont Incapa- 
bles (I hope you admire the title I have found 
for our company, Mr. Wolfgang ?)—the Schloss 
Egmont Incapables muster five—if you can call 
them five.” 

“Then have a farce, something that shall 
make the gods laugh, even though they do not 
know a word of English—' Betsy Baker,’ or 
‘Poor Pillicoddy.’ We have about the right num- 
ber, it seems, for ‘ Poor Pillicoddy,’ and I will 
take Sarah Blunt. There is not a professional 
in London can act a servant-girl better than I, 
and our friend Wolfgang will give us Pillicoddy 
Germanized.” 

“With the part of Anastasia Pillicoddy for 
myself. You are exceedingly appieciative, Sir 
Christopher! Will Miss Dempster’s talents or 
those of Lady Pamela be best adapted for the 
colossal mariner, Captain O’Scuttle.” 

“Can Captain O’Scuttle wear Hessian boots?” 
cries Lady Pamela. “I am unburdened by false 
pride. I will take any character in the English 
drama which will enable me to bring in my 
boots.” 

“Then take the Grand Chamberlain,” says 
Sir Christopher promptly. ‘“ Wear your Hes- 
sians, spurs and all, Lady Pamela, and let me be 
the Maid of Honor's lover.—Miss Dempster, you 
consent to the transfer?” 

“Tt would be a vast deal simpler to give up 
the idea of acting,” says Miss Vivash, with a 
movement of impatience. ‘Even in this be- 
nighted country I don't choose that people should 
connect my name with a failure.” 

“You should have settled these disputes 
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among yourselves, earlier,” cries Ange, in a 
choked voice. ‘ Only this morning I might have 
counter-ordered my supper. Twenty pair of 
chickens, Strasburg pies, salmon—and thunder 
in the air!” 

“Suppose we go through the rehearsal first, 
and discuss our demerits afterward,” suggests 
Wolfgang, in his tone of quiet mastery—a tone 
to which Vivian herself unconsciously yields. 
“ The Chamberlain,” consulting the book as he 
speaks, “enters first, and to him Count Leoni. 
Some one tell me the plot in three words, that I 
may know what ground the Count Leoni stands 
upon.” 

“Plot !” repeats Sir Christopher, with a groan. 
“ Asif our splendid play possessed one! I have 
read it six times, I have learned my part—Lady 
Pamela, rather, has drilled my part into me—and 
I know less what the whole thing is about than I 
did at starting. In the first place, the Count 
Leoni is not the Count Leoni at all.” 

“That is wrong,” exclaims Ange, glad of an 
occasion to ventilate her temper at the master’s 
expense. “Give me a man, Mr. Wolfgang, who 
is what he seems. I am no friend of conceal- 
ments and disguises,” 

Under pretext of approaching a lamp, Mr. 
Wolfgang moves somewhat aside. He bends 
his face down, as if engaged in conning his part, 
and replies not. 

“T honor your sentiments, Mamselle Ange,” 
remarks Sir Christopher. “ But I go a great deal 
further. I say, give me the man who does not 
need the same pair of lips to refuse him twice. 
This wretched Count, who is no count, gets 
snubbed by every woman in the piece.” 

(“ The part will suit me, after all,” says Wolf- 
gang in parenthesis, and without looking round.) 

“Is rejected by the Duchess, Miss Vivash, 
flirted with, furiously, by the Maid of Honor, 
Fraulein Jeanne, and in the end is poor creature 
enough—” 

“The story tells itself, without annotation, 
Sir Christopher,” cries Vivian, her color heighten- 
ing.—* Mr. Wolfgang, you are this poor creature, 
this Prince Louis of Savoy, who, disguised as his 
own envoy, solicits the hand of the Duchess 
Olympia. Let the rehearsal proceed.” 

The rehearsal proceeds: more smoothly than 
might have been hoped for, after prelude so 
stormy. Whatever the worth of the comedy, as 
art, it is not ill suited to the powers of the “ Eg- 
mont Incapables.” Vivian has been taught to 
act by the best professional instructors in Lon- 
don—I should rather say, has been taught to 
walk “ stagily ” before footlights, to pose in 
“stagey”’ attitudes, to talk in a “stagey” voice: 
the ar¢ of acting is unteachable. Lady Pamela, 
as an amateur, is above mediocrity, In the char- 
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acter of the Maid of Honor there is ample scope 
for Jeanne to display grace, liveliness, and a cer- 
tain sly, girlish malice that is not without its 
charm. 

At the first telling scene in the play, the in- 
terview between Olympia’s lover and the mis- 
chievous Maid of Honor, even Mamselle Ange 
applauds. 

Gtulia, Take my word for it, the Prince of 
Savoy has had a very lucky escape from the 
Duchess of Carrara, 

Leont, You amaze me, madame. 
way ? 

Giulia, She is as capricious as forty duchess- 
es and five hundred maids of honor. 

Leont. A very venial fault. 

Giulia, She is haughty. 

Leonz. A duchess should be so. 

Grulia. Recklessly profuse of expenditure. 

Leont. Her rank may demand it. 

Grtulia, Of boundless extravagance, 

Leont, Her means may warrant it, 

Giulia. Inordinately given to pleasure. 

Leon?. The taste is not uncommon. 

Giulia. And to conclude, she loves some one 
else. 

Leont. Ah, now you have me at fault. 
of Savoy could accept no second love, 

Wolfgang pronounces these words with sig~ 
nificance; he looks hard across the stage at Miss 
Vivash. 

Accept no second love! A man who should 
win Beauty's shipwrecked heart must be con- 
tent to take it with unquestioning faith, content 
to take it in such shattered, dilapidated condition 
as it came to him. Second, fifth, tenth—who 
shall reckon the experiences that poor heart has 
gone through since the day when Lord Vauxhall 
first launched his troxvazile, without compass, 
without anchor, among the perilous shoals and 
quicksands of London life ? 

“Second love!” exclaims Lady Pamela Law- 
less, with her airy laugh. “Vivian, my dear, 
fancy you or me going back to such preadamite 
matters as our second loves.” 

“ My first love is the only one to which I have 
been constant,” says Miss Vivash, unconsciously 
sincere. “ By the time I was seven years old, I 
knew my looking-glass was my best friend, and 
I fell in love with what I saw there. I shall re- 
main faithful to that attachment till I die.” 

“ Bravissima!” cries Sir Christopher, applaud- 
ing on his finger-tips. “If it were not for shock- 
ing Mamselle Ange, we would imagine ourselves 
to be in the Palace of Truth, get up a game of 
‘Confessions,’ Miss Vivash enacting the penitent- 
in-chief. It would be more piquant than the 
wickedest play ever written in any language.” 

The rehearsal has to be thrice repeated. The 
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master acquits himself creditably, 2's and F's 
notwithstanding; but Vivian is a severe critic, 
and professes herself still unsatisfied. Mr. Wolf- 
gang’s points are not those with which Lord 
William Frederick brought down the plaudits 
of the house at Brighton. Mr. Wolfgang does 
not show tenderness enough as the lover of the 
Duchess, he throws altogether unnecessary ardor 
into his passing flirtation with the Maid of Honor. 
Especially does his rendering of one little scene 
go against her critical judgment. Looking after 
Giulia as she quits the stage, Leoni is made to 
exclaim : 

“ At last, then, I obtain what I have sickened 
for so long—woman’s love, without the alloy of 
woman’s vanity and self-interest. I am loved 
for myself, not for my—” 

“Oh dear, no, Mr. Wolfgang, this kind of 
thing will never do,” interrupts Vivian sharply. 
“You misunderstand the whole drift of the sit- 
uation. Leoni is thinking of Olympia, only of 
Olympia.” 

“But he has that moment besought Giulia, 
passionately, to marry him,” suggests the master. 

“In a fit of mistaken jealousy, not caring 
whether the girl answers yes or no. His man- 
ner to her must be supremely indifferent—Lord 
William Frederick acted it so deliciously that 
dearest Blanche Plantagenet was just the least 
bit in the world piqued—his eyes must follow 
her coldly as she leaves the scene.” 

“Ach, soh! That will want study indeed.— 
Little Jeanne,” says Wolfgang kindly, and hold- 
ing out his hand to his pupil, “come hither. 
This ‘looking cold’ is a part that will, indeed, 
need practice.” 

For a moment there is dead silence. Wolf- 
gang’s expression of face, the familiar “little 
Jeanne,” the change from the half-deferential, 
half-bantering manner in which he has been 
receiving Vivian's instructions, take every one 
present aback. 

Vivian herself is the first to speak. 

“Tf an amateur performance is to have a 
chance of success, there should be, not half a 
dozen, but half a hundred rehearsals, Every 
point, as Lady Clearwell says, ought to be la- 
bored at, stippled up like a miniature. ‘The Maid 
of Honor’ may not be brilliantly witty!” 

“ Brilliantly witty!" echoes Sir Christopher, 
with gloomy emphasis. 

“But I have never known it fail of success 
when I have taken the part of Olympia.” A 
Master memory used to keep score of the num- 
ber of times the heroine fainted throughout a 
fashionable novel. Could any mind reckon up 
the “I's " that occur during one half-hour of Viv- 
ian Vivash’s conversation? “All I ask is— 
that I should be decently supported. I must 


coach you all, separately and individually, in your 
parts. Now, if Mr. Wolfgang”—she gives a 
side-glance, then looks down—“ if Mr. Wolfgang 
could run over to Schloss Egmont for an hour 
or so every forenoon, not exactly for general re- 
hearsal, but just to polish up the scenes of love 
and jealousy, in which Leoni and the Duchess 
appear alone?” 

What answer but one can Wolfgang, a man 
in nowise lifted to heroic heights above vanity, 
return to such an appeal? He will run over to 
Schloss Egmont to-morrow, will hold himself in 
readiness at all hours of the day between this 
and Saturday, if such be Miss Vivash’s com- 
mands. 

“And your pupils in Freiburg,” cries Ange, 
looking up with a queer expression from her cor- 
ner— those excellent, studious lads you have so 
often told us about, to whom work means work, 
and Euclid, Euclid. What is to become of the 
pupils’ mathematics while the master is junket- 
ting and play-acting about the country?” 

“The pupils need rest,” says Wolfgang 
gravely. ‘“ Overwork is sapping their intellectual 
strength. I shall give my excellent, studious lads 
a holiday until the morrow of Paul von Egmont's 
return.” 

“The studious lads, and their mathematics, 
too, seem to be of an elastic nature,” retorts 
Ange dryly. 


—— 


CHAPTER XIIL 
LORD VAUXHALL’S INVENTION, 


WOLFGANG keeps his word. The scenes of 
love and jealousy are as conscientiously labored 
at as though the great Lady Clearwell were stage 
manageress, and everything augurs well for Viv- 
jan’s approaching triumph. 

Laces, satins, paste brilliants, Hessian boots, 
are on their road from London; pink satin play- 
bills, with Vivian Vivash’s name preéminent in 
big capitals, are ordered from Baden; notes of 
acceptances, yes, even from their Serene Trans- 
parencies at the Residenz, pour hourly in. Mam- 
selle Ange, over head and ears in the preparation 
of calves’-feet jelly, English plum-cakes, and Ger- 
man zuckerbkherei—Mamselle Ange, more con- 
fused of thought, more uncertain of temper than 
usual, declares that a new reign of folly and ruin 
is being inaugurated at Schloss Egmont, From 
father to son, the Von Egmonts have ruined them- 
selves after one fashion. It will be the same 
story now: the only difference that, with fast 
London notions, with a set of fast London prodi- 
gals to assist him, Paul's ruin is likely to come 
about at a somewhat quicker pace than that of 
his ancestors, 
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Everything augurs well for Vivian’s approach- 
ing triumph; but Vivian herself is bored well- 
nigh to extinction! When the English post is 
in, when the late breakfast is dawdled through, 
when Wolfgang has received his daily dose of 
poison from the flattering, cold eyes of his pre- 
ceptress, how, in very truth, should poor Beauty 
eccupy herself? After Paul von Egmont’s re- 
turn, things may be better. Von Egmont, so 
she will say pleasantly to Jeanne and Mamselle 
Ange, between her yawns, will, at least, be Az- 
man. He will have subjects of conversation (by 
“conversation” Vivian means the gossip of the 
clubs, the last scandal of the turf, or of the law- 
courts), and he will have taste—to appreciate 
Miss Vivian Vivash’s charms! 

Meanwhile there are endless hours still to be 
slaughtered before his arrival—in this July prime, 
this perfect weather; no fleck of cloud, from 
dawn to even, on heaven’s blue face; every 
black aisle of the forest warm with piny fra- 
grance; the distant mountains steeped, from pin- 
nacle to base, in sunshine !—endless hours of 
the too transient Schwarzwald summer to be 
slaughtered, not delighted in. Are there no Big 
Houses in the neighborhood, no resident fami- 
lies, no mortal means that shall rescue one from 
Schloss Egmont and from the vacuum of one's 
own thoughts? Is there nothing profitabler to 
listen to than the soughing of the fir-boughs, the 
fall of the wood-cutter’s axe, the cadence of the 
little burn as. it runs on for ever through the 
drowsy, carnation-scented Schloss gardens to the 
Rhine? 

Providentially, at a late hour on Wednesday, 
a passing chance of self-escape presents itself. 
Mamselle Ange’s errand-maiden, toughest, most 
weather-beaten of Ariels, the carrier, news-bear- 
er, hucksterer, and general diplomatist and emis- 
sary of the district, brings word that an afternoon 
féte, with concert and dancing, is to take place 
at Badenweiler to-morrow, Thursday. A special 
train will Jeave St. Ulrich at four, returning be- 
fore midnight ; carriages will be in waiting to 
convey the sommer frischlers from Miilheim 
Station to Badenweiler; and five marks a head, 
so cheap is pleasure in the Fatherland, will cover 
the expenses, entrance-tickets included, of the 
day. 

“Let us have our five marks’ worth, by all 
means,” says Vivian, coming languidly to life at 
even this mildest prospect of dissipation. “I 
will enlighten the savage mind by wearing my 
Derby white, and ¢ke parasol. A pity the only 
hearts to break will be those of a few provincial 
Fraus and Frauleins,” 

It is characteristic of Miss Vivash that, in 
reckoning up the probable number of her slain, 
she ever gives precedence to the women who 


shall die for envy over the men who shall die fo! 
love. 

“And I,” cries Lady Pamela, “ will wear my 
pocket-handkerchiefs.—Oh, you may open those 
eyes of yours, little Jeanne!—I have a dress o: 
spotted blue handkerchiefs, sewed together, anc 
look charming in it. I wore my handkerchief: 
at Ascot, and was called by my enemies a sym- 
phony in spots, and by my friends the ugliest 
woman in the ugliest dress on the course. You 
will see if I do not make the Badenweiler nota- 
bilities wake up a little.” 

“If we could only organize a party,” sighs 
Vivian, looking hard at her own fair, discontented 
face in the glass. Schloss Egmont is rather worse 
off than most German country-houses for mirrors, 
yet it would seem that the Beauty never sits, 
stands, or leans, save at some angle from which 
she can contemplate the reflection of her own 
charms. “Sir Christopher, 1 suppose, /oujours 
Sir Christopher, and the inevitable Wolfgang 
must be the limit of our ambition. If we could 
only run across some chance man of one’s own 
set, some civilized being, at least, to tell the peo- 
ple who one zs /” 

“Why not advertise?” suggests Lady Pa- 
mela. ‘“ Mamselle Ange assures me that every- 
thing—from barrels of herrings and betrothals 
up to challenges and Beethoven concerts—is ad- 
vertised in the St. Ulrich newspaper. It would 
be a cheap short-cut to celebrity. ‘A noted 
London Beauty, attended by foil and friends, is 
positively engaged to appear at the Badenweiler 
Jétes. The Beauty will wear the genuine dress 
and parasol, a little the worse for wear, that ob- 
tained so startling a success at the last Derby. 
Foil in pocket-handkerchiefs, Show-hours from 
four till eleven. OBSERVE! No extra charge 
made on admission-tickets.’ ” 

“Would it not be excellent?” cries Vivian, 
unsuspicious of irony. ‘“ Would it not wring the 
provincial female breast with envy?” Lacking 
all natural sense of humor, poor Beauty is self- 
absorbed (even when the sacred theme of her 
own charms is touched upon) to a degree that 
curiously deadens her perception of ridicule.— 
“ Jeanne, my dear,” turning with her accustomed 
frank contempt to the Ugly Duckling, “how do 
you propose to array yourself? In white muslin 
—oh, quite impossible. I am not afraid of rival- 
ry,” with her thin, cold laugh, “but I can not 
allow two shades of white in the same group.— 
Lady Pamela, advise Miss Dempster what toilet 
will best suit her complexion, and at the same 
time throw up my dress, and yours.” 

To bid little Jeanne relinquish white muslin 
is to bid her relinquish her confirmation frock, 
the one fresh dress her modestly-stocked ward- 
robe can furnish forth. ‘ Decide for me as you 
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like, Miss Vivash; I am quite familiar with the 
part of Cinderella,” she exclaims ruefully, “My 
only other clean frock is a pink print, washed out 
until there is not a trace of pattern left, and so 
much ” (measuring off a goodly distance on her 
arm) “ too short in the skirt.” 

“Delightful! The pink will be exactly the 
thing,” cries Vivian. ‘Cinderella married a 
prince in the end. Who shall say what may be 
in store for you? Wear the washed-qut print, 
my dear, and the coral beads as well. Pink and 
scarlet, for some complexions, go together charm- 
ingly.” 

Jeanne’s pillow, ere she sleeps, at night is wet 
with saltest tears! When next day comes, how- 
ever, when she stands beside the Derby white 
and the symphony in spots on the St. Ulrich rail- 
way-platform, she feels that there may be worse 
parts to play than that of Cinderella, more con- 
spicuous evils in the world than a washed-out 
print without a trace of pattern left, and a string 
of coral beads ! 

Lady Pamela’s appearance is, of course, frank- 
ly grotesque. You look at her with a sigh of pity 
for the generation in which such things are pos- 
sible; still, the spotted blue handkerchiefs are 
clean. Her attire may be the result of caprice, 
fashion, a wager, madness. Want of beauty 
may have impelled her, in default of legitimate 
admiration, to challenge men’s notice by a freak. 
Suill she is clean. But her companion... . 

No doubt when that training Indian silk first 
started for the Derby it was fresh as the delicate 
cream and rose-bloom of its wearer's complexion. 
Through what hard professional wear and tear, 
what theatre-going, what champagne suppers it 
has since passed, who shall say? It is fashioned 
with the long cuirass bodice Miss Vivash ordi- 
narily affects. The sleeves are slashed with gold, 
the skirts are so narrow that one calculates, with 
painful uncertainty, as to Beauty’s chance of sur- 
mounting the two-foot high step of a German 
railway-carriage. She wears an uplooped Rem- 
brandt hat over one ear, ruffles of lace (so yellow 
they might have belonged to Queen Elizabeth 
herself) around her throat and wrists, and ¢he 
parasol, a gorgeous, half-Japanese construction, 
with the monogram V. V. embroidered in gold 
and silver—now, alas! tarnished—on a white 
ground, What idle apprentice but took note of 
that parasol at the World's Fair; what idle ap- 
prentice but listened dutifully to the legend which 
gave that parasol interest ? 

The station-master and porters stare in official 
silence. The assembled crowd of pleasure-seek- 
ing St. Ulrichers stare also; not in silence. 
With fine, trenchant impartiality they criticise the 
Beauty's narrow, trailing skirts, Lady Pamela’s 
spotted pocket-handkerchiefs, the tall hat, close- 


cropped hair, square elbows, crutch, and bracelet 
of Sir Christopher. Relying on the strangers’ 
ignorance of German, they hazard plainest prac- 
tical guesses as to the social status, age, wealth, 
occupation, and morals of each member of the 
group. 

Hot with shame, Jeanne Dempster shrinks 
away from her party; she essays to hide herself 
among the crowd, If this be the effect produced 
by Hyde Park divinities in St. Ulrich, what sen- 
sation shall they not cause upon a larger scene, 
before a larger audience, at Badenweiler ? 

“Tell me what the popular mind thinks of 
us?” says Vivian, the moment they find them. 
selves within friendly shelter of the railway-car- 
riage. © Be amusing, with all your might, little 
Jeanne, and be candid. Translate, in detail, ev- 
ery compliment you have heard.” 

“The popular mind does not think much of 
us,” answers Jeanne sententiously. “ The popu- 
lar mind is uncertain whether we belong to a 
millinery establishment, a minor theatre, or a 
traveling circus from Leipsic Fair.” 

“ Thank Heaven the good souls think nothing 
worse!" cries Lady Pamela. “ The ferocious way 
in which one old lady eyed our charms made me 
really believe she was going to cry ‘ Police!’” 

“ They are a set of utter barbarians, of igno- 
rant, uncultivated boors,” remarks Miss Vivash, 
“There is not a shopboy in London but knows 
who one is—yes, and what sort of deference is 
due, too, to people of position.” 

And, Jeaning back in her place, Vivian folds 
her statuesque arms, and bestows looks of thun- 
der on the smiling landscape—every league a 
new picture of sun-tinted beauty—through which 
they travel. Vistas of primeval forest; villages 
where the stork builds in the quaint wood-spires; 
the alder-fringed river; the poplar avenues, 
stretching away toward purple Alsace—what 
does Vivian care for such sights as these !—Viv- 
ian, to whom our whole fair planet's crust is but 
a kind of filigree-work for the setting of dresses, 
bonnets, parasols, and whose higher ideas of 
landscape are comprised by Kensington Gardens 
when the band is playing, or the drive to Twick- 
enham ! 

The pleasure-seekers leave their train at Miil- 
heim. From thence a rickety, open shandry-dan, 
dignified, like everything which goes on four 
wheels throughout Germany, by the name of 
droschka, conveys them, through a succession of 
old-world hamlets, past rushing streams and busy 
saw-mills, to Badenweiler. Everywhere is the 
same sensation caused by London art-dress, by 
London beauty. Housewives rush forth, bare- 
armed, from kneading-pan or washing-tub, saw~ 
yers suspend their sawing, children their play; 
all stare with startled bovine wonder (like Eng- 
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lish rustics before a hurdy-gurdy and white mice) 
at the strangers as they pass, 

“We should have done better to advertise 
and placard,” says Lady Pamela, when they find 
themselves, by this time with an attendant crowd, 
in the straggling mountain-lane that leads up 
from Badenweiler proper to the Kursaal. ‘The 
masses must be educated before they can appre- 
ciate the Zsthetic.—Janet, child, I don't know, 
all things considered, that I would mind chang- 
ing dresses with you for the remainder of the 
day.” 

Sir Christopher looks, gravely admiring, at 
Jeanne's plain cotton frock, at her broad-brimmed 
peasant’s hat. 

“Miss Dempster’s dress is idyllic,” he re- 
marks, with his little air of drZeffante conviction. 
“Gainsborough would have been glad of her, 
just as she stands, as a model.” 

“Washed-out prints, cobbler-made shoes, 
coral necklace, and all,” interrupts Jeanne, quickly 
fearful of ridicule. “I wonder, in Mr. Gains- 
borough’s absence, how many conquests my 
idyllic appearance will make at Badenweiler?” 

“Herr Wolfgang is to be there,” observes 
Vivian laconically. ‘He asked leave to meet 
us with such pretty humility that I had not the 
heart to say nay. Of one conquest Jeanne is 
certain.” 

“Yes, of one conquest Friulein Jeanne is 
certain,” repeats Sir Christopher, in a tone that 
brings the color to the girl's cheeks. 

Kit Marlowe is free to pay idle compliments, 
an he lists. There his liberty ends. The pre- 
cise length of tether that shall be accorded to 
him for the remainder of the afternoon is speedily 
measured out by Miss Vivash. 

“ Gainsborough may have had his own crotch- 
ety ideas,” so she remarks, as they enter the 
wicket-gate of the Kurgarten. “I have mine; 
and I say that the coloring of our group does not 
harmonize. Our group, as a natural consequence, 
must divide—do not all the painters declare that, 
if I am not artistic, 1am nothing? Who comes 
with me? Will you, Sir Christopher?” (This in 
a sweet little tone of coaxing entreaty. She is 
not generally sweet to Sir Christopher Marlowe.) 
“Bygones shall, for once, be bygones, and we 
will try, really and honestly, if we can not remain 
half an hour in each other's society without quar- 
reling.”” 

Sir Christopher's afternoon, I repeat, is laid 
out for him: pleasantly, surely. What better 
fate could a man desire, under summer sunshine, 
with music playing, and soft winds blowing, than 
to be Beauty’s escort ?—what better fate—unless 
it chance that he and Beauty have gone through 
the like kind of paradisiacal experiences already, 
and grown sick of them ! 


As the two move slowly away down the cen- 
tral alley of the garden—every head turning te 
gaze after the trailing Indian silk, the marvelous 
parasol, the fair “unconscious ” face of Vivian— 
a new possibility flashes across Jeanne’s mind. 
Miss Vivash is ambitious, disappointed, has newly 
lost a wealthy lover—conditions, surely, under 
which a heart like hers might easily be caught in 
the rebound. Why weave romances about Ger- 
man counts or German professors when the solid 
English acres, the position, the title of Sir Chris- 
topher Marlowe may lie at Beauty’s very door ? 

Lady Pamela seems to guess her thoughts. 

“A stranger might wonder, might he not, at 
the position in which our friends, yonder, stand 
toward each other. I wonder at it myself, some- 
times, But you must know, my dear, we are 
people with a past—Kit Marlowe, Vivian, and I. 
At your age, naturally, all verbs are conjugated 
in the present tense, ‘J’aime, tu aimes, il aime.’ 
We have reached the passé indéfini—you see I 
have not quite forgotten my French grammar— 
we have got to nous avons aimé,” 

“Who is ‘we’?" asks Jeanne with interest. 
“ Not—-Lady Pamela Lawless and Sir Christo- 
pher Marlowe ?" 

“We show so many lingering symptoms of 
sentiment, do we not?” replies Lady Pamela— 
Jeanne thinks with a somewhat heightened color. 
“Everything about us so clearly denotes a pair 
of antiquated turtle-doves ? No, child, no! 

“*Je l'aime. 

“«Tu ladores. 

“TE )’épouse.” 

“Tf Kit Marlowe and I were to conjugate the 
verb ‘aimer,’ we should do so, depend upon it, 
according to the most advanced spirit of an en- 
lightened age." 

As Lady Pamela speaks, they tur into one 
of the narrow paths that lead up through coolest 
emerald shade from the main avenue of the gar- 
dens, Five or six minutes’ brisk ascent brings 
them to the summit of the hill—the steepest, 
surely, of any Kurgarten in Germany—among 
the ruins of the Schloss. Immediately below is 
a sheer declivity, clothed in every varied green 
of juniper, beech, and mountain-ash. Behind 
and to the left are the Black Forest highlands; 
crest after crest succeeding each other in long, 
soft stretches of wavy outline; a very sea of hill, 
blue, undulating, as old Ocean himself, To the 
west is open plain, here purple, here golden, as 
the clouds slowly succeed each other athwart the 
sinking sun. The chimneys and roofs of Miihl- 
hausen glisten, like points of fire, in the middle 
distance. In the foreground are a coffee-table, 
three or four painted chairs, and one of those 
gigantic revolving spyglasses, with varicolored 
compartments, through which the German holi- 
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day-maker loves, in the intervals between Wag- 
ner’s music of the future, and the present con- 
sumption of cakes and coffee, to gaze on nature, 

“ Awfully jolly machine!” exclaims Lady 
Pamela, turning the wheel briskly. Would the 
Pyramids, St. Peter's, the Venus of Milo, elicit 
any higher form of approval from her lips? 
“ Life seen under difficulties of every shade and 
complexion. Rose-color! Ah, I knew the mean- 
ing of rose-color, myself, at the age of fifteen, 
and with Uncle Paget's stud still to the fore. 
Green! Yes, and | have lived for two long years 
in ¢4at atmosphere, grass-green as the monster 
jealousy could make it. Yellow! Artificial sun- 
shine, champagne, gaslight; pleasures high- 
rouged and spicily flavored; life as it is, now— 
as it has been, rather, any time during the past 
six seasons. And next, smoke-color! Rheu- 
matism, district-visiting, the odd trick, a father 
confessor—the future.—Be thankful, little Jeanne, 
that you are only seventeen, further off by a 
dozen years than I from the smoke-colored de- 
partment; the mixed process of satiety and re- 
gret that men term ‘sobering down.’” 

She puts her hand under Jeanne’s arm, and 
they continue their walk; emerging ere long upon 
the Frithlingsblume Plateau, a terrace immedi- 
ately above the Kursaal, thronged at this sunset 
hour with loungers, and where the symphony in 
spots attracts nearly as much attention as Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony in B flat (an epitome, say the 
Germans, of every phase of happy love !), which 
the band, at the present moment, plays deli- 
ciously. 

But Lady Pamela’s thoughts and converse 
still are grave. “Yes,” she goes on, leading her 
companion apart from the crowd. “ we have got, 
all three of us, Herr Wolfgang will soon make 
an indifferent fourth, to the passé indéfini. Nous 
avons aimé, poor little Kit Marlowe, I will say, 
to his credit, very honestly. You think it strange, 
do you not, that we should all be as good com- 
rades as we are, and nothing more? Janet, I 
will whisper you a secret that is the secret of 
half London as well. In days gone by, exactly 
a twelvemonth ago next November, Sir Christo- 
pher Marlowe was over head and ears in love 
with Miss Vivash (or with the reputation of her 
Beauty—I have never been quite sure which), 
and she laughed at him.” 

There is no mistake about it this time. The 
color does deepen on Lady Pamela’s cheek; her 
lip trembles. 

“Laughed at him, relented, accepted an en- 
gagement-ring—we have it still, among our mu- 
seum of trophies—and threw him over; all within 
the space of six short November days. Ah! 
those miserable days—I never thought a man 
could be so hard hit—just at the beginning of 


the hunting season, too, when you would say the 
human heart could brood over nothing long— 
save a black frost! 1 have told you, have I not, 
how Vivian and I first became allied? Grand- 
papa Vauxhall had disinterred her during his 
autumn’s yachting, in some little village, west- 
ward ho! He announced his discovery, as an 
astronomer might announce the finding of a new 
planet, in the clubs, engaged a painter and a poet 
to give his ¢rowvazt/e the hall-mark of fashion, 
and brought her and her mamma to stay with 
the Ladies Vauxhall in London. Mamma, as a 
first condition of success, we had to dismiss. It 
seems undutiful, you thmk, Jeanne; but what 
should a Beauty Regnant do with a dowdy little 
Devonshire parsoness dogging her steps? Mam- 
ma, her honest head turned by her daughter's 
budding greatness, we had to pack up and send 
home, and Vivian and I, under grandpapa’s au- 
spices, set up our joint establishment. 

“ That establishment was of a most delusive 
and transitory nature,” muses Lady Pamela 
mournfully. “A nutshell of a house, abutting 
on the Park, certainly, but so small, cruel tongues 
averred, that our maids Lad to lodge under the 
kitchen table and our page in the coal-scuttle. 
A nutshell of a house, a miniature brougham, a 
family coachman (from the livery stables), and a 
couple of riding-horses, all paid for—perhaps 1} 
ought to say all #of paid for—by the month. 
For the yachting and hunting seasons we trusted 
to the hospitality of our friends, and our child- 
like faith was rewarded—I don’t say without oc- 
casional rebuffs; but these we were large-souled 
enough to overlook. Aspirant Beauties must 
have no flesh and blood about them, as the man 
who was pilloried said of tradesmen ; no passions, 
no resentments! August saw us on board the 
easiest-laced, mest convivial yacht in Cowes. In 
September we were on the moors, Winter found 
us at Leamington. At Leamington poor little 
Kit Marlowe came to grief.” 

Lady Pamela stops short, a flush on her cheek, 
a light unwonted in her eyes. All the plainness 
of her face seems at this moment to be swept 
away, as if by magic. ; 

“ Beauty, Jeanne,” she resumes, presently, 
“has its peculiar temptations (I wonder how of- 
ten I have heard that phrase ?), with which no 
ugly woman can really sympathize. Beauty may 
lure on an honest man to the utmost, refuse, ac- 
cept, refuse him, all in half a week, and then 
make a jest of him among his friends afterward. 
The world will shrug its shoulders over his fate. 
Heartless? My dear fellow, who would credit a 
professicnal Beauty with a heart? Coquetry, 
vanity, greed—qualities which in other women 
may be vices—are fer virtues. Kit Marlowe 
jilted? Kit Marlowe must accustom himself to 
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his position, as his betters, not a few, have done 
before him. 

“The old Duke of Beaujolais, I should tell 
you, was in Leamington just then; padded, de- 
crepit, one foot in a slipper, the other in the 
grave, needing a couple of servants to support 
him to his wheel-chair, or lift him from his car- 
riage. And a horrid whisper ran through the 
length and breadth of Leamington society that 
his Grace might remarry. ‘Twas a whisper only; 
but it decided Kit Marlowe's fate. What chance 
for a poor little country-gentleman, with his three 
or four thousand a year, against the bewildering, 
pulse-stirring possibility of winning the Duke of 
Beaujolais’s heart?” 

“Sir Christopher took his punishment stout- 
ly,” Lady Pamela finishes. “He did more. He 
continued, as not one man out of fifty would 
have done, a friend of the woman who had jilted 
him. Half a dozen times since, when events 
have been taking a threatening enough tum for 
us, Sir Christopher has worked them straight 
again, and not in the Vauxhall fashion. From 
first to last, Lord Vauxhall's patronage of Vivian 
was—an advertisement of Lord Vauxhall’s van- 
ity. ‘The town wanted a new beauty,’ grand- 
papa used to say, with his big laugh, ‘and 
I invented one. I hope I am not to be made 
sponsor for all my Invention’s future career.’ 


(To be continued.) 


And the words had a sneer in them. Sir Chris- 
topher has been loyal as a brother through 
good report and through evil—through evil, es- 
pecially.” 

“And is brotherly loyalty a state of feeling 
sure to last ?” asks little Jeanne. 

“Tt will last in this case, child. Sir Christo- 
pher is not made of such poor stuff as to pin his 
heart upon his sleeve a second time. No; Kit 
Marlowe will remain a bachelor, and I—well, 
there is some kind of cousinship between us to 
start with, and [ already am ‘nine-and-twenty, 
and used up.’ It will not take many more years 
before I shall be old and staid enough to keep 
house for him with propriety. . . . Did any civi- 
lized people ever stare like these?” 

Four white-capped Freiburg students have 
stretched themselves across the path, and grave- 
ly, as though they were conducting some scien- 
tific research, are examining the symphony in 
spots through four pairs of spectacles. 

“One would think they had never seen an 
ugly woman queerly dressed in their lives be- 
fore,” says Lady Pamela calmly. “ Let us hope 
that the native mind will recover its equilibrium 
before the ball begins. I mean to dance every 
dance throughout the programme, if the Teuton 
will only collect his scattered wits sufficiently to 
invite me.” 
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